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SOME REJECTED PRINCESSES. 


By ELEANOR LEWIS. 


; te be slighted, refused, «returned 
with thanks’’ as ‘ unavailable,’’ 


can never be entirely pleasant, whether 


the article in question be heart, or hand, 
or manuscript. One would always pre- 
fer to exercise a little personal option, es- 
pecially in affaires-de-cceur. ‘To be tossed 
way as useless af- 
ter having been 
worn before the 
world—to be as 
publicly disdained 
as once preferred— 
this is an experi- 
ence which fora 
time, if not for al- 
Ways, must render 
its victim ‘disil- 
lusionée, disen- 
chantée de la vie.’’ 

The modern wo- 
man, however, pos- 
sesses one means of 
redress which our 
ancestors lacked: 
she can bring suit 
for breach of prom- 
ise, and obtain 
damages, if her 
cause is good— 
truly money hath 
charms ! 

In olden days, 
and in the lower ranks, the rejected one 
had to bear her wrongs as best she might. 
If she were noble, a champion might fight 
for her—like Browning’s Count Gismond 
—in case the men of her own family did 
not. But in day: when war was the legit- 
imate occupation of the nobility, so excel- 





ANNE DE CLEVES. 


lent a pretext for fighting as a slight of- 
fered to the daughter of a house, was sel- 
dom neglected. Sufficiently tragic or 
otherwise dramatic results were apt to 
follow — much more dramatic in this 
stratum of society than at the very top, 
where royalty was in question. For roy- 
alty has been so 
enclosed with ob- 
servance and re- 
serve that « reject- 
ed addresses”’ in 
such a connection 
would, at first 
sight, seem impos- 
sible. But the 
very strength of 
the position is its 
weakness. That 
kings cannot please 
themselves, is a 
maxim well under- 
stood. Marriage in 
their case becomes 
alliance—dictated 
by reasons of state 
rather than by im- 
pulses of heart. 

If this were all— 
policy dominant, 
passion exiled— 
how smoothly life 
would run! Un- 
fortunately, there are other elements to 
be taken into account. The misery and 
the splendor of human nature is its sus- 
ceptibility to emotion. We can no more 
follow than could Septimius Felton him- 
self, the cold precepts whose observance 
would prolong our days: ‘‘ Hate not any 
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man, nor woman; be not angry ie % 
cut out all rankling feelings, they are 
poisonous . keep thy heart at 
seventy throbs in a minute; all more than 
that wears away life too quickly.’’ No, 
this we cannot do, not even if we would. 
And so there are heartaches and bitter 
tears; pride stabbed 
to the quick; love 
wounded unto 
death; hatred 
avenging neglect; 
self-interest thwart- 
ed in one direction 
seeking to attain its 
end by other lines; 
resignation tread- 
ing the narrow path 
to holiness, and re- 
sentment following 
the well-worn road 
to war. 

The custom which 
prevailed among 
princes and great 
nobles, during the 
middle ages, of 
child marriages, or 


betrothals, and sending the little bride to 
be educated in her future home, was a 
good one in the main, as it usually in- 
sured some community of interests and 


tastes. If Anne d'Autriche could have 
been brought up in France, history would 
probably have had no occasion to detail 
her intrigues against the land of her 
adoption. Spanish to the core, she re- 
mained so, until, twenty years after her 
marriage, she became the mother of a 
dauphin. Then, and not until then, did 
her own interests become identical with 
those of France. 

But if there were advantages in this 
plan, the disadvantages, if anything went 
wrong, were proportionately great, as in 
the case of that hapless Alix de France 
who was betrothed to Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, and brought up at his father's 
court. Dishonored by that father, rejected 
in consequence by the son, a cause of dis- 
sension between the two courts, sent home 
at last unwedded, after twenty years in 
England, she was glad, although a prin- 
cess, to marry a simple Count of Ponthieu 
and sink into the peace of obscurity. 

Even marriage was no bar to rejection 
the moment political interest or personal 
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intrigue rendered it desirable. The 
brother of this same Alix, Philippe-Au- 
guste, took a Danish princess for second 
wife, and sent her away from him the day 
after the ceremony, alleging the time-hon- 
ored pretext of parenté, or marriage with- 
in the forbidden degrees of relationship. 

Nothing was more 
simple, if the matri- 
monial speculation 
did not suit, than to 
discover parenté. 
The Merovingian 
kings did not use 
the pretext, per- 
haps, indeed, be- 
cause the ecclesias- 
tical mind had not 
yet evolved it, but 
more probably be- 
cause they felt no 
need of an expedi- 
ent; they could. at- 
tain their end with- 
out one. Asarule, 
they took wives as 
often, and as many, 
as they liked. 
Neither did the Carlovingians avail 
themselves of this excuse, but the early 
Capetians quickly recognized its value. 
Robert-le-Pieux was forced to it by the 
Church, much against his own will: 
Henri 1., Louis-le-Gros, one of the lat- 
ter's daughters, Louis vi1., and Philippe- 
Auguste, as before said, all hastened to 
cover with so moral a reason their waver- 
ing fancy or altered policy. 

Everyone knows how Anne de Cleves 
was treated by Henry viu1., but it may not 
be so generally known that her brother, 
the Duc de Cleves, had a similar experience 
with Jeanne d’ Albret, whose first husband 
he was. In nameonly, for Jeanne—albeit 
a mere child at the time—wished none 
but a royal bridegroom, and with all the 
vigor of a strong will protested against 
the one her uncle had chosen for her. 
Events marched with her wishes, and by 
the time she was old enough for the duke 
to claim her, his political value had so 
altered that Francois I. was now as set 
against, as previously for, the marriage, 
and a divorce was readily obtained. What 
a pity—for posterity—that the duke and 
his sister did not confide to each other in 
writing their opinions on marriage ! 
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Two of the most remarkable cases on 
record—for the number of persons and in- 
terests concerned—are those of Marguerite 
d'Autriche, and the Infanta Maria-Afia- 
Victoria. 
point of time. 

Maximilian 1. of Austria, the heir toa 
great throne, endowed with much personal 
distinction and undeniably clever, if some- 
what volatile, brains — poet, historian, 
artist, knight and emperor—enjoyed the 
luxury in his vouth of a genuine love- 
affair. Heand Marie de Bourgogne were 
as truly lovers as though policy had not 
dictated the match. Unfortunately, their 
wedded joy was brief. Marie died sud- 
denly from the effects of a fall, leaving a 
who eventually married the heiress 
of Spain, and a daughter, Marguerite, 
born February 10, 1480, who is the heroine 
of our story. 


son, 
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In France at this time, the craftiest of 
all French sovereigns, Louis x1., occupied 
the throne, and was the father of a dau- 
phin who, having been born in 1470, was 
ten years old when little Marguerite’s ad- 
vent was announced. Some three years 
previously, Louis had tried hard to secure 
Marie de Bourgogne, then twenty years 
old, as a bride for his seven-year-old heir, 
but the young lady’s preference for Maxi- 
milian was too decided to be overcome. 

The birth of her daughter gave a new 
turn to the king’s ambition. Being as 
steadily energetic as his rival was impul- 
sive, he lost no time in proposing the al- 
liance for his son. Death removed one 
powerful opponent to the scheme, in 
Marie de Bourgogne, and Maximilian's 
opposition was over-ruled by the burghers 
of Ghent. Finally, in accordance with 


the treaty of Arras (signed December 23, 
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1482), Marguerite was betrothed to the 
dauphin Charles. She was to receive the 
title of Queen of France, and be sent to 
the French court for her education. Her 
dowry—the bait for which her father-in- 
law nibbled—was to be the counties of 
Artois, Bourgogne, etc.; but with crafty 
prevision of contingencies, Louis ar- 
ranged that if the marriage should fall 
through the dowry should be restored, 
and the lady also returned to her father, 
or brother, with the charges for her jour- 
ney defrayed by France. 

All being arranged at last, the baby 
princess set out for France. She entered 
Paris June 2d, where the streets were 
draped, and spectacles and illuminations 
given in her honor. On the 23d she was 
publicly affianced with great splendor, 
and then sent to Amboise, in whose 
healthy quiet she was to grow up and be 
educated. Two months later, the astute 
promoter of the match died at Plessis-les- 
Tours, and Charles the dauphin was 
Charles vit. At this time, no doubt, and 


for yet several years, he meant to keep his 
troth. But Louis had not only secured 
him a loop-hole of escape, should he wish 


it, he had also set him a precedent for 
withdrawal from his plighted faith. Him- 
self incapable of fidelity, save in the line 
of self-interest, he had, in concluding the 
Austrian match, broken another engage- 
ment equally solema. The little Mar- 
guerite, smiling over her new toys and 
jewels, could not know that all this pomp 
of betrothal meant just so much shame 
and sorrow to another little girl. These 
poor princesses had to expiate their rank ! 

Elizabeth of York, daughter of Ed- 
ward Iv., had been solemnly betrothed to 
Charles, and up to Marguerite’s arrival 
in France, had been known as Madame la 
Dauphine. Her dowry was the dis- 
puted dukedom of Acquitaine, to which, 
in event of the marriage, Edward agreed 
to resign his rights. It was a great prize, 
but unluckily for Elizabeth, Artois and 
Bourgogne was a greater. Her trousseau 
was already prepared, her dresses care- 
fully made «in the French fashion,’’ 
when—she was jilted. The indignation, 
felt by all England as well as the royal 
family, was intense, and, past a doubt, 
there would have been war with France 
had not Edward suddenly died, «‘as was 
supposed,’ says Comines, ‘‘of melan- 
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choly for the affront put on his daughter.’’ 

Meanwhile, Marguerite was happily 
and quietly settled,—at Amboise for the 
most part—busy with her studies. But 
the cloud that was to darken her sky was 
already gathering. 

In 1488, died Frangois 11., Duc de Bre- 
tagne, leaving two daughters, one of 
whom followed him to the grave a few 
months later. Thus Anne, the youngest, 
was heiress of Bretagne, that great prov- 
ince which the French monarchs were so 
eager to incorporate. Others, besides 
Charles, had their eye upon the prize,— 
Louis d’Orléans for one, and Maximilian 
of Austria, for another, who actually se- 
cured it, as he thought. At least, Anne 
accepted him, and in 1490 there was a 
public and solemn betrothal, the Count 
of Nassau acting as the emperor’s proxy. 
But at this juncture Charles vim., dread- 
ing lest Bretagne should be finally alien- 
ated from France, and seeing no other 
way to secure it than by marrying its 
possessor, made proposals which Anne 
ended by accepting. 

Owing to the various bonds that held 
them, the matter was slow in conclusion. 
Secrecy was observed, still, rumors of the 
truth got out. They reached Maximil- 
ian, who disbelieved them ; they reached 
his daughter, and rendered her seriously 
uneasy, as is evident from an incident 
that Etienne Pasquiner relates : 

‘“‘As this young princess,’’ he says, 
‘«was walking one morning in the garden, 
attended by a number of gentlemen and la- 
dies, they found her more melancholy than 
was her wont, and one of them ventured 
to ask the cause. She replied that she 
had been greatly disquieted during the 
night ; that it seemed to her in her sleep 
as though she were in a great park, in 
whose midst was a daisy (‘marguerite’) 
which she had to guard, and that, while 
she was watching it, there came an ass 
and tried its utmost to get the flower. 
She resisted with all her strength, but in 
the end he would have eaten it. This so 
alarmed her that she woke with a start, 
and the dream still weighed heavy on her 
heart. When she had finished, none of 
the company thought of that which has 
since happened ; nevertheless, the mar- 
riage with Anne de Bretagne, which took 
place later, to the prejudice of Marguerite, 
shows plainly the dream was no illusion.”’ 
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Apropos of the marriage, 
Jean Lemaire has also a 
story to tell—one so point- 
edly illustrative of the 
child’s strong character and 
precocious wit, that it is 
worth relating in fuil. It is 
as follows : 

«« The same year in which 
King Charles vim. married 
the lady Anne de Bretagne, | 
there was much wet weather | 
in France, and the grapes 
consequently ripened so ill 
that their juice was acid, 
and debilitating to the stomach. And as 
one day, among others, when Marguerite 
was at table, her maitres d’hdétel and gen- 
tlemen -in-waiting were discussing this 
matter among themselves, she settled the 
question for them in two words, saying 
it was no wonder the wines were sour 
this year, since oaths were of no avail. 

‘This graceful, astute, satirical and 
brief reply was received with much laugh- 
ter, and applause for her ready wit. For 
those present well understood that under 
the equivoke of vine-shoots (les sarments), 
she alluded to the king’s oaths (les ser- 


PHILIBERT 


ments), touching the marriage between 
himself aad her—oaths once solemnly 
sworn, but which, notwithstanding, had 
ro other result than to bring sharp 
diaughts of anguish to the heart.’’ 


December 6, 1491, Anne de Bretagne 
put an end to all previous claims and in- 
decisions, by marrying Charies vim. The 
Venetian ambassador, an acute observer, 
sketches her portrait in a few vigorous 
lines: ‘Little, thin, lame in one foot 

brunette, and very pretty ; and, 
for her age, forte rusée proud, 
obstinate, well aaeel fond of poetry, 
and of reading the ancient authors, Greek 
and Latin.”’ 

One feels instinctively, from this de- 
scription, that she was not the woman in 
whom heart would ever overbalance head. 
Not alone the story of her marriages, but 
her physiognomy, as it has come down to 
us, painted in miniature, and sculptured 
above her tomb, confirms the ambassa- 
dor's pen. As for Charles, the same 
authority says that he did not amount to 
much, bodily or in mind, but that he was 
‘¢un vrai bon diable tout de méme.’’ 


This character of «good fellow, after 
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all,’’ is borne out in his fur- 
ther dealings with Marguer- 
ite. Having secured Bre- 
tagne, and its duchess, he 
wished to mark clearly that 
policy, not contempt, had 
led him to abandon his for- 
mer bride. He would have 
sent her back at once, with 
every mark of honor, but 
hostilities broke out so 
promptly with her father 
that it seemed best to retain 
the child as hostage, in case 
his resentment led too far. 
For two years, active hostilities bore wit- 
ness to the breach of faith that caused 
them; but in 1493 the treaty of Senlis was 
signed, in accordance with which Maxi- 
milian finally resigned his tithke—by mar- 
riage—of Duc de Bretagne, and received 
in exchange the whole of Bourgogne, 
Franche-Comté, and Artois. If the insult 
had been great, the compensation at least 
was solid. And June 12, 1493, ten years 
after her entrance as its future queen, Mar- 
guerite left France forever. She swore 
upon the gospels and wood of the true 
cross to resign all possible claims that 
might arise from her marriage with 
Charles ; and she kept her oath, although 
Charles had not scrupled to break his, 
sworn upon the same holy relic. 

Jean Lemaire, her historiographer, says 
that when Charles bade her farewell in 
Bangé, Poitou—tears in his eyes, and full 
of expressions of regret, alleging that he 
sent her back only because her father so 
strongly urged it—she, who was not yet 
twelve, replied, with unstirred composure 
and courage, that 
she understood 
the situation too 
well to be unreas- 
onable; adding 
that the only ad- 
vantage she could 
see in the affair 
was that, owing 
to her extreme 
youth it could 
never be suspect- 
ed that she was 
sent back for her 
own fault. 

The first chapter 
in her life wasend- 
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MARGARET D'AUTRICHE. 
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ed. But the second, like most second chap- 
ters, was the natural outcome of the first. 
Charles vir. had political ambitions, as 
well as Maximilian, and being heir to 
Anjou, considered himself heir also to 
Anjou's pretensions over Naples and 
Sicily. With the aim of their reconquest, 
he planned that Italian expedition which 
was to bring his weak mind in contact 
with the one weak place in Savonarola’s 
strong intellect. 

Now Aragon had also its claims to the 
Two Sicilies, and Ferdinand and Isabella, 
seeking an ally against France, found one 
ready to their hand in Maximilian. They 
concluded an alliance, which for greater 
strength, embraced a double marriage, 
one between Marguerite and the Infant 
Juan, heir to the Spanish throne, the 
other between Juan’s oldest sister, 
Juana, and Marguerite’s brother, Phil- 
ippe-le-Bel. The fleet which brought 
Juana to Flanders, took back Margue- 
rite to Spain. Landed safely in due 
time at Santander, she was met by the 
king and prince, and in April, 1497, 
being now seventeen years old, was 
married at Burgos. The records of her 
life in Spain are scanty, still, we are 
led to infer that she was happy, and 
that she felt a sincere liking, if not 
love, for her young husband. Whata 
nobly balanced queen she would have 
made, had fate permitted—one not un- 
worthy of succeeding the great Isabella! 

But fate bore her a steady grudge. 
Queen she was not to be, for Prince Juan 
died in October, 1497. How she bore 
this blow we have no means of knowing; 
the heavy ceremonial of widowhood almost 
utterly conceals the remainder of her life 
in Spain. We only know that in 1499, 
she returned once more to her father, and 
rising above grief with the elasticity of 
youth, and a well-balanced temperament, 
passed the next two years in cheerful 
study. Without them she had not been 
the large-minded, intelligent ruler she 
proved herself a few years later. The ac- 
complishments of embroidery, music and 
painting, were hers to an unusual degree 
of excellence; she was a good linguist, 
having fluent command of German, 
French, Spanish and Latin; above all, 
she was a capital historian, capable not 
only of remembering the past, but of 
comparing it with the present, and draw- 
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liberal inferences. She had a keen 
wit, and was a good conversationalist. 
She was, moreover, above bearing petty 
malice; and although she neither forgot 
nor forgave the slight offered her by 
France, yet she never exaggerated it, nor 
suffered niere resentment for the wrong 
to influence her conduct. 

Plenty of suitors presented themselves, 
but her heart remained tranquil until 
Philibert, Duc de Savoie, appeared. It was 
a good match, in the worldly sense, and it 
was also a love-match. Solemn betrothal, 


ing 


matrimony itself, she had experienced, 
without more than rippling the surface of 








CHARLES VIII. 


Now, at last, it was stirred to 
Philibert was the one love of 


her heart. 
the depths. 
her life. 

In December, 1501, they were married, 
and in the presence of their great happi- 
ness, their beauty, youth, and joy in liv- 
ing, fate briefly relaxed her severity. But 
not for long. One September morning of 
1504, Duke Philibert went out hunting— 
his favorite amusement. He was thrown 
from his horse, carried senseless to the 
castle, and presently died, in Marguerite’s 
arms. 

Her grief, her despair, were terrible. 
For the first and last time in her life, she 
seems to have been moved utterly from 
her wonted calm. Her cries were heart- 
rending ; she cut off her beautiful, gold- 
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colored hair; she even tried to throw 
herself from a high window, but was re- 
strained by the attendants. At last, she 
grew more composed and suffered the 
beautiful, beloved dead to be interred. 
Some solace she found later in writing 
verses—naive, touching, not too metrical 
—wherein she bewailed her loss : 


* Deuil, et ennuy, soussy, regret, et peine, 
Ont eslongné ma plaisance mondaine.”’ 


It was true: her this-world’s greatest 
joy was gone; yet life had much in store 
for her—new griefs, though lesser ones, 
new duties, and a certain sad pleasure. 
After her brother’s death, she was ap- 
pointel regent of the Netherlands, a dif- 
ficult position, which she filled with ability 
and tact. Her long guardianship of her 
nephew’s interests there may be said to 
culminate in the peace of Cambrai, nego- 
tiated in 1529 by herself and Louise de 
Savoie. Fifteen months later, Marguerite 
died. They buried her in that exquisite 
church of Broe, which she had built in 
memory of her husband, near Bourg- 
en-Bresse. Everywhere in its stone 
lacework is interwoven, like a thread 
of gold, the motto, which, somewhat 


enigmatically, expounds the romance of 
her life: «‘ Fortune, infortune, fortune.’’ 


Noble architecture, exquisite carving, 
the glory of stained glass, have done 
their utmost here. As the light falls softly 
upon Marguerite and Philibert, resting in 
marble effigy, serenely fair and calm, one 
feels that their story is fitly ended—that 
its last chapter lacks neither dignity nor 
charm, but rather, in its ideal beauty, 
compensates for the disillusions of her 
youth. 

A word as to the other actors in this 
story. When, in 1498, a stumble at Am- 
boise removed Charles vu. from a world 
where he had committed so many blun- 
ders, his widow spent no long time in 
mourning. Three or four nameless slabs, 
and a wonderfully touching monument in 
the cathedral of Tours, covered the chil- 
dren she had borne him; and there was 
nothing—unless a memory—to prevent 
her contracting new ties. He had died in 
April ; the following January she married 
his successor, her former admirer, Louis 
XII., previously known as Duc d’Orléans. 

We must pass over two centuries be- 
fore finding a somewhat parallel case of 
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rejection. In 1721, Philip v. (the first 
Bourbon king of Spain) and his second 
wife, Elisabeth Farnese, were the peaceful 
occupants of the Spanish throne. Phi- 
lippe, Duc d’Orléans, was regent of 
France during the minority of Louis xv., 
and, should anything happen to his young 
kinsman, he was next heir to the throne. 
Thus his position was one of considerable 
importance; to be allied with him con- 
ferred both distinction and influence. The 
Spanish sovereigns were so well aware 
of this, that the regent’s proposition 
««crowned them with joy.”’ 

This proposition was the marriage of 
the little king with the Infanta Maria- 
Afia-Victoria; of the infanta’s brother, 
Don Carlos, with the regent’s daughter, 
Philippine-Elisabeth, Mlle. de Beaujolais ; 
and, finally, of Don LIwis, heir to the 
Spanish throne, with an older daughter of 
the regent—Louise, Mlle. de Montpensier. 

The king’s marriage was announced in 
council September 28, 1721. The an- 
nouncement was preceded, on his part, 
by considerable childish reluctance. He 
could not see why he must be married, 
and was at no pains to conceal his feel- 
ings. 

Mlle. de Montpensier, on the other 
hand, exhibited a most unchildlike sto- 
lidity. Having been born in 1709, she 
was now about thirteen. Old Madame 
Palatine, with her usual candor, describes 
her, in 1718, asa ‘‘ good child, but very 
ugly and disagreeable.’’ Three years later, 
she says that she cannot exactly call her 
grandchild ugly, for she has fine eyes, a 
white, delicate skin, a well-cut nose, 
albeit a trifle thin, and a very small 
mouth; nevertheless, she adds, «she is 
the most disagreeable person I have ever 
seen in all my life—in all her actions, in 
her talk, her ways of eating and drink- 
ing, she is insupportable.”’ 

The princesses were exchanged January 
9, 1722, at the famous Isle des Faisans, 
near Irun. The infanta, aged three, was 
allowed to keep her Spanish governess ; 
Mlle. de Montpensier retained none of 
her French attendants. Towards the end 
of March the infanta reached Paris, and 
the newspapers record that the day fol- 
lowing her arrival she received the king’s 
first present—a doll, worth twenty thou- 
sand livres! By June she was settled at 
Versailles, where the regent’s two young- 
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est daughters—one six, the other eight not bear to be separated a moment.’’ The 
years of age—kept her company. little girl had never been so petted or cared 
Her favorite, Mlle. de Beaujolais, did for at home, and she received the atten- 
not remain with her long, as the marriage tions now showered upon her, with a sur- 
with Don Carlos was announced in August, prised delight, an aflectionate apprecia- 
1723, and on the 1st of December follow- tion, and a grace that completed her con- 
ing she set out for Spain. On January quest over Spanish hearts. 
26th she reached Bidassoa, and two weeks What a «thing of beauty’? she must 
later was met by the royal family. In have been, if her portraits, by pen and 
her case there was no disappointment brush, may be believed —especially in 
felt. «*Une belle enfant, jolie, vive, et some of those court dresses whose list has 
been preserved and which must have set 
off to the best advantage her delicate, 
flower-like loveliness ! There was one, 
for instance, of rose-brocade and silver, 
another of green and gold,two of flame- 
color and gold, and one of primrose satin 
and silver. She had also in her trous- 
seau two and a half dozen curling-irons 
—but this item sounds decidedly out of 
keeping with a little lady whose pure 
naturalness was her greatest charm. 
In January, 1724, Philip v., whose 
heart was ever more in France than 
Spain, and who had a shrewd eye to the 
I‘rench succession, abdicated his throne. 
This abdication placed upon the throne 
his seventeen - year-old son, with his 
wife, Louise d’Orléans. Punctilious 
Spain saw, for the first time in its an- 
nals, a queen who had no regard what- 
ever for punctilio—a queen who, in 
warm weather, would wear no stockings, 
and lolled about in a loose wrapper; 
whose idea of amusement was the ex- 
tremely primitive one of rendering other 
people uncomfortable; who threw wa- 
ter from her window on the passers-by, 
and slyly cut the cord of her camerara 
mayor’s dress, so that the poor lady’s 
skirts fell off when she rose. ‘We 
have made a terrible acquisition,’’ wrote 
ican Se arene. Elisabeth Farnese, about this time; ‘she 
will be like her sisters’ (the regent’s 
amusante; . . . uneenfant delicieuse, three oldest daughters), «if she is not 
aussi jolie que spirituelle,’’ her grand- worse."’ 
mother had termed her; and Elisabeth There was, indeed, the most complete 
Farnese declared that she possessed «‘un disagreement possible between the two 
esprit d’ange,’’ adding, ‘‘ her little hus- queens. Father and son drew nearer, the 
band is in a transport of joy, and only son and his wife yet further apart. They 
too happy to have such a charming agreed like cat and dog, said Tessé, the 
princess.’’ ‘It is the prettiest sight in French ambassador. A divorce was con- 
the world,’ she wrote to the child's templated, and would have followed, un- 
mother, «. . . to see how many ca- doubtedly,—for the regent was now dead, 
resses they exchange, and how muchthey his enemies in power, and none left to 
already love each other. They have a_ take hisdaughter’s part. But fate, in the 
thousand little secrets to impart, andcan- shape ofsmall-pox, intervened—the young 
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king died on August 3d. He had ruled 
about six months. Louise nursed him 
with a tenderness that revealed the good 
dormant hithertoin hernature. She even 
took the disease from him, and the court 
was indecently anxiousthat she should die. 
So forlorn, unfriended, neglected, was she, 
that her bitterest 
opponents could 
not but pity her. 
No one wanted her 
in Spain; as little 
was her presence 
desired in France. 
In this deadlock, 
fate once more in- 
terposed. Philip 
and Elisabeth had 
resumed the regal 
power, on their 
son’s death; it was, 
therefore, to them 
that the Abbé de 
Livry was sent, 
early in 1725, to 
announce the re- 
turn, or rejection, 
of their little 
daughter, by the 
French king. Ig- 
norant of his real 
mission until he 
reached Madrid, he 
then was directed 
to present the let- 
ters of excuse with- 
out any hint as to 
their contents, so 
that there might be 
no pretext for re- 
fusing them. But, 
in his misery and 
fright, the poor 
abbé forgot his di- 
rections, fell on his 
knees before their 
majesties, bust in- 
to tears, and in his 
confused apology 
revealed the secret. 
For once, royal- 
ty was taken off 
guard, and beneath 
the veneer of royal- 
ty appeared the 
natural man and 
woman. The let- 
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ters were indignantly refused. The queen 
tore from her bracelet a miniature of 
Louis xv., and trampled it under foot, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ The Bourbons are a race of 
devils!’’ Then, bethinking herself that 
her own husband was a Bourbon, she ad- 
ded,—bowing to him as she spoke,—‘‘ ex- 
cept your majesty.” 

For a time the 

affair was kept se- 

cret, but not long, 

and then all Spain 

wasablaze. Every 

Spaniard felt his 

own honor insult- 

ed by the insult of- 

fered to his infanta. 

The French minis- 

ter and consuls 

were ordered home, 

and, at first, all the 

French in Spain 

were ordered to 

quit the kingdom, 

but this order was 

soon rescinded, as 

too impolitic. 

Spain and Austria 

promptly united 

against France, 

and a double alli- 

ance was arranged 

with Portugal, the 

little jilted infanta 

being given to the 

Portuguese prince- 

royal, and the lat- 

ter’s sister to Don 

Fernando, now 

heir to the Spanish 

throne. Alsoan al- 

liance was planned 

between Don Car- 

los and an Austrian 

archduchess for 

—and this is the 

saddest part of the 

story —insult was 

to meet insult, and 

wrong was to fol- 

low wrong. Since 

the infanta was re- 

jected, the poor 

little Beaujolais 

must go, well-loved 

and loving as she 

was. Tears, remon- 
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strance—all was in vain: on the 22d of 
April, the three princesses were re-ex- 
changed at the same fateful islet in the 
Bidassoa. The infanta became in due 
time queen of Portugal, and sinks into 
well-behaved obscurity. The ex-queen 
of Spain dwelt for a while in the Lux- 
embourg; then, through poverty, — her 
pension from Spain being left unpaid— 
retired toa convent, and there died, in 1742. 

Mlle. de Beaujolais and Don Carlos re- 
mained faithful in heart to their broken 
betrothal. Their parting was piteous ; 
nothing could console them—she wept 
night and day. They vowed fidelity to 
each other, like the lovers they were. 
Some years later a fresh project for their 
marriage was overruled by Elisabeth Far- 
nese, The prince acquiesced outwardly, 
nevertheless his feelings were unchanged; 
but in 1731 negotiations were again re- 
sumed. Undoubtedly, the marriage would 
have taken place, in time; but in 1734, 
while the prince was in Italy, Mlle. 
de Beaujolais died of small-pox. Her ill- 
ness was brief, and to the last she exhib- 
ited the sweetness, gayety and patience 
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which had made her so beloved. Says 
Marais, in recording her death: «Tout 
le monde est dans les larmes, et moi 
aussi. C’est une princesse charmarte.’’ 

Few princesses, indeed, have been so 
sincerely mourned. The poor ex-queen 
was not; the little infanta was not. All 
were rejected ; but with what a difference ! 
This much of good, at least, may have 
resulted : theirs is the last conspicuous 
‘« breach of promise’’ in royal history. 

The list of rejected princesses is one we 
have far from exhausted. Marcus Aurel- 
ius was a jilt, and, perhaps, received his 
due reward, if the accounts of his wife are 
true. James v. who went to France to 
seek a bride already bespoken,—Marie de 
Bourbon,—ignored her for the sake of the 
Princess Magdeleine. In all these in- 
stances, human nature invariably repeats 
itself. We see one princess dying of a 
broken heart, another bearing her affront 
callously; one too young to understand 
the situation, another treasuring the 
slight with deadly hatred; but in each 
the same human nature, variant on!y in 
its manifestations. 
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TOMB OF THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES VIII. IN THE CATHEDRAL OF TOURS. 
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By PRICE 


F what gives one most anxiety gives 
one also most pleasure, then boys 
must be classed as the most successful 
purveyors of joy yet discovered. When 
a boy reaches the breeches period and 
graduates from his epicene state, he be- 
comes a source of delicious anxiety to all 
those who are bound to him by ties of 
blood or of pedagogy. When the preach- 
er in his weariness declares that there is 
no new thing under the sun, he leaves out 
of account the great variety of novel 
phases that circumstances may assume 
when a boy is mixed up with those cir- 
cumstances. 

What shall be done with the boy? and 
where shall we send the boy to school ? 
are questions that follow on immediately 
after, What shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? Indeed, not infrequently the an- 
swering of the first two questions con- 
duces to the regularity and serenity with 
which the last three questions are an- 
swered by the other members of that 
family. 

In the early days of this country, the 
homogeneousness of the population made 
the free public schools the convenient and 
effective instrument for the education of 
our boys. For then the families of the 
boys were upon about the same plane of 
breeding and education ; the boys them- 
selves preparing for, not a great variety 
of professions and duties, but for largely 
the same duties, and the teachers them- 
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selves were among the most honored and 
the most cultivated of the inhabitants. 

In 1647, a law of the Massachusetts 
colony provided, ‘that every township 
of fifty householders should appoint a 
schoolmaster, to teach the children to 
read and write ; and that his wages should 
be paid by the parents, or by the public 
at large, according to the decision of a 
majority of the inhabitants.’’ As a con- 
sequence of this, every town in Massachu- 
setts had a common school as early as 
1665, and, if the town contained over one 
hundred inhabitants, a grammar school 
as well. 

In those days, and for many years there- 
after, the small number of pupils, the 
equality in the conditions of the parents, 
and the complete knowledge that the 
teacher possessed, not only of the capacity, 
but also, in many cases, of the antecedents 
of his pupils, made it possible for him to 
give each his due. 

Now, all this is changed. In the large 
cities our public schools are overcrowded. 
There are far too many pupils to each 
teacher—in Massachusetts there are, on 
an average, thirty-five pupils to each 
teacher, and in New York forty-three. 
Teachers are poorly paid, and a large 
majority of those who teach do so as a 
makeshift, until marriage for the women, 
or a more lucrative post for the men, 
emancipates them. During the school 
year 1888-89 there were 352,231 teachers 
in the United States, and the average 
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wages for male teachers was $509.16 per 
annum, and for female teachers $411.24. 
Not only are teachers poorly paid, but 
their tenure of office is almost as precari- 
ous as that of partisan postmasters, hence 
it is impossible for them to note, and to 
deal with, the idiosyncrasies of a large 
number of pupils. Therefore, except for 
the rudiments of an education, our public 
schools are unavailable, and if a boy 
wishes to enter Harvard or Yale, where a 
rigid examination is enforced, unless he 
live near one or another of our few first- 
rate high schools, he must depend upon 
other means for his preparation. More 
than three-fifths of the lads who enter at 
Yale college are prepared by private tu- 
tors, or at the endowed or private schools. 
Practically the same thing may be said of 
Harvard. ‘In 1889,"’ writes President 
Eliot, «‘out of 352 persons admitted to 
Harvard college as candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, over ninety- 
seven, or twenty-seven and one-half per 
cent., were prepared at free public 
schools.’’ At Yale college, the best 153 
pupils in the classes of 1894, 1895 and 
1896, selected according to their rank, at 
the end of the first term, freshman year, 
were, 105 of them, boys who had been 
fitted for college at private schools or by 
private tutors, and only forty-eight of 
them were from the free public schools. 
As a consequence of these facts, we 
have an ever-increasing number of private 
schools for boys, the great majority of 


which aim to prepare boys for the entrance 
examinations for college. In Massachu- 
setts there are eighteen of these private 
schools for boys, with 109 instructors and 
some 1400 pupils. In New York there are 
fifty-six such schools, with 416 instructors 
and some 4500 pupils. So far has New 
York city grown away from its primitive 
simplicity that it may be said that it is 
practically impossible for a boy there to 
fit himself properly for college in the free 
public schools. As a commentary upon 
this statement, it may be added that, of 
the best 153 pupils in the classes of 1894, 
1895 and 1896, at Yale college, selected 
according to their rank, at the end of the 
first term of the freshman year, not one 
of them was from a free public school in 
New York city ; and only six out of the 
153 were from the free public schools of 
the whole state of New York. 

It needs no further facts and no more 
figures to show why the private schools 
for boys have such a hold upon the com- 
munity. They are, at any rate, for New 
York city boys, a necessity, and for boys 
all over the country, except such fortu- 
nate fellows as those who live near the 
crack free high schools of Massachusetts, 
a necessity as well, if they intend entering 
college. There are, however, still other 
reasons fortheir popularity. Parents liv- 
ing in the social and business turmoil of 
our large cities are glad to shift the re- 
sponsibility of the training of their boys 
on to the shoulders of men who make 
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that their business, and still other parents 

believe that in any case several years at a 

boarding-school are best for their sons. 
These private schools for boys are of 

two very distinct kinds, schools that are 

built up and governed by individuals, and 

schools that are endowed and under the 

general supervision of a board of trustees. 

There are many subdivisions to be made 

under each of these heads. Some of the 

private schools are, so to speak, stock- 

companies, in which two or more masters 

divide the responsibility 

and the profits, others are 

directly under the control 

of one man who hires his 

teachers and exercises com- 

plete control over teachers 

and pupils, assuming all 

responsibility and taking 

all profits or losses him- 

self. On the other hand 

some of the endowed acad- 

emies have almost no en- 


dowment except the school 
buildings and school appa- 
ratus, and are dependent for 
their support upon the pay- 
ments of the pupils. In 


some of them again, as at 
St. Paul's school in Con- 
cord, the head-master al- 
though nominally under 
the control of the trustees 
and employed by them at a 
given salary, as a matter of 
fact, receives a salary based 
upon a percentage of the 
payments from pupils. 
There are also other dif- 
erences, but for all practi- 
cal purposes it is enough 
to give as examples one 
school of each of these 
two classes. We have 
chosen two schools that 
are widely different in 
aim, scope and situation 
and which mark plainly 
the extreme points of dif- 
ference. The one is in the 
heart of a great city, the 
other is in the country 
miles from a city; the 
one is a private enterprise 
built up and governed by 
one man, the other is an 
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endowed school whose head-master 
must be a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal church and the government of 
which is vested in a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees; the one is a day-school 
with a dozen boarders, the other is a 
boarding-school with no day pupils; in 
the one the boys spend part of their day 
only and meet their masters as instruct- 
ors, in the other the masters and pupils 
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live as far as possible a common life; the 
one represents the American home idea 
with the school as secondary, the other 
represents the English school idea with 
the home as secondary; the one is a pure- 
ly secular adjunct to the home for pur- 
poses of instruction, the other is some- 
what monastical in its general outlines 
and provides a home, as well as mental, 
moral and physical training. 

The first of these schools is the Berke- 
ley school in West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city, in the very heart of a 
dense city population. The school was 
started in New York in 1880, but came in- 
to possession of its present building in 
1891. The principal, founder and gov- 
ernor of the school is Dr. John S. White, 
a graduate of Harvard university in the 
class of 1871.- The main school building 
measures one hundred feet on the street 
by forty-seven in depth and is four and 
one-half stories high above the basement. 
The entire framework is of iron, and the 
interior walls, the floors and the roofs are 
of iron and fire-proof brick. The build- 
ing contains an armory—there is a certain 
amount of required military drill—which 
is also large enough to serve as a gymna- 
sium, as an in-door tennis court, and as 
a hall for the public exercises of the 
school. Every class-room in the building 
has a north or south light. The entire 
building is heated by the hot water sys- 
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tem. An electric fan on the roof, will, if 
put to its top speed, empty the entire 
building of air in five minutes, conse- 
quently the air breathed is always fresh 
and pure. Even the water that the boys 
drink is filtered and re-filtered and runs 
through pipes that are packed in ice, so 
that there is no possibility of contamina- 
tion from that source. All the toilet and 
bath-rooms have outside windows, and 
the pipes are all exposed and carried from 
cellar to roof in the separate shaft which 
contains the toilet-rooms. In addition to 
this building there are ten acres of play- 
ground at about fifteen minutes ride on 
the train from the Grand Central railway 
station, which station is but a short dis- 
tance from the school. Here there is a 
quarter of a mile running-track and am- 
ple room for foot-ball, base-ball, cricket 
and tennis. So complete is this play- 
ground and so conveniently situated that 
the inter-collegiate field games have been 
held there for several years, and the great 
foot-ball game between Yale and Prince- 
ton on Thanksgiving day has also been 
played there. 

The aim of the school is to be a first- 
rate preparatory institution for the univer- 
sity or for the higher grade of scientific 
school. The number of pupils are about 
two hundred and ninety-two. They are 
divided into eleven classes, beginning 
with what is here called the «« Preparatory 
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Third class’’ in which are the youngest 
boys of eight or ten years of age. Their 
work is in reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. The highest class, called 
here the +‘ Senior First class,’’ groups the 
boys who are about ready for the univer- 
sity entrance examinations. The average 
age of the boys in this class in 1891-92 
was seventeen years and nine months. 
They have two hours and a half of Eng- 
lish, consisting of the study of the au- 
thors prescribed for admission to Harvard 
and other colleges ; five hours a week of 
rhetoric ; five hours of Greek ; five hours 
of Latin; two hours of French; five 
hours and a half of natural science, and 
five hours a week of mathematics. The 
teaching staff of the school numbers 
twenty-nine, or about one teacher to 
every ten pupils. The curriculum in- 
cludes much the same studies that all 
boys must be prepared in, to enter one of 
the larger universities. Indeed, no school 
can have much latitude of choice in this 
matter so long as the universities require 
a rigidly fixed entrance examination, 
holding, as all do except Harvard, with 
the French gentleman who said: «Ah, 
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CLASS-ROOM, BERKELEY SCHOOL. 








no, it is not necessary that a gentleman 
should know Latin and Greek, but it is 
absolutely necessary that he should have 
forgotten them !’’ 

In a paper read before the department 
of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional association at Washington in 1888, 
President Eliot said: «‘ The average age 
of admission to Harvard college has been 
rising for sixty years past and has now 
reached the extravagant limit of eighteen 
years and ten months.’’ When it is re- 
membered that four years in the under- 
graduate department and three and even 
four more in the professional school may 
be added to that, it is seen that the man 
may only begin his professional career,— 
as our secondary schools and universities 
are now managed,—at the age of twenty- 
six or seven. This implies a waste of 
time somewhere and also entails a pre- 
liminary expenditure that is ruinous to 
all save the rich, and which is utterly sub- 
versive of the democratic traditions of this 
country. 

The cost of a boy’s schooling at Eton 
in England is from £ 140 to £ 200 a year, 
but there, it is to be remembered, that 
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they are all boarders, and these charges 
include everything except their vacation 
expenses. At the Berkeley school the 
boarders pay $1000 a year, and the day 
boys $350a year with an extra charge of 
$75 if they stay to the hot luncheon which 
is served every day in the school build- 
ing. This is just a little more than the 
charges at the large country schools, such 
as St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Lawrenceville 
and Groton, although where the necessary 
travelling expenses to and from such 
schools are added, the amounts are about 
the same. 

This school is, of course, unsectarian. 
It represents the extreme opposite of the 
other school we shall describe, in that it 
is in the city, is a day institution, and the 
private enterprise of an individual. It 
has, however, solved the mother’s prob- 
lem, if we may so call it, of how to keep 
her boy at home and still give him a taste 
of life at a greatschool. And when one 
sees the lads crowding the Berkeley oval 
at the time when their inter - scholastic 
games take place, it is hard to believe 
that we are in the very heart of the 
largest city in the United States. 

Of the other class of private schools 
for boys, there is hardly a better type for 
contrast than the Groton school, at Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts, of which the Rev. 
Endicott Peabody is the head-master. The 
school at Groton is some three miles from 
Ayres Junction, on the Fitchburg rail- 
road, and is situated on a plateau, looking 
north and west towards the New Hamp- 
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shire mountains, with Mount Wachusett 
a conspicuous feature of the landscape, 
twenty-five miles to the southwest. The 
school land slopes down to the Nashua 
river, so that here, too, the lads have op- 
portunity for boating. The school was 
started in 1884, is governed by a board of 
self-perpetuating trustees, and has now 
102 pupils—all the school can accommo- 
date—all of whom live in the school. 
This, like St. Paul’s at Concord, N. H., 
and St. Mark’s at Southborough, is a 
church school; that is to say, the head- 
master is required to be, by the regula- 
tions, a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, and the boys are all obliged 
to attend the services of the school chapel 
—out of the 102 boys there are only about 
fifteen whose parents are not of this 
church. The marked difference between 
the methods of this school and such an 
one as has been described lies in the fact 
that here the boys are entirely and exclus- 
ively under the influence and in the com- 
pany of their masters for the greater part 
of the year. And toa far greater extent 
than in a day-school is the personality of 
the head of the school of far-reaching im- 
portance. He practically occupies the 
position of a father to this large family 
of boys, and Rugby under Arnold, and 
Winchester under Wilson, are evidence 
of how great may be such an influence for 
good, while Eton in its worst days is, per 
contra, evidence of how little good may 
come of such school management. 

Mr. Peabody was himself educated first 
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at a public school (Cheltenham) in Eng- 
land, afterwards at Cambridge university. 
One sees here, therefore, evidences of this 


experience. The school is divided into 
six forms, and where these forms are too 
large, they are again divided, in order 
that each may receive his meed of in- 
dividual attention. The day is divided 
into ‘‘periods’’—four ‘ periods’’ from 
8.45 until 11.45 in the morning, and three 
more in the afternoon, each forty-five 
minutes in length. At seven o’clock the 
morning bell rouses the boys, and the 
‘« prefects’’? marshall them in the differ- 
ent dormitories, and, no doubt with fre- 
quent warnings to the dilatory, get them 
to the lavatories. Later they assemble 
in the school-room, and from there go to 
the large dining-hall, for breakfast. The 
boys sit at long tables, with a master at 
the head of each. The head-master pre- 
Sides at a smaller table, on a raised plat- 
form, and with him are his wife and the 
prefects of the school. After breakfast 
follows a recess of half an hour, and 


at 8.30 the boys assemble for morning 
prayers, and at 8.45 the first period of 
work begins. If a boy be in the sixth 
(or highest) form, for example, he recites 
in the Greek that he has prepared the 
evening before for the first period, then 
studies Latin for two periods, and re- 
cites that Latin the last period, which 
brings him to the end of the morning) 
work at 11.45. The hour and three-quar- 
ters between 11.45 and 1.30 is play-time, 
very judiciously put in the bright, warm 
part of the day. After dinner, which is 
served at 1.30, there is a recess, and then 
three more periods of work, of three- 
quarters of an hour each, as before. In 
the evening there is an hour and a half 
of work, mostly spent, by all the lads, in 
preparing for the first period of work 
in the morning ; then follows the delivery 
of the mail, then evening prayers, after 
which the boys under fifteen go to bed, to 
be followed, three-quarters of an hour 
later, by the older boys, and all lights are 
out at ten minutes before ten. The boys 
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sleep in dormitories, each one having a 
small space to himself, partitioned off and 
big enough for his bed, a chair and a dress- 
ing-table. At the end of each of these 
long dormitories sleeps one of the mas- 
ters, each with a bed-room and a good- 
sized study to himself. Some of the old- 
est boys, who are prefects, have separate 
studies, occupied by two boys; but the 
rest of the school do their studying all 
together in one large school-room. The 
school-buildings are charmingly situated 
around what would be called at college 
the ‘‘campus,’’ and having been built for 
such a school, and planned by one who 
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knew exactly what he wanted, they strike 
one at once as being a marvel of con- 
venience and neatness. There are base- 
ball, foot-ball and tennis grounds, besides 
a gymnasium and fives’ court, for exer- 
cise in stormy weather. 

The policy of this school is to be to 
some extent self-governing, and five or 
six sixth-form boys are appointed pre- 
fects by the head-master, and they assist 
him and the other masters in a variety of 
ways that only an intimate acquaintance 
with the every-day life of the school could 
enable one to enumerate satisfactorily. 
There is no « fagging,”’ and it is hardly 
necessary to say, in these days, no flog- 
ging. The charges at this school are 
$630 a year, and as boys are expected 
to go home for their holidays, this, 
with clothes, extras, travelling expenses, 
etc., must bring the total up to some- 
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where in the vicinity of $1000 a year. 
The ideal of this school is that the mas- 
ters and the boys should live a common 
life, the boys profiting not only from the 
superior mental attainments of the mas- 
ters with whom they are thus thrown, 
but also making friends early with a knot 
of manly, cultivated gentlemen, who are 
in sympathy with them. Although this 
school is by no means modelled upon the 
great English schools like Rugby, Har- 
row or Winchester, it is none the less 
much like them, in that it gives the boys 
an institutional life of their own, makes 
them familiar with the necessities incum- 
bent upon those who. are 
bound together under the 
same laws, obedient to the 
same rules and imbued with 
loyalty to the same society. 
Theregularity of the life, and 
its almost scientific whole- 
someness of food, sleep and 
exercise, could hardly be du- 
plicated in the average home, 
and great care is taken to 
make the boys feel the re- 
sponsibility that devolves 
upon them, as well as upon 
their masters, for the success 

of the school. 

But what shall be said of 
these schools as supplying 
an educational need to us ina 
democracy. The Berkeley 
school more nearly outlines 

the individualistic ideal, but it too must 
be grouped with the others when it is 
said that they are all class schools, 
since to go to them a lad must have an 
unusual financial backing behind him. 
No family that has not a large income 
can afford to send a boy, or perhaps more 
than one, to such schools. But the weak- 
ness of such a society lies in the fact that 
the boys measure themselves only against 
other boys of approximately the same 
feelings about their future duties and re- 
sponsibilities. While no American who 
enters life can live and do battle in a class 
or for a class, but must throw down the 
gauntlet to all sorts and conditions of men. 

In the United States legislation is an 
affair of the masses and only he who has 
some sympathy with them, some under- 
standing of them, and some real expe- 
rience of their needs and ambitions, can 
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hope to represent them or to win their al- 
legiance, and not to do this is not to have 
a hand in the legislation of a democracy. 

And in a great democracy like ours the 
danger of sending boys to any of these 
private schools lies there. Do what the 
head-master may to prevent it, these 
schools are necessarily class schools. In 
the earlier days when all alike went to 
the publicly supported schools, and all 
played and fought and studied together, 
the mayors of Boston and New York, and 
the governors of.Massachusetts and New 
York, and the representatives in legisla- 
tive halls, were picked men always. The 
men of wealth and breeding knew their 
fellows and were known by them through 
years of association, but now that is all 
changed, and from the very beginning in 
their school days the lineisdrawn. Mat- 
thew Arnold sitting in the house of Em- 
erson at Concord, turned to the distin- 
guished company gathered there to meet 
him and asked: :‘ How many of you were 
educated in the public schools?’’ (i. e., 
publicly supported schools.) Not one per- 
son present responded in the affirmative. 
‘That is what I find everywhere I go in 
this country,’’ he continued, «« your people 
are now educated as are ours, in private 
schools !”’ 

In England there was no money appro- 
priated by parliament until as late as 1832, 
for the purpose of national education. 
In Holland, Scotland and the United 
States we have had publicly supported 
schools for more than two hundred 
years. The whole matter reduces itself 
to this, viz.: that we must consider the 
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publicly supported schools as instru- 
ments for dealing with the children of 
those who can afford little time and lit- 
tle money for educational purposes, and 
those who wish for even a first-rate sec- 
ondary education, must pay for it and 
get it at private institutions of one kind 
or another. This is the true state of the 
case even now, for Massachusetts is the 
only state in the Union in which there is 
mandatory legislation on the maintenance 
of high schools. From this it follows 
that the publicly supported schools should 
aim at merely a thorough instruction in 
what may be called elementary studies, and 
the higher branches be left to the private 
schools. Much more attention ought then 
to be paid to these private schools, and 
they ought in some way to be brought, at 
least partially, within the jurisdiction of 
a state or university board of regents or 
examiners, as has been tentatively sug- 
gested by President Eliot. 

These great schools like Groton and 
Berkeley, and others, should be as heavily 
endowed as are some of our richer colleges, 
in order that boys of small means may go 
tothem. This is, be it said to their great 
credit, the aim of both Groton and Berke- 
ley. Mr. Peabody uses every means in 
his power to make his school a place 
where lads of small means may go, and 
Dr. White has already outlined in his 
mind a plan for making the Berkeley 
school a great endowed academy in New 
York city, with decent remuneration for 
teachers, and scholarships that will en- 
able poorer boys to profit by its advan- 
tages. 
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NM ANY a visitor to modern Newport, 

who basks during its golden sum- 
mer days in the sunshine of fashion, 
leaves finally without the least idea of 
the charm of the place in by-gone times. 
Before New York was great, Newport was 
a flourishing city, and its commerce 
whitened every sea. Opulent merchants 
dispensed a princely hospitality, and 
nearly a hundred wealthy Hebrew fam- 
ilies” worShippéd ‘itt dts now. deserted 
synagogue. The attractions of Rhode 
island, which gives its name to the state, 


lay in its unrivalled climate—delicious- 
ly cool in summer and mild in winter 
—its ample and perfectly landlocked har- 
bor, deep water, and immediate access 
to the ocean. As long back as the time of 
Verrazano, the Italian navigator, who 
visited it three hundred and fifty years 
ago, its charms have impressed every in- 
telligent traveller. The persecuted Quak- 
ers, driven from Massachusetts, found re- 
pose amidst its peaceful shores. The 
French and British officers quartered there 
during the Revolution bore testimony, in 

















many of their rec- 
ords, to the fascin- 
ating character of 
the place, and fifty 
years before them 
the gifted Berkeley 
had passed several 
years on theisland, 
and had left to it 
undying memories 
of his gentle and 
holy spirit. 

Nor was society 
then a whit behind, 
in elegance, that 
of the present, for 
the most distin- 
guished and afflu- 
ent southern families came there year after 
year, passed the whole summer, and met 
their peers from New York, Boston, and 
other northern capitals, but without the 
glitter of fashion which now revels in 
Newport. The Middletons, the Alstons, 
the Pringles, the Izzards, the Prioleaus, 
the Hamiltons, the Joneses, the MacAl- 
listers, the Pettigru’s, and many more 
of the most eminent of the Carolina 
and Georgia families, were accustomed 
to spend several months yearly on the 
island, and to give a high tone to its 
society. Cottages there were almost none 
for them, except the stone villa of Mr. 
Henry Middleton, now so enlarged and 
belonging to James Gordon Bennett, and 
one of wood, built later by Mr. George 
Jones of Georgia, opposite the Ocean 
house, and now in the hands of the King 
family. ‘The hotels and the boarding- 
houses in those days were of the quaint- 
est and plainest order, but all domiciled 
in them without complaint, and enjoyed 
such amusements as they afforded. The 
great Boston families, such as the Sear- 
ses, the Winthrops, the Otises, with 
prominent New Yorkers, Philadelphians 
and Baltimoreans, assembled also in 
these primitive abodes, and made a de- 
lightful union of north and south. 

The only two summer hotels of any 
size and prominence were Whitfield’s, on 
Touro street, and Potter's, or the Belle- 
vue, not far off, on Catherine street. 

Whitfield’s was a big wooden struct- 
ure, directly on the narrow street, with 
no sidewalk in front. No sign ofa 
landlord or hotel clerk was ever vis- 
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ible. It was run 
upon the queerest 
system, the princi- 
pal factotum being 
the colored head- 
waiter, who was 
generally out of 
the way when 
called for. Bells 
were few and far 
between, and the 
servants answered 
calls according to 
the humor they 
were in. The floors 
slanted in vari- 
ous directions, the 
doors hung awry, 
the windows rattled in the slightest breeze, 
and the furniture, beyond description, 
might have come over in the Mayflower. 
It always seemed to me that whole fam- 
ilies might go to Whitfield’s, remain all 
summer, and then pack their trunks and 
depart without calling for their bills, and 
that Mr. Whitfield and assistants would 
be none the wiser. The Bellevue was of 
somewhat similar character, except that 
the Quaker landlord, Mr. Potter, was al- 
ways visible, and his wife at breakfast 
time presided over a large brass coffee 
urn. The house, originally, had been a 
fine mansion of the olden time, belonging 
to the Brinley family. A long addition in 
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STREET IN OLD NEWPORT. 


the rear, and several scattered tenements 
near by, serving as ‘‘colonies’’ for bach- 
elors, made up the establishment. In the 
dingy parlor, with its forlorn carpet and 
cracked haircloth and mahogany furni- 
ture, the guests assembled in the even- 
ings, played cards and backgammon, and 
sometimes danced when the rattletrap of a 
piano could find a performer. Occasion- 


ally, two or three squeaky fiddles were 
brought down from Providence, to aid in 


the deception as to music. The polka 
had not come in, and the quadrilles were 
a sort of half-way between the by-gone 
minuet and the later lancers. 

Another shabby hotel on the main 
street, at the corner of Pelham street, de- 
serves mention, although not a fashion- 
ableresort. It was the only tavern open all 
through the year, 
the Golden Eagle, 
with the sign of 
that bird of free- 
dom perched in 
front, and kept by 
Tommy Townsend 
as everyone called 
him. It was head- 
quarters, during 
the longand sleepy 
winters, for the po- 
litical quidnuncs 
of Newport —the 
custom-house offi- 
cials, the postmast- 
er, and the select 
men of the town— 
where they drank 
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flip and told interminable 
yarns about nothing. Tom- 
my was famous for his fish- 
dinners, and it is related that 
his invariable greeting to 
newcomers, whom he sup- 
posed always wanted nothing 
but fish, was: ‘‘How’ll you 
have’em, sir—fried or biled?”’ 
When Oliver Hazard Perry’s 
famous expedition to Lake 
Erie was organized, his men 
started in coaches from 
Townsend’s Golden Eagle, 
for Bristol ferry, as the com- 
mencement of their long jour- 
ney. The house still stands, 
very much as it did; but the 
Golden Eagle tavern has been 
metamorphosed into the United States 
hotel. 

The ancient steamboats that I first re- 
member connecting Newport with Provi- 
dence and New York were the Benjamin 
Franklin and the President, which were 
about as much like the present magnif- 
icent Pilgrim as Noah’s ark was like a 
three-deck line-of-battle ship. They left 
Providence in the middle of the day, and 
somewhere about three in the afternoon 
tied up at Long wharf, to receive freight 
and passengers. They then paddled off 
for Long Island sound, and went round 
the dreaded Point Judith, which then pre- 
sented a real horror in seasickness, and 
reached New York the next morning, 
about the comfortable hour of ten. Re- 
turning, they did not reach Point Judith 
till long after day- 
light, when the us- 
ual calls for basins 
were somewhat dis- 
tracting and one’s 
ears might have 
mistaken the woe- 
begone passengers 
for Indians whoop- 
ing on the warpath. 

Across the sheeny 
waters west of Long 
wharf lay Goat is- 
land, then as now in 
the sole occupancy 
of the United States. 
It was then, how- 
ever, only marked 
by Fort Wolcott, an 
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earthwork, mounting a few old, rusty 
cannon, and without the sight of a single 
soldier. Its barracks were untenanted 
and dropping into decay. At the south 
end of the island was a curving point, 
on which whole shiploads of pirates had 
been hanged a century before, and their 
ghosts were still supposed to haunt the 
spot at night. On the north end of the 
island, before the long stone pier was 
built, on the end of which the light- 
house now stands, was an ancient bea- 
con-tower, which did much more harm 
than good, as its light continually en- 
trapped vessels which went ashore on 
the shoal stretching out from it. At last 
the United States came to the rescue, 
built the noble stone pier, hundreds of 
feet long, and pulled down the old tower. 
Those who now visit the torpedo station, 
with its active works and numerous fine 
quarters, can hardly realize how the 
island looked in the days of the old fort 
and light-house, when not a soul dwelt 
upon the spot, except the keeper of the 
misguiding beacon. 

There were then remaining many man- 
sions of the olden time, of most interest- 
ing character. The wealthy Hebrews, 
who at one time before the Revolution 
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numbered eighty families, all left New- 
port at that period and went elsewhere, 
and their dwelling-houses fell into the 
hands of impoverished strangers. The 
Jews went wherever trade induced them, 
but never returned. For three-quarters 
of a century afterward not a single Jewish 
family lived in Newport, and there are 
probably few there now. They left, how- 
ever, two touching memorials of their 
faith—the substantial synagogue and the 
house adjoining (for the rabbi), and the 
little cemetery, which Longfellow has 
made the subject of a charming poem. 
Both these places, in my recollection, 
were enclosed with plain brick walls, but 
in 1843, by a bequest of Abraham Touro, 
of New Orleans, were adorned with sub- 
stantial granite and iron fences, which 
permitted the passer-by to view these 
spots. Mr. Touro and his brother Judah 
were among those who left old Newport 
and never saw it again; but he was not 
unmindful of the beautiful home of his boy- 
hood. The bequest more than covers the 


expense of keeping the synagogue in or- 
der, and the trustees are sometimes puz- 
zled what to do with the surplus fund. 


Worship is occasionally held in the syna- 
gogue during the summer, when Hebrew 
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families visit the town, and the little cem- 
etery, with its large shade trees and its 
brilliant shrubs and flowers, lovingly 
gracing the antique tombstones, always 
attracts the interest of the visitor. Both 
the Touros directed that their remains 
should be brought to Newport and laid in 
the little graveyard of their ancestors. 
The Hunter and Malbone mansions, 
with the gardens of the last-named family 
near Miantomini hill, were also noted 
memorials. The Hunter house was on 


Washington street, skirting the bay, and 
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commanded from the rear a fine view of 
the harbor. Along the same avenue were 
many others which had belonged to the 
ante-revolutionary days, and which still 
kept up an air of decaying gentility. 
Dr. Hunter was a distinguished physi- 
cian, and his home was the especial re- 
sort of the French officers when they were 
quartered in Newport, notably of the 
Duke de Lauzun, one of General Rocham- 
beau’s staff. Lauzun had been taken ill 
and was received into Dr. Hunter’s house, 
where he was carefully nursed until his 
recovery. He appears never to have for- 
gotten the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Hun- 
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ter, nor their two beautiful daughters. 
Iauzun was one of the gayest spirits of 
the court of Versailles, a member of one 
of the oldest noble families of France, 
and among the women of his own land a 
noted gallant. 

The Malbone house, which still stands 
on Thames street, was during the last 
century the town residence of the wealthy 
Malbone family. It was built in the early 
part of the previous century, and is a 
solid brick double mansion, standing 
back from the line of the street, with an 
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air of aristocratic seclusion. When I first 
knew it, it.was occupied by relatives of 
mine and had a low brick wall in front, 
with ponderous wrought-iron gates, which 
were afterwards removed. Property was 
then so low in Newport that the half of 
the house in which my relatives lived was 
sold to them for five or six hundred dol- 
lars. The hanse was large enough to ac- 
commodate another family in the other 
half. Many of the rooms had fine old 
panelling and high, carved, wooden man- 
tel-pieces, while extensive garden grounds 
iay in the rear of the house. Here the 
lordly Malbones dwelt and feasted in the 








days of Newport’s commercial suprem- 
acy. Itissaid that much of their wealth 
was derived from the slave trade, in 
which other families were also interest- 
ed. They also possessed a summer 
home of large extent at the foot of 
Miantomini hill, the rocky fortress of 
the old Indian sachem who dwelt there 
in state when Roger Williams landed 
near by. These grounds, of many 
acres, commanded beautiful views over 
the island and the western bay, and 
a grand mansion-house stood in their 
midst. This was burned down before 
the Revolution, the fire occurring dur- 
ing an entertainment. According to 
tradition, Mr. Malbone had the table 
reset in the grounds, and insisted that 
his friends should not lose their din- 
ner. The house was never rebuilt ; 
the fortunes of the Malbones declined 
with the advent of the Revolution, and 
the seat became a ruin. Nearly sev- 
enty years elapsed, during which time 
‘‘Malbone’s garden,’”’ as the place was 
called, was the favorite resort on Sun- 
day afternoons for romantic young la- 
dies and smitten swains, to wander 
amidst the neglected hedge-rows and to 
breathe their loves beneatn the beautiful, 
dreamy cedars of Iebanon which adorned 
the spot. Remains of the ancient fish 
ponds, and a long, low brownstone wall, 
also told of the former elegance of the do- 
main. Some forty years ago the place 
was purchased by Mr. J. Prescott Hall, of 
New York, who erected a fine, large man- 
sion on the old site, and «*‘ Malbone’s gar- 
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den’’ became a thing of the past. 
The Vernon and the Champlin houses 
on the corner of Clarke and Mary streets 
were also historic and aristocratic abodes, 
and still remain, although no longer in 
possession of the old families. They are 
wooden structures, but elegant in aspect, 
and were built long before the Revolution. 
When General Washington visited New- 
port, he was entertained at 
the Vernon house, then the 
headquarters of Count de 
Rochambeau. One of its 
owners went to France about 
the time of the French rev- 
olution, and became posses- 
sor of quite a large number 
of valuable paintings by old 
masters, which he acquired 
in Paris, where so many 
fortunes were wrecked at 
that terrible time. From 
his long residence abroad 
and his familiarity with the 
language and manners of 
France, Mr. Vernon received 
the title of count among his 
friends and the public. His 
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paintings were sold after his death and 
brought large prices. The Vernons had 
also a large country-house a mile from 
town, overlooking a large part of the is- 
land. Adjoining this is the fine estate of 
Mr. Henry Bull, the mansion being erect- 
ed before the Revolution, by one of the 
colonial officials, and styled Kingscote. 
He was driven away by the Revolution 
and forced to flee, when the estate was 
confiscated. It was afterwards owned 
by Governor Collins. When I first 
knew this place, property was so low 
in Newport and its vicinity that it was 
offered, house and twenty-eight acres 
of land, for five thousand dollars. It 
is now worth at least twenty times 
that sum, and is still one of the most 
elegant residences on the island. 
Vaucluse, six miles from town, and on 
the shores of the lovely eastern bay, has 
always been one of the most noted coun- 
try-seats, and was built by a Mr. Elam, a 
wealthy gentleman, long before the Rev- 
olution. He was a bachelor, and having, 
it is said, been disappointed in love, 
named his place Vaucluse, after the cel- 
ebrated retreat of Petrarch, where he could 
1 bewail the 
loss of his 
; own Lau- 
ra. He, 
however, 
| survived 
the be- 
eaveient 
for many 
years, and 
was more 
noted for 
potatoes 
than for 
poetry, he 
having in- 
troduced 
tothe New 
York mar- 
ket a supe- 
rior vari- 
ety of that 
useful 
vegetable, 
which 
went by 
his name 
for a long 
time. The 
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grounds of Vaucluse are very extensive 
and especially beautiful, laid out in the 
old geometric style, but adorned with 
many rare trees, including fine specimens 
of the cedar of Lebanon. The gardens 
incline gently to the shore, where a pretty 
little bathing- beach is washed by the 
waters of the eastern bay, often called the 
Seconnet river, although an arm of the 
sea. 

Near by, on the same shore, was the 
Glen, a romantic resort, having, in min- 
iature, some of the features of the cele- 
brated Watkins Glen. It was a very 
favorite afternoon drive in those primitive 
days, forty years ago, and large parties 
of young people, duly matronized, would 
go out from Newport and pass an hour or 
two in innocent flirtations amidst the 
winding fastnesses of this beautiful spot, 
checkered by a little stream which wound 
its way to the shore. On coming back 
from the glen, it was usual to take tea at 
Mrs. Durfee’s celebrated tea-house close 
by, an inn as charming, in its way, as the 
Royal Sandrock of the Isle of Wight, and 
then reach Newport at the twilight hour. 
Mrs. Durfee’s griddle cakes were famed 
over all Rhode Island, and the insatiate 
appetites of the young ladies, after the 
drive and the courting in the glen, proved 
their excellence, as well as the fact that 
woman cannot live by romance alone. 
The grounds about this inn were very 
pretty, and a number of persons boarded 
there through the summer. In addition 
to these regular lodgers, Mrs. Durfee 
turned many an honest shilling by the 
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delicious teas she furnished to excursion 
parties. Near by, on the east main road, 
was another tea-house, and occasionally 
some of the fashionables would get up a 
very enjoyable subscription dance there. 
There were many other places of in- 
terest, regularly visited in those early 
days, and my childhood recollections go 
back even to the times when 
livery hacks were very 
scarce, almost as much so 
as in the days of Sam Place, 
who at one time during 
Newport’s extreme depres- 
sion kept the only hack in 
the town. When a party 
was on hand, this vehicle 
was running from dark till 
nearly daylight. The open 
Jersey wagons, as they were 
styled, were the favorite 
carriages, of the spring- 
less order with movable 
seats, which bounced and 
jolted violently every time 
the vehicle went over a 
stone, but which served 
for many a gay party to Miantomini hill. 
The Paradise rocks on the other side of 
the island, near the second beach, were 
favorite resorts for picnics. Numerous 
craggy nooks and dells give it a wild 
aspect, quite remote from the peak of 
Paradise. Its chief celebrity is derived 
from Bishop Berkeley, then dean, who, 
one hundred and fifty years ago, was 
accustomed often to walk acrcss the fields 
from his house, Whitehall, and, under the 
hanging cliff which overlooks the ocean, 
here to muse and write, his sublime 
spirit inspired by the great sea stretching 
out before him. Whitehall still stands, 
and belongs to Yale college. It is always 
a point of interest to lit- 
erary pilgrims. There, in 
one of the rooms occupied 
by the famous dean, is a 
fire-place surrounded by 
the same Dutch tiles he 
placed there. Around that 
fireside the dean and his 
friends from Newport often 
gathered. After aresidence 
of three years upon the is- 
land, finding that his plans 
proved abortive, he depart- 
ed for England, to return 
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no more, but leaving undying memories 
to his chosen Newport. It is said that, 
while he was deeply engaged in thought 
at the overhanging rocks of Paradise, the 
future grandeur of America came to him 
in prophetic vision, in consequence of 
which he composed the lines beginning, 


‘* Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
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Traces of some of the ancient indus- 
tries of Newport have been nearly or 
wholly obliterated. There were, in the 
days of my boyhood, relics of the salt 
works, which at one time formed quite 
an important feature. Long, shallow 
vats of stone were filled with water 
from the harbor, hauled there by ox- 
carts, and left to crystallize in the sun, 
and be worked into salt. The water cost 
nothing, and the salt must have paid 
some profit, as the industry was kept up 
for many years, but has long since been 
utterly extinct. The distilleries, also, of 
which there were, in ante-revolutionary 
days, at least twenty in full blast, manu- 
facturing rum to send to 
Africa to buy negroes with, 
had long been abandoned, 
as well as the old slave- 
pens on the wharves, which 
they had once filled; but 
the crumbling walls of 
some still remained to tell 
of former busy life. 

The Redwood library, 
not, as now, a flourishing 
atheneum, open every day 
and evening and thronged 
with visitors, was then only 
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the little central building, with two 
small side-rooms, and no alcoves to 
break its ancient aspect. Twice a week 
only, for two hours in the afternoon, was 
it open; but the privilege was, perhaps, 
the more enjoyed on account of its rarity. 
Around the room were arranged the 
shelves and the antique volumes, the 
panelled walls, and the rude old chairs 
and tables—all the same as a hundred 
years before. 
from three large windows in the rear, 
subdued by the thick foliage of the trees 
around. The old Newport worthies of 
long before the Revolution, with their 
silk stockings, shoe-buckles and satin 
embroidered waistcoats, attended with 
their wives in hooped petticoats, flow- 
ered satin skirts, and high, powdered 
coifs, with more liberal display of bosom 
in broad daylight than would now be 
sanctioned, and seemed to grace the place 
with their presence. It was delightful 
to peer into the ponderous old folios, the 
tomes on heraldry, voyages and history, 
and to mark in some of them the anno- 
tations of Rev. Dr. Styles, long decades 
before the librarian, and afterward presi- 
dent of Yale college. The mind, too, 
went back to the days in the Revolution 
when the British officers held sway in 
Newport and carried off a good many of 
the books. After that the place was 
nearly deserted for half a century, and 
the gentle Channing relates how he often 
passed day after day, and sometimes week 
after week, undisturbed by a single visitor. 
The original building was always consid- 
ered a gem of Grecian architecture, and 
was designed by Harrison, the assistant 
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builder of Marlborough’s famous Blen- 
heim house in England. 

Antique Trinity church, with its sacred 
memories of Dean Berkeley, who often 
preached from its pulpit; the organ he 


gave, in its choir loft, with the crown and 
mitre blazoned upon it; the royal crown 
of England still upon the vane of the 
steeple, probably the only symbol of 
kingly rule yet left in America ; the high, 
square pews; the mural tablets; the 
monument upon its side to the Chevalier 
de Tiernay, commander of the French 
fleet in Newport harbor, when Rocham- 
beau and a large force of distinguished 
officers arrived to aid the colonial cause ; 
the quaint old grave-stones of a century 
in the church-yard —all conspired to 
make the venerable edifice dear to the 
heart. There was, then, but one small 
Roman Catholic chapel in the town, and 
it was attended, once a month, by a 
priest from Providence. Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, the hero of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘« Minister’s Wooing,’’ had preached 
near by, his doctrines outdoing even 


S those of Calvin himself, but, singularly 


enough, the very edifice had been bought 
by the Unitarians. 

There were other interesting features 
of olden Newport, not less dear to the 
antiquarian, and nearly all now greatly 
changed. The island cemetery, now kept 














in good order, with its costly tombs and 
Belmont chapel, was then only a wilder- 
ness of graves, some dating from the 
earliest settlers, the slabs of uniform dark 
gray, with quaint lettering and angels’ 
heads carved thereon, slanting toward the 
four winds of heaven. The only monu- 
ment was the plain obelisk which marked 
the resting place of the hero of Lake 
Erie. The little Coddington burial-place, 
at the side of the First Baptist church, 
hid under its trees the graves of the 
founder of Newport, and of some of his 
associates. 

The custom-house was then the sleepiest 
of official cribs, tenanted by just such fos- 
sils as Hawthorne writes of in the Scarlet 
Letter; and the State house, still un- 
changed fortunately, the Masonic hall, 
the Moravian church, the Quaker meet- 
ing-house, and the «old mill,’’ were all 
redolent of colonial times. The Masonic 
hall, deserted as it was, had a sort of 
ghostly appearance, in accordance with 
the fearful stories told us in childhood 
of the mysteries of an initiation. The 
enormous Quaker sanctuary, dating back 
a hundred years, was filled to overflowing 
every June, when the venerable Friends, 
in the most straitlaced of orthodox cos- 
tume, appeared to have waked up out of 
the sleep of acentury. The ‘old mill’’ 


was a problem then as it is now; but we 
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took a more lively interest in the numer- 
ous wooden mills that dotted various 
parts of the town and whirled their white 
wings over the trees. 

The shopkeepers in those primitive 
days locked up their shops when they 
went to dinner, quite sure that no im- 
patient buyers would visit them until 
they returned, while so quiet was the 
old town at night that many a front door 
was left unfastened all the year around. 

At length, about 1830, the tide of New- 
port’s prosperity began slowly to turn. 
Mr. Henry Schroeder, a retired merchant 
of Baltimore, settled in the place, bought 
land and erected a cottage, while Mr. Gil- 
liatt, a wealthy Englishman, who had 
married Mr. Schroeder’s daughter, erected 
two beautiful dwellings on Touro street. 
Mr. Ball, a South Carolinian had previ- 
ously built on the same street; and Mr. 
Henry Middleton, from the same state, 
erected a substantial stone house, on a 
line with those further south. The last 
formed the nucleus of Mr. Bennett’s mag- 
nificent villa. It was not, however, until 
1844, that real hotel and villa life began. 
The Atlantic and Ocean houses were 
erected in that year, and in the next Mr. 
Edward King built his elegant villa, after 
the designs of Upjohn. Thenceforth the 
history of Newport belongs to the realm 
of wealth and fashion, 











HIS UNBIASSED OPINION. 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


M**s. GATHERUM - JONES, who 
adores celebrities. 
Miss Chester Dabney, who wrote A Gilded 
Pill. 
Mr. Chillingsby Blight, whose opinion is 
final. 


Scene—A flirtation nook, opening from 
Mrs. Gatherun’-Jones’ ball-room. Por- 
tiéres and tall plants screen C entrance. 
Small door L. Divan down I,C. Chairs 
here and there. 


At rise, Chester Dabney is discovered 
peeping through C entrance. Music and 
hum of voices comes from off. Mrs. G.-J. 
enters L. Chester advances to meet her. 

Mrs. G.-J.: «So glad to see you, my 
dear Chester ! (Kisses her.) So glad!’’ 

Chester: «‘So kind of you! What an 
alarming crush you have! I was afraid 
to venture in. ”’ 

Mrs. G.-J.: “Vve got quantity—but 
quality? (With gesture of despair.) Not 
one new celebrity !”’ 

Chester, looking off : «‘ Isn’t that Bang- 
erefsky by the piano?’”’ 

Mrs. G.-J.: ‘*Yes; but he is 
frightful temper and won't play. 
does he fancy I asked him for ?’”’ 

Chester: «What, indeed! But I see— 
one—two poets, eight novelists, an actor, 
and three critics. Enough lions to start 
a menagerie.”’ 

Mrs. G.-/., pathetically: «All last 
season’s; and last year’s lions are this 
year’s bores. Positively, you and Chil- 
lingsby Blight are—’’ 

Chester: ‘Chillingsby Blight, 
critic ?”’ 

Mrs. G.-J.: ‘Yes; is it not a triumph ? 


in a 
What 


the 





I have told him all about your dear book."’ 


Chester: ‘You didn’t tell him I wrote 
A Gilded Pill?’”’ 
Mrs. G.-/.: ‘* Certainly. I have pre 


pared everyone to meet you. Come!’ 
(Takes her arm.) 

Chester, drawing back: ‘I won’t— 
can’t be presented as the author of A 
Gilded Pill.”’ 

Mrs. G.-/.: 
ashamed of it?’’ 

Chester: ‘*No, only tired of being a 
tag on my own book. Before I wrote it I 
had friends. Now, I only make curious 
acquaintances, who stare, and question, 
and—and are perfectly horrid.”’ 

Mrs. G.-J.: ‘The penalty of fame. 
Come, my dear !’’ (Takes her arm again.) 

Chester, resisting: ‘Please, really I 
cannot run the gauntlet. I know the 
process so well. (Imitating) ‘Who is 
she? What did she do? Soh! soh! 
Gilded Pill. Oh! not bad-looking—for a 


‘‘Surely, you are not 


literary woman. Next!’ No, no!” 
Mrs. G.-/].: «“Nonsense!”’ 


Chester : ‘‘Present me as Miss Dabney. 
Please, Mrs. Gatherum-Jones! Let them 
find out for themselves if I am clever.”’ 


Mrs. G.-J.: ‘*How could they? At 
least—you know what I mean.’’ (Both 
laugh.) 


Chillingsby Blight enters hurriedly, L ; 
looks about haggardly. 

Blight: ‘‘ Peace at last! (Perceiving 
ladies.) No, caught again.’’ (Bows.) 

Mrs. G.-/., gushingly : «Ah, my dear 
Mr. Blight, I want you to meet this foolish 
girl—”’ 

Blight: «‘Charmed.’’ (Bows.) 

Mrs. G.-j.: «Mr. Blight, my dear 
Chester, is our most dreaded critic. His 
word is final, his—’’ 

Voice off : «* Mr, Claude Errol !”’ 
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Mrs. G.-J., ecstatically : «Claude Er- 
rol, the author of those naughty, naughty 
poems! My evening is turning out a suc- 
cess. Pardon!’’ (Hurries out C.) 

Blight, aside: «‘I wonder what she 
eoes in for? (Aloud) You have read Er- 

’s book?’’ 

Chester, severely : ‘‘ Certainly not.”’ 

Blight, hopefully : «*‘ Then you are not 
an advanced woman, Miss—er—pardon, 
was Chester the name?”’ 

Chester : «* My nameis Chester. (Aside) 
He don’t know me. Delightful !”’ 

Blight: «And you—er—pardon me 
again, but Mrs. Gatherum-Jones’ guests 
generally—er—er—”’ 

Chester: +‘ Generally are some one. I 
can give no excuse for living. I am just 
a plain, ordinary—’’ 

Blight: ‘ Plain, ordinary, pretty girl. 
More and more charming. (Placing chair) 
Pray sit down.’’ (Sits on divan.) 

Chester: ‘* You object to clever girls ?”’ 

Blight: «1 prefer fascinating ones.’’ 
(Points this with an insinuating look.) 

Chester, Jaughing: ‘You are clever, 





are you not? 
Blight: «i must refer you to my obit- 
uary notices.”’ 


Chester: ‘Ridiculous! But, seriously, 
why don’t you like clever women ?”’ 
Blight: + Because they are all dead.”’ 


Chester: ‘* Why, don’t you know—”’ 
Blight: «1 know an army of brightly 
imitative ~-omen in all departments of 


art. Charming dabblers—”’ 
Chester: ‘“‘Dabblers! Think of—’’ 
Blight: ‘«Oh, oh! A few exceptions 


proved the rule—and died in the at- 
tempt.”’ 

Chester: « Reaily!’’ 

Blight: « Angry?”’ 

Chester, sitting again : ‘No; but I can 
assure you I know—oh! lots of clever, 
brilliant, conscientious women.”’ 

Blight: ‘*Which of them has made a 
new departure in literature? ’’ 

Chester, confused: ‘‘ Departure ?’’ 

Blight: «Yes. Ah, you see! Women 
are like the Chinese: they imitate with 
dexterity, execute with celerity, adapt 
with rapacity, but originate—never.”’ 


(Half rises.) 


Chester: ‘*How crushing! I begin to 
fear you.”’ 

Blight: «You need not. (Takes up 
her fan; fans her.) A womanly woman 


commands my respectful admiration,’’ 
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Chester: ‘* Are brains unwomanly ?’’ 

Blight: «« Apparently.”’ 

Chester: «‘Oh!"’ (Begins to tear up 
her bouquet.) 

Blight: «Every day, some feminine as- 
pirant demands my unbiassed opinion of 
her book, or my life.’’ 

Chester: « Well?”’ 

Blight: «She gets my life: at least, I 
shorten it by hunting for something to 
say.”’ 

Chester: «‘ 1 should tell her the truth.”’ 

Blight: ‘Impossible! There are al- 
ways some pathetic extenuating circum- 
stances in the way. Her work is deplor- 
able, but—she has a sick father, or hus- 
band. Or she is a gifted widow with ten 
children, or a consumptive orphan. In 
short, I cannot give her my unbiassed 
opinion.”’ 

Chester, nervously : ‘‘There are others. 
(Rises.) Suppose—just for fun—suppose 
I had written a novel.’’ 

Blight: ««Heaven forbid !’’ (Rises.) 

Chester; ‘‘ But suppose I had—just for 
fun—wouldn’t you give me your un- 
biassed opinion ?”’ 

Blight: ««SupposeI did. And suppose 
—just for fun—that you cried, and called 
me monster ?”’ 

Chester: ‘‘As if I would! (Crosses, 
sits R.) But I am not a clever woman.’’ 

Blight, joining her: ‘ The woman 
who does not publish a book to prove her 
ignorance, is very clever, negatively.’ 
(Fans her, with devoted air.) 

Chester, much irritated : «* Please don’t 
fan me! I—I—well, I think women are 
just as original as men ”’ 

Blight: «They are nicer.’ 
paces about.) 

Chester: ‘« More original ! 

Blight: «« Name one—alive ; dead don’t 
count.’’ (Sits L.) 

Chester: «I will. Did you ever read— 
a—a—A Gilded Pill?” 

Blight: Yes.” 

Chester, fiercely: +‘ It is considered to 
be a new departure.”’ 

Blight: +‘ Oh, yes ; the author is like a 
balky horse—she departs from the beaten 
track backwards into a ditch."’ 

Chester: ‘So that is your unbiassed 
opinion ?”’ 

Blight: ««Certainly.’’ (Fans her again.) 

Chester: «* Why didn’t you write a crit- 
icism and tell her so?”’ 


( Rises, 


” 
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Blight: «1. did. I was almost as funny 
as I could be. Touched it up in my most 
sportively sarcastic vein, and then—’’ 
leaning forward: 


Chester, « And 
then—’”’ 

Blight: «Suppressed it at the request 
of Mrs. Gatherum-Jones. There is the 
usual pathetic reason: Miss Dabney is 
an orphan, and my critique might have 
injured the sale of her book.”’ 

Chester, springing up: “Oh! And I— 
(Recovers herself, and bestows a dazzling 
smile on Blight.) Do tell me what you 
said, Mr. Blight! I am a very intimate 
friend of Miss Dabney.”’ 

Blight, taking out note-book: ‘Do 
you care for the flavor of minced friend ?"’ 

Chester : «It’s mental ice-cream soda 
tome. (Sits by him.) Goon! Please/’’ 

Blight: ‘“You won't tell her?”’ 

Chester, burlesquing: ‘‘I swear that 
she shall never know your unbiassed 
opinion, unless you read it to her your- 
self !’’ 

Blight, \aughing : « I shall never place 
myself in such an embarrassing position. 
Oh, no! (Opens book.) I believe she is 
_here tonight.’’ 

Chester, demurely : «* Yes, she is very 
much here.”’ 

Blight, turning over pages: 
pretty?”’ 

Chester: ‘“‘No; but she’s—she’s— 
(Laughs behind her fan.) Please go on!”’ 

Blight, reading : «‘‘ A Gilded Pill is a 
striking example of the useless in fiction 
—as it is equally false to life and art, and 
neither amuses nor instructs.’ ”’ 

Chester, gasping: “Oh! Oh! Now— 
goon!’’ 

Blight, reading: ‘‘It, however, in- 
troduces us to an entirely new type of 
hero—’”’ 

Chester, brightly: « Yes!”’ 

Blight: «*Who would shine resplen- 
dent as a freak, from his remarkable 
physique. In addition tothe conventional 
marble brow and chiseled lips, Claude 


“Is she 
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Lorraine possesses the torso of Apollo, 
midnight hair, one cold steel eye, one arin 
of Hercules, the lope of a tiger, and the 
fierce temper of his Arabian mother. 
When we add that he combines the intel- 
lect of the village idiot with the morals 
of a thug, we have simply rounded out 
Miss Dabney’s -portrait of a happily im- 
possible man—’ ”’ 

Chester, springing up: “Ah!” 

Blight, folding up book: ‘ ‘His love 
scenes are ineffably brutal.’ ”’ 

Chester: ‘* You mean strong.’’ 

Blight, dryly: «A dog fight is strong.”’ 

Chester, pacing up and down: «I mean 
strong! Ah, I understand now your 
prejudice against women. You are jeal- 
ous !”’ 

Blight, rising: ‘Jealous!”’ 

Chester: +‘ Critics are stunted authors, 
pickled in disappointment—”’ 

Blight: «Oh, I say—”’ 

Chester: ‘*Revenging their own fail- 
ures on their successful rivals.’’ 

Blight: ‘*Why make such a personal 
matter of this ?’’ 

Chester, tragically: ««Why?”’ 

Mrs. G.-/., in door C: ** My dear, you 
must come. Everyone is simply wild to 
meet the author of A Gilded Pill.”’ 

Blight, with agony: ‘ You wrote it?”’ 

Chester: ‘ Yes.” 

Blighi: «Your name is not Chester ?”’ 

Chester: «*My name is Chester Dab- 
ney.”’ 

Blight: « And I—”’ (Sinks into chair.) 

Mrs. G.-J.: “You did not know? 
What a pity!” 

Chester, hysterically : «« Not at all, for— 
thanks to the misunderstanding—I have 
had the dubious pleasure of receiving 
Mr. Blight’s unbiassed opinion of my 
book. Let us go!’’ (Exitswith Mrs. G.-J.) 

Blight, starting up: ‘‘ Miss Dabney ! 
One moment! (Sinks down again.) Ah, 
truth, truth! Why did you ever leave 
your well?”’ 

(Quick curtain.) 


























THE PAPYRUS PLANT. 


By GEORG EBERS. 


“INCE Auguste Mariette began his excavations in 
Egypt a number of remarkable monuments of an- 
tiquity have been discovered on the Nile, particularly 
within recent years, where one remarkable discovery has 
followed the other. 

Among these are antiquities of such importance and 
in such numbers that it seems almost incomprehensible 
how, despite earlier zealous investigation in neighboring 
localities, these great finds could have remained undis- 
covered, consisting not alone of stone and metal but 
of far less durable organic matter—aithough the state of 
preservation is readily understood by every one who appreciates 
the conservant power of the sand together with the hot, dry air 
in the almost rainless region of the valley of the Nile; and these 
conditions have largely aided in the preservation of the tender 
vegetable fiber of the papyrus. 

It is truly surprising that of recent years infinitely more of such 
easily destructible objects have been brought to light than at any 
previous time. 

We could almost believe that the soil of Egypt, like a living 
thing, had held back to the last those monuments which possessed 
the smallest claim to preservation ; and to this is added another 
peculiar circumstance, viz.: while the earliest discoveries of papy- 
rus have mainly enclosed fragments out of more ancient times, 
the great majority of the newly discovered papyrus, on the other 
hand, belongs to the more recent epochs of Egyptian history, 
namely, the Hellenic and Roman. 

Just as if one should find in the neighborhood of an American 
battlefield, among the old flint locks and swords of Washington’s 
time, pieces of uniform and cannon belonging to the war of the 
Rebellion. 

Many questions have been addressed to the writer of this article 
relating to this curious phenomenon, mostly showing an entirely 
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false conception of the material of which 
papyrus consists, of its preparation and 
employment. This is the more to be 
regretted as the papyrus factories on the 
old Nile are as truly the original source 
of our writing and books as is the Phee- 
nician alphabet the basis of our own. 

Our word paper is directly derived from 
papyrus, our word Bible from byblos, the 
Greek name of the papyrus plant and the 
writing material prepared from it—the 
Greek word byblion applying to both. 

Up to the period of the Byzantine em- 
pire, papyrus was used in the copying of 
legal works. 

It had long been the custom in an- 
cient Egypt to use black ink, and to be- 
gin each sentence 
with red ink; hence 
our word rubric, 
from rubrum, red. 

It is to be observed 
that the rolls of pa- 
pyrus were formed 
by the gluing to- 
gether of single 
leaves. Thedraught 
of court-sittings or, 
originally, only the 
statements of the 
time of the sitting 
were glued on the 
report of the prose- 
cution, the witness’s 
testimony, or the 
notary’s documents; 
hence, comes our 
word protocol, sig- 
nifying glued. 

The word charta 
or carta was given 
by the Romans to 
papyrus, as the 
same word is given 
by the Italian of to- 
day to paper; hence, 
the German word 
karte and the Eng- 
lish chart and card. 

The numbering ot 
pages occurs in pa- 
pyrus books of very 
ancient date, as also 
in that called after 
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THE PAPYRUS PLANT. 


us the Ebers papyrus (a manual of Egyp- 
tian: medicine), wherein the pages are 
numbered from beginning to end, over 
the middle of the text; and this writing, 
being of the nature of a collection, was 
issued in its present form under Amen- 
ophis I. in the sixteenth century, B.c. 

In this same manuscript occur, even at 
this early date, crosses or asterisks to de- 
note the proper place in the text for any 
notes or additions. 

Thus papyrus literature is to be re- 
garded as the root or origin from which 
has sprung our own. To treat it in its 
entirety would be to write a volume on 
the subject ; hence, this essay will simply 
be devoted to a description of the papyrus 
plant and of the writing material prepared 
from it, as also of the fabrication of papy- 
rus paper and the papyrus books or rolls. 

The plant from which the writing ma- 
terial was obtained is the cyperus papy- 
rus. Papyrus* antiquorum is of genuine 
African origin, occurring almost every- 
where in the dark continent where 
marshes and sluggishly flowing water are 
to be found, as well as in the southern 
part of Western Asia and Syria, on the 
shores of the Jordan and the lake of 
Tiberias, and also in certain localities in 
Sicily. 

Its geographical limit is from 38° north 
to 26° south latitude. The Syrian and 
Sicilian varieties are not identical with 
those from which the writing material of 
antiquity was prepared. 

The Sicilian variety is to be commonly 
understood when reference is made to the 
papyrus plant; for what is cultivated 
in European and American greenhouses 
comes, almost without exception, from 
the neighborhood of Palermo. Genuine 
specimens of the African variety are so 
difficult to obtain that when the botanist, 
Professor Schenk of Leipsic, wished to 
procure a stalk of the papyrus plant for 
examination, he could find only a single 
specimen of the true African cyperus anti- 
quorum ; this one was cultivated in Dres- 
den, while the other botanical gardens to 
which he had applied only possessed 
papyrus from Palermo, which is generally 
designated papyrus syriacus. 

The differences distinguishing the two 


bg Pronounced papfrus, rather than papyrus. Ilawipos had in classic Greek a long u, from which the 


Latin poet scans papyrus: Catull. 35,17. 


In Attic Greek papyrus is long, in Hellenistic, short. 

















plants are very slight; we 
can, therefore, leave off a 
more detailed discussion at 
this point. The rare occur- 
rence of the African species 
in our botanical gardens is 
easily explained by the re- 
markable fact that the plant 
having its existence, during 
the time of the pharaohs, on 
the shores of the entire Nile 
and growing with the utmost 
luxuriance on the branches 
of the delta, has, together 
with the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile, disappeared 
from Egypt proper and with- 
drawn to the upper Nile. 
There it occurs today in large 
quantities. It reaches a 
height of fifteen feet, and the 
stalks are so strong that 
boats are constructed from 
it on the Tzana lake today, 
as was formerly the case in 
ancient Egypt. 

Travellers who have met 
with the papyrus thickets on 
the upper Nile are loud in 
praise of the wonderful sight 
that they present. The mon- 
uments dating from the time 
of the pharaohs frequently 
represent these thickets and show the ar- 
tistic effort to represent their luxuriant 
growth, as well as the diversified fauna 
which seek protection along the banks 
or flutter about in search of nourishment. 

The plants from which the books were 
made afforded the artist an opportunity to 
show himself a philosopher in his efforts 
at representation. It is, indeed, scarcely 
accidental that in such pictures one insect 
follows another, the bird sweeps past after 
the insect, the fox chases the bird, while 
man pursues both bird and quadruped. 

Already, in the time of the pyramids, we 
find the harvest of the papyrus repre- 
sented, and in the oldest inscriptions the 
picture of the papyrus plant and the book 
roll prepared from it belongs to the hiero- 
glyphical written characters. 

The Greeks and Romans were greatly 
delighted, and most justly, with the sight 
of this tender green hedge, standing high 
up out of the water. Cassidorus, the long- 
lived private secretary of Theodoric the 
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A PAPYRUS THICKET, FROM 
A TOMB AT BENI HASSAN. 
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Great, who reached the latter 
part of the sixth century, 
was also attracted by it, and 
has given the following terse 
but clear description of it: 
‘«« Here was lifted up a forest 
without branches; these 
bushes without leaves ; this 
harvest in the waters; this 
ornament of theswamp.’’ At 
this period, papyrus was still 
used as a writing material 
and was a source of wealth 
to the Egyptians; but when 
parchment was substituted 
for the use of papyrus, the 
culture of the cyperus was 
abandoned; the ground once 
occupied by papyrus thick- 
ets was more profitably em- 
ployed, until, finally, the last 
papyrus stalk disappeared 
from the delta and Upper 
Egypt, and he who looks 
there today for the papyrus 
plant, looks in vain. 

To be sure of meeting with 
it one must ascend the Nile 
Ks to Khartoum, and follow up 

the White Nile. But a view 
of this ‘‘ornament of the 
swamp,’’ as Cassidorus has 
it, is to be obtained with less 
difficulty, as a trip to Sicily suffices to 
show the curious observer a really superb 
papyrus thicket. The cyperus fields on 
the shores of the Victoria Nyanza and 
Ukerewe lake occupy much greater areas, 
and, according to Steudner, Schweinfurth, 
Stanley, and others, there occur enormous 
forests of this plant in shallow places, 
particularly on the borders of the Sobat, 
which, together with other plants, form 
immense and impenetrable thickets. In 
the indentations of the Nile, island clus- 
ters rise over fifteen feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Indeed, one hears of 
such luxuriant growth along the White 
Nile as to obstruct the flow of the river in 
many places like a wall. ‘The papyrus 
grove in Syracuse is also a most amazing 
sight. 

One hot day in June, as I was sailing in 
a boat up the Anapo to the spring Kyane 
(today called Testa di Pisima), I found 
myself in one of those very thickets which 
the Egyptian artists know how to portray 
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so admirably. The clear, heated air trem- 
bled, as in Africa, above the plant masses, 
which reached twelve or fifteen feet above 
our heads on either side of the boat. The 
graceful tufts on the ends of each slender 
spikelet crowned the stalks like a green 
feather ornament, growing so close to- 
gether that the eye could not pierce them. 
Although consisting, of course, of many 
members, still the thicket presented the 
appearance of a solid wall, arousing envy 
as, in the great heat, it stood laving its 
feet in the water of the river, and ever 
drinking in new life and refreshment 
under the burning summer sun. As a 
polished metal plate reflects some dark, 
smooth surface, so the water mirrored our 
image and that of the boat and the beauti- 
ful plant-wall on the shore, so clearly, in- 
deed, that the movement of the tender 
leaves on each individual tuft became 
visible, while here, as in ancient Egypt, 
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In ancient times, through the Egyptian 
delta, there were many places very similar 
in character to those near Syracuse, where 
papyrus flourished in greater luxuriance 
and where far better cultivated specimens 
were to be found. We know what 
enormous quantities of cyperus plants 
were obtained there, and that cultivation 
developed extensive varieties whose pe- 
culiarities it is no longer possible to de- 
termine, although differing essentially in 
their quality and price. We visited the 
places where, in ancient times, some of 
the finer varieties grew ; they embraced 
the old Sebennytic district, called today 
Semennoud, a most wretched spot, at 
which we arrived when sailing up the 
Damietta branch from Mansura. In this 
neighborhood the blue and white varieties 
of the lotus flower, which have also disap- 
peared from the rest of Egypt, are still to 
be found in some places, and Dr. Roche- 
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hovering over this luxuriant growth, 
were swarms of the airiest children of the 
insect world. 

Such multitudes of brilliant, shim- 
mering libellulidz, butterflies and other 
insects I never had met with, even on 
the Nile, their humming and buzzing 
bearing us company the entire trip 
through the camerone, as the broadening 
of the river is here called. And as this 
sibilation, mingled with the more cheer- 
ful chirping, sounded on my ear like some 
monotone, I bethought me of an old myth 
that was connected, in ancient times, with 
the stream on which we were, according 
to which this water sprang from the tears 
of the nymph Cyane, the companion of 
Proserpina, weeping in sorrow over her 
mistress’s disappearance. The tradition 
that the tyrant Hiero transplanted the 
papyrus anapus from Egypt into Syra- 
cuse we must, for many reasons, disre- 
gard. 
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GATHERING THE PAPYRUS HARVEST 


bach even, some few decades ago, saw the 
ground seeds of this water plant used by 
the fellahin as an article of food, and 
yet of the papyrus antiquorum there was 
not a single stalk to be found! And for- 
merly no variety of papyrus was more 
highly valued, or dearer, than that from 
Sebennytos. 

In the neighborhood of Sais (known to- 
day as Sa el-Hager) formerly abounded 
a highly valued variety, but we could 
not discover a single vestige of the 
plant along the shallow shores of the 
lake. The same may be said of the 
region of Tanis, where the well-known 
Tanitic papyrus was obtained. It ap- 
pears to be entirely extinct, as in the 
district of Thebes, where the papyrus was 
extensively cultivated and an excellent 
variety of paper, the charta thebaica, was 
prepared. Neither the shores of the Nile, 
nor the various ponds and lakes, would 
afford opportunity today for even a mod- 














erate quantity of the papyrus plant to 
flourish. 

The entire western delta may be re- 
garded as the habitat of the Libyan 
papyrus. 

The papyrus was from the earliest time 
so preéminently the characteristic plant 
of Lower Egypt that it was even intro- 
duced by the builders of the pyramids to 
depict the landscape of this region ; in- 
deed, it may with justice be designated 
as its heraldic emblem. It is generally 
represented as a high stalk with some- 
what lower and diminishing branches 
which are not infrequently broken on 
either side. 

Different parts of the papyrus were 
frequently employed for ornamentation 
in architecture, being so true to nature 
that a mistake became impossible. The 
general appearance of the individual plant 
can scarcely be given shorter, or more to 
the point,than in the description by Strabo. 
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specimens, such as I have myself culti- 
vated, it appears almost circular, but the 
older ones, particularly toward the top of 
the stalk, show the edges to be sharper. 
The middle of a stalk cut by the professor 
of botany at Leipsic, Professor Schenk, 
formed almost a complete equilateral 
triangle. 

The roots reach a considerable length 
and are strongly developed ; they form a 
strong horizontal branch from which the 
stalk ascends at a right angle, while those 
of the under part, consisting of fine root- 
lets, descend into the water. The roots 
frequently attain the thickness of a man’s 
arm and the length of several meters. In 
the case of young specimens they are still 
soft and have a not unpleasant taste. 
The root bulbs of a papyrus variety called 
in old Egyptian «‘gayu,’’ are very aro- 
matic. These are often mentioned under 
curatives and receipts for perfumes and 
belong most certainly to the cyperus 

















FROM THE MASTABAT-FARAOON AT MEMPHIS. 


He describes it as «a bare pole supporting 
a bunch on the top.’’ This bunch, or 
cluster, consists of a mass of very narrow, 
thin leaves which display themselves 
from the end of the stem, or, as in the 
case of older specimens, surround the 
stalk on every side like a beautiful 
rounded, drooping crown of leaves. The 
stalk is whitish in color to the point 
where it is submerged, while above it is 
a most beautiful sap-green color. The 
ancient Egyptians must truly have taken 
an infinite pleasure in the graceful appear- 
ance of the plant, as is shown by the 
fact that a papyrus stalk with the tuft in- 
tact took the place of the scepter in the 
hands of a mummied king under the 
pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty. Also 
goddesses, and especially those of the 
north (the Buto of the Classics) have such 
emblems in the hand. 

The older the stalk the more decidedly 
triangular is the section. In very young 





varieties, and are not to be regarded, as is 
often the case, as papyrus antiquorum. 
What is utilized belongs much rather to 
the cyperus esculentus L. The main root 
of this plant was regarded by the ancient 
Egyptians as a delicacy, mentioned by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, and numbers 


of dishes containing large quantities 
of it have been discov- 

ered in the graves. In Ng p= 

the Passalacqua collec- U2 

tion a number of these #3) —% 


root bulbs have been tak- 
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workshops and perfume 
laboratories. They are 
very dark in color, round 
in shape and quite small. 
The edible lower portion 
of the papyrus antiquorum 
is to these aromatic bulbs 
as bread to cake, and was 
a much more usual article 
of food, as the papyrus an- 
tiquorum, being cultivated 
for writing material, grew 
far more abundantly on 
the Nile than papyrus 
esculentus. 
Diodorus relates with & 


what small means it was 4 scrrse—orIGINAL IX THE LOUVRE. 


possible in Egypt to main- 

tain a child, namely, with twenty drach- 
mz, or about four dollars. Among the 
simple articles of food with which children 
were nourished, he mentions the under 
part of the papyrus plant which was roast- 
ed over the fire. But other portions of the 
stalk were also boiled, and sucked out, as 
the boys and girls along the Nile may be 
seen sucking sugar-cane today. Certain 
portionsof the papyrusstalk were also used 
in the kitchens of the better classes as 
appears from old receipts. Still the 
papyrus antiquorum, besides being man- 
ufactured into paper, found other useful 
applications. In this country, so desti- 
tute of wood, the dried bulbs were used as 
fuel, and it was also converted into char- 
coal. Boats were in very early times built 
from the stalks ; in the pictures found of 
them they seem to have been made by 
binding numerous stalks together, the 
boat’s keel curving sharply at the stern, 
but less at the bow where the oar was 
plied. The center resting like a raft on 
the water afforded very little space for 
passengers, the boatmen faced forward, as 
was not the case in larger boats. These 
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boats were also used as a 
protection against croco- 
diles, and, further, the 
sails were prepared out of 
papyrus pith. Cages were 
constructed from the 
branches, as well as a vari- 
ety of boxes and baskets, 
and it is not impossible 
that the ark in which the 
babe Moses was discovered 
consisted of the same ma- 
terial. We learn further 
of the wreaths which were 
woven from the leaves of 
the papyrus. 

Plutarch relates that 
when Agesilaus came to 
Egypt, a wreath of papyrus was present- 
ed to him, and its airy grace so won 
his heart that he made the request for 
another. From the bark a bast-fiber was 
obtained from which not only silk was 
prepared, but also mats, mattresses and 
carpets were woven. Papyrus ropes were 
in use from an early period—a rope made 
of papyrus bast-fiber is mentioned in the 
Odyssey. Herodotus refers to the papy- 
rus cable which was used by Xerxes in 
throwing a bridge of boats across the 
Hellespont. Prisoners of war brought 
into Egypt by the pharaohs were bound 
with papyrus ropes: did they come out of 
the more northerly regions they were 
represented as bound with ropes on the 
ends of which were the papyrus blossom, 
thus conveying the idea of the northland. 

That Martianus Capella, at the mar- 
riage of Philology with Mercury, adorned 
the feet of the bride with papyrus shoes 
(calcei ex papyro textili) may be regarded 
in the light of the humorous, in order 
that the head as well as the feet of Philol- 
ogy might thus be immersed in books, 
or, at the least, in writing material. 
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A PLEASURE PARTY IN PAPYRUS BOATS. 











HOW TO AVOID TAKING 


By CHAS. 


Wz those who ‘take cold easily,’’ the 
usual caution against draughts and 
damp feet is inadequate. Such persons 
seldom suffer from a known imprudence. 
Little key-hole draughts and «trifling ’”’ 


exposures, like little sins, which no re- 
morse attends or cures, are most danger- 


ous to delicate persons. These slight 
causes of disease, which are harmless to 
robust persons, can never be entirely 
avoided, and it is only by increasing the 
body’s power of resisting such influences, 
that this unfortunate susceptibility to 
colds may be cured. This power of re- 
sistance may be cultivated. Autumn is 
the most favorable season for such treat- 
ment and the cure may be wrought at 
home and without expense. 

The skin is much more than a mere 
covering to the body. It might be said 
to represent in its structure, and to sup- 
plement in functions almost every organ 
of the body. The blushing cheek tells 
how intimate is the relation of blood sup- 
ply to nervous impression. So richly 
supplied with blood-vessels that it may 
at one time contain a large proportion of 
the entire blood ; so intimately related to 
the vital processes that a burn of even 
slight severity extending over more than 
three-fifths of the body, is generally fatal, 
and so delicately sensitive, that differences 
in weight of seven to “—* and 
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COLD. 


A. HOUGH, M.D. 


variations in temperature of but one-half 
degree, are perceptible, we need not won 
der that through our skin we are pro- 
foundly influenced by our surroundings. 

The influence of cold upon the skin 
causes a temporary blanching of the sur- 
face; the minute blood-vessels contract, 
the blood recedes and accumulates in 
deeper and more protected structures. 
That which immediately follows this first 
chilling is wherein the person of robust 
health and the one who ‘‘ takes cold eas- 
ily’’ differ so widely. Immediately fol- 
lowing the blanching should be a return 
flow of warm blood to the exposed part, 
the skin becoming rosy, warm and doubly 
fortified against chill. The delightful 
glow which follows bathing a part of the 
body in cold water, is an example of what 
should follow exposure. Reaction often 
follows so quickly, that stepping from 
the house into cold wind or rain, appears 
to call an immediate glow to the face 
and warmth to the entire body. Persons 
who are endowed with this power of rapid 
reaction, enjoy boisterous weather and 
have little fear of evil consequences from 
any ordinary exposure 

Vastly different is the lot of their un- 
fortunate fellows who take cold easily. 
Even a slight chilling of the skin pro- 
duces effects which may ultimately be 
serious. The circulation, usually slug- 
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gish and insufficient in quantity, is pro- 
foundly disturbed. Blanching of the ex- 
posed portion of the body is pronounced. 
The skin becomes relaxed, white, moist 
and cold, or the condition called ‘ goose- 
skin’’ may be present. This local con- 
dition persists, possibly for hours. The 
nervous system is profoundly impressed ; 
general chilliness, indisposition, both 
physical and mental, frontal headache, 
aching of the limbs, general soreness—in 
short, what physicians call general mal- 
aise, or ‘ill ease,’’ indicate an imminent 
illness. All these results attend because 
there is failure to react at the point of ex- 
posure. 

Now, it is by cultivating the power of 
reaction, that delicate persons may les- 
sen their liability to colds. Multiplying 
wraps, increasing the weight of clothing 
ordinarily worn, and hermetically sealing 
and overheating the living-rooms, are all 
wrong. 

Prompt reaction presupposes pure blood 
and plenty of it, circulating in a healthy 
skin. Pure blood can only be made from 


proper food—not medicine—assimilated 
during exercise, either active or passive, 
in pure air, not too warm. 


A healthy 
skin is, first, a clean skin, one from which 
all the organic débris has been removed 
by thorough washing. Too frequently, 
bathing consists in moistening the greasy 
impurities and then distributing them 
evenly over thesurface—much as we polish 
a shoe. So long as the moistened hand 
will rub up anything from the skin, it is 
not clean. 

Next, the skin should be elastic, firm- 
textured, and muscular. Every little hair 
follicle, each of the myriad glands, and 
all the minute blood-vessels with which 
the skin is so abundantly supplied, are 
surrounded by tiny muscles, which have 
an important réle in the processes of life. 
Unless these muscles be strong, active, 
quick to respond to demands made upon 
them by their accompanying nerves, the 
skin is sluggish and reaction cannot be 
prompt and efficient. These, in common 
with all muscles, require exercise to keep 
them in proper tone. 

Such a skin as I have attempted to 
picture may be cultivated, just as quick- 
ness of perception, and muscular strength 
and dexterity in other parts, come by 
exercise. 


HOW TO AVOID TAKING COLD. 


This may strike one as a novel proposi- 
tion, but it is absolutely true that the 
most efficacious means of cultivating im- 
munity against colds is in exercising the 
skin and habituating it to those changes 
of temperature and humidity which no 
one can hope entirely to avoid. 

If the reader will give but one month's 
trial to the plan of treatment I am pro- 
posing, further argument will be unneces- 
sary. 

First, keep your skin clean by frequent, 
thorough, energetic bathing, followed by 
much friction. If you are in reach of a 
competent masseur, employ massage oc- 
casionally, until your skin acquires elas- 
ticity, and becomes hardened to rather 
harsh usage. 

Immediately upon rising, move leisure- 
ly about the chamber for a few minutes, 
day by day increasing the exposure of the 
body, until soon you can take an air bath 
of five or ten minutes’ duration, without 
discomfort. This exposure should always 
be followed by brisk rubbing before dress- 
ing. Soon you may venture to dampen 
the entire body, by rubbing with the 
hand, moistened in water which has stood 
exposed over night, and is nearly the 
temperature of the room. Next, use a 
sponge, slightly moistened; then one 
which is not so dry. Soon you will be 
taking with impunity, and enjoying, a 
cold sponge bath, which may become more 
prolonged and more beneficial as the skin 
becomes habituated to it. 

But do not forget that these baths are 
to be followed, in all cases, by brisk and 
prolonged rubbing and kneading of the 
skin, and are not to take the place of the 
thorough cleansing bath, taken. at some 
other time of the day. 

These morning baths are merely skin 
gymnastics, beneficial in that they harden 
it and increase its power of reaction. As 
the weather becomes colder with advancing 
autumn, gradually the morning tempera- 
ture of your room and the water which 
you use for your ablutions become lower, 
and when you are habituated to them, 
you may venture to open the windows 
a little, on the warmer mornings, and 
expose the nude body to a slight draught. 

During the night, the mucous mem- 
branes should be hardened by leaving the 
chamber windows open, to the extent 
they should have been during the sum- 





RHODODENDRON LAND. 


mer, guarding only against draughts or 
exceptional falls in temperature. 

During the day, remain out of doors as 
much as the weather will permit, and re- 
sist the impulse to put on unduly heavy 
clothing. 

I would not be understood as deprecat- 
ing ordinary prudence, at any time. Keep 
the feet dry and warm, and the body dry, 
at all times ; avoid violent changes and 
the long continued cooling of a single 
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portion of the body; remember that the 
draught through a two-inch aperture, if 
it strike the person, is more dangerous 
than the wind through an entirely open 
window ; believe that, often, the Thanks- 
giving dinner is as active in causing a 
cold as are ‘chill November's surly 
blasts ’’ outside; persevere in the course 
of training laid down, and you will find 
that what must be endured may be largely 
curtailed by fortifying against it. 


LAND. 
1614. 


HALE. 


Now close to shore sail! 





Larboard now! And drop your fore-sail ! 
See, boys, what yon point discloses, 
Where the wind so softly blews, is 
Heaven’s own land of Ruddy Roses. 


Past the Cormorant we sail ! 

Past the rippling Beaver-Tail ! 
Green the shore,—and red with flowers, 
Sweet with singing,—fresh with showers. 
Is this new-found land of ours! 


Roses all along the sand, 

Roses on the trees on land— 
Rosy Beach and Rosy Highland! 
I shall take this land for my land, 
And I name it « Roses Island.”’ 





SENATOR STANLEY'S 
STORY. 


AM a senator of the United States. 

A man who has reached a position in 
this body by fair means or otherwise, has 
had much experience; he certainly has 
been through enough to kill all romance 
and sentimentalism of disposition. Asa 
brother senator of mine once said: «A 
man who reaches the Senate of the United 
States has been chased and torn on the way 
by bloodhounds, tramped over and tossed 
by wild elephants to such an extent that 
nothing afterwards can hurt him."’ This 


remark was brought out by a question 


concerning an editorial in a leading New 
York newspaper, which tore the charac- 
ter of my friend to shreds and held him 
up as an object of contumely before its 
readers. 

Possibly, my senatorial friend exagger- 
ated the difficulties along the path to the 
senate, so as to properly set off his own 
success in getting there, but there was a 
touch of truth in his highly colored and 
dramatic picture of the road to the posi- 
tion of a senator. We senators know 
that we are a class set apart. We are the 
eighty-eight men who have captured the 
first prizes of American politics, and it 
cannot be denied that we always main- 
tain the superiority of our positions. 

But I must not forget that I have a 
story to tell. I have acquired a bad habit 
in the senate debates of rambling at will 
when engaged in a discourse, and it is 
difficult for me to harness myself down to 
the straight way of a succinct narrative. 
From a friend, a successful writer, I have 
learned the following rule for telling a 
story ; itis : Begin at the beginning and 
stop when you have finished. 

This looks like a simple rule, but I find 
it will require seme practice to follow it 


By T. C. CRAWFORD. 


absolutely. I shall begin with myself, 
in this very peculiar story which I have 
to tell. To make it understood I am 
obliged to say something about my charac- 
ter and position. First, I am fifty-five 
years of age. My wife is dead ; I lived 
with her twenty years. She has now 
been dead five years. She was a quiet, 
self-contained woman, not given to much 
talk.. Our marriage was ‘a happy one as 
marriages go. She was a faithful wife 
and I was a reasonably faithful husband. 
I never dreamed an old man’s folly of 
trying to replace her. I have two sons, 
both grown up, and in business in Den- 
ver. Both are married. I have been 
alone for some time, but I find there 
are worse things than that. I have 
lived for many years in a house of my 
own at Washington. It is a good, well- 
built house, roomy and complete in all 
its appointments. It is in charge of 
a very wise, very quiet and good-man- 
nered colored man of middle life. There 
is not a woman employed about the 
house. As a consequence my house is 
always quiet and in a good state of disci- 
pline. My cook is an especially good one 
and understands my simple tastes. I 
have had good health and an ample for- 
tune. My position in the senate was as- 
sured. Up to a year agoI knew I could 
stay there as long as | wished, because 
there had been for a long time no opposi- 
tion to me in my state. I was a welcome 
guest in every house of note in Washing- 
ton. My ten odd years of social expe- 
rience developed my powers of enter- 
taining. I flatter myself that I was not 
a dull companion at the dinner-table, and 
I could endure a general reception with 
the stoicism of a veteran. 




















You might think that life should have 
had for me a look of cheerfulness, and 
that I should have been contented to float 
down the stream of life to its unknown 
and unknowable destination with some- 
thing approaching contentment. Such 
contentment was possible, but now that 
sentiment is past. How mere physical 
comfort ceased to be a source of content- 
ment will be found by any one who is pa- 
tient enough to read what follows. Let 
me add one or two more points about my- 
self. All my busy life I have been a ma- 
terialist. In matters of religion I have 
said simply I do not know; what appears 
to be evidence toothers of a future life has 
never appealed to my reason. I have al- 
ways treated religion, however, with great 
respect. I have always thought it most 
unfortunate that there was not some high 
court of appeal to settle disputed ques- 
tions of religion, but as there is none, I 
have always regarded such discussions as 
idle and impracticable. In fact, I have 
refused to bother my mind with them. 
In politics I have very positive convic- 
tions, but it is not necessary to say to 
which one of the great parties I belong. 
I will merely add, that never in my entire 
career have I occupied a position on the 
fence. 

I have a friend, Martin Reynolds, who 
is an old school-mate. He is rich. He 
made his money in railroad building. He 
was always amember of the construction 
company. He is married, and has two 
grown daughters, Mary and Florence. 
His wife is a very dark, well-preserved 
brunette, who thinks her husband is one 
of the greatest men this country has yet 
produced. She is familiar with good so- 
ciety, to which she is devoted. She is not 
brilliant nor particularly well-informed, 
but she makes no blunders. She does 
not have that unpardonable vice of some 
Washington women of affecting an inter- 
est in politics. The two daughters have 
a more pretentious education, but still 
remain good, genuine, clean-minded 
American girls. My friend Reynolds has 
retired from railroad building and has 
settled down in Washington. He has an 
amiable weakness for entertaining people 
of high official position. He is a member 
of the Metropolitan club, and, thanks to 
his wife, is noted for his good dinners and 
his entertaining. I myself have never 
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belonged to any club. I regard them as 
mere social trades’ unions for the advance- 
ment of those who are either socially or 
mentally feeble. 

Reynolds’ house is an old colonial one 
on Panorama Heights, in Washington. 
It is built in the solid fashion of the 
early days, and is touched up with the 
light hand and color of modern taste 
and comfort. Reynolds has a good deal 
of time on his hands and as he is very 
active, he has always been on the lookout 
for new forms of entertainment. 

One day in April, I think it was near 
the middle, I received the following note 
from him : 

‘*My dear senator: I have captured 
such an odd fish for a guest. He is a 
Hindoo fakir. No, perhaps I should not 
call him that ; I believe he calls himself 
anexpert. Heisagreat juggler. I have 
invited a few friends out to see him this 
evening. He is going to give some tests 
of his wonderful power. Be sure and come. 

‘* REYNOLDS.” 

This note I received late in the after- 
noon, just before dinner. It came very 
opportunely. I was very nearly in a tem- 
per. I had practically been called a liar, 
in the brief space of one afternoon by at 
least two members of the opposition, be- 
cause I had tried to tell the truth about a 
certain railroad scheme that was slowly 
but surely wriggling its way through the 
senate. I had also found in my mail, upon 
iy return to the house, a scathing editor- 
ial of a distinguished independent editor, 
calling the attention of the public to my 
suspicious attitude in opposing this rail- 
road scheme. «Was the senator, or 
were his friends bearing the stock?’’ 
asked the editor, «‘ for we see no other mo- 
tive for his peculiar actions.’’ Tobe called 
a liar by two colleagues in one day, and 
then to be pointed out as an object of 
suspicion by a leading editor, because I 
was really trying to do my duty, were 
enough to disturb even my philosophy. 
But this note, and the prospect of a pleas- 
ant evening, made me forget my annoy- 
ances. 

I knew at Reynolds’ house I should see 
pleasant people, and if the visit included 
some curious diversion by the Hindoo, 
his special guest, why so much the better. 
If I could have foreseen the result of that 
visit I weuld have fled to the opposite end 
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“IT PASSED STRAIGHT THROUGH THE CEILING, 
INTO THE NIGHT.” 


of the earth before I would have gone. 
In calm ignorance of anything, but the 
prospect of an agreeable evening of ordi- 
nary social converse, I prepared soon after 
an early six o’clock dinner to go out. 

I drove from my house on Massachu- 
setts avenue out on the wide and spacious 
Sixteenth street, over the hill. In twenty 
minutes from the time I left my house I 
was alighting at my friend's door. I 
paused for a moment under the old- 
fashioned porch, supported by four solid 
gray granite pillars, before ringing the 
bell. The air was very sweet and moist. 
The odor of the spring was heavy upon 
the languid atmosphere. In the west 
great blue-black clouds were slowly mov- 
ing forward with flashings of lightning 
playing in and out of their huge masses. 
The color of the bank of advancing clouds 
under the play of the lightning ran 
through a brilliant scale, from faint- azure 
gray tones, to royal purple and then 
densely blue-black. The stillness of the 





air was broken occasionally by short, 
sharp gusts, flying messengers in advance 
of the approaching storm. I stood for a 
moment lost in reverie, gazing upon the 
majestic spectacle, when the sound of 
voices within the house recalled me to 
myself and I rang the bell, after dismiss- 
ing my carriage. 

I found the lower part of the house well 
lighted. It was now nearly half-past 
eight. The guests were gathered about 
a very distinguished-looking 
man of the oriental type. 
They were assembled in the 
library-room at the right 
of the main hall. In the 
group about him, I recog- 
nized Reynolds, his wife, 
their two daughters, the 
Secretary of State and his 
wife, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and his keen, intel- 
lectual, cynical looking 
daughter, three or four sena- 
torial friends, and several 
members of the diplomatic 
colony. 

I give this group merely 
to indicate the stage setting 
be about the scene where Ram 

: Chunder, the Hindoo expert, 
lone and I were soon to play the 
principal parts in what you 

may call comedy or tragedy as you please. 

The East Indian wore the conventional 
evening dress of polite society. He ap- 
peared to me to be about fifty years of 
age. He was tall with a thin, spare fig- 
ure. His head was long and broad at the 
top. His hair was a short grizzled gray, 
nearly as white as his turban, the only 
bit of oriental dress retained by him. His 
face was angular and deeply lined with 
the strokes that character and experience 
alone can stamp upon the human counte- 
nance. His eyes were dark and deep set, 
glowing with a subdued fire, an inner 
light rather than an outward sparkle. 
His nose was a fierce hook with a broad 
base. His mouth was thin lined, very 
firm in its outlines and partly hidden by 
a drooping gray mustache which shaded 
into a spiky beard of a lighter tint. In 
his shirt-bosom there was a small emerald 
which glowed in the light with apparently 
more expression than was visible in its 
ownert’seyes. His long, slim, dark-brown 

















hands were devoid of ornament, except 
for a great opal, set in a solid gold band 
and worn upon the middle finger of the 
left hand. This left hand rested lightly 
upon a round oaken center-table which 
had been stripped bare of ornaments, books 
and cover, for his use. 

I found the company so absorbed in 
some mysterious source of excitement 
that my entrance was hardly noticed. 
Reynolds presented me in half a word to 
Ram Chunder, as I made a sweeping gen- 
eral bow to the company, all of whom 
were known to me. The oriental made 
a profound impression upon me. He was 
seated as the host introduced me. The 
expert did not rise and he scarcely bowed, 
yet his manner gave me the impression 
of a very subtle and penetrating court- 
esy. A slight sensation of fear, incom- 
prehensible and unexplainable, stole 
over me as I met his look. His figure 
appeared to radiate a sense of great power. 
Burke says that all ideas of power are 
associated in the minds of men with ideas 
of fear. I am not an imaginative man. 
I am not even nervous. I had never 
seen a man who could produce upon 
me the sensation of fear until I had seen 
this Hindoo expert. In his presence, for 
a moment, I felt as must a raw young 
trooper feel when first a gleaming bayonet 
in the hands of a vigorous enemy darts 
towards his breast. There was the same 
faintness of the stomach and the shiver 
along the spine. These sensations were 
so wonderful to me that 1 was quite con- 
tent to sit down and ask no questions con- 
cerning the strange scene which was 
being enacted in this great circular room. 

A silent conversation was going on be- 
tween Ram Chunder and those about him. 
As an evidence of the peculiar power of 
an expert, he had said that he would en- 
gage in a mental conversation with those 
present. Questions were to be asked men- 
tally by individuals, in turn, and his an- 
swers were to be made by flashing a reply 
upon the consciousness of the questioner. 
This test had just begun when I entered. 
The Secretary of State had been favored 
with the first mental conversation. The 
secretary was an amiable, consequential 
old gentlemen, described by a friend as a 
man whose mind went to sleep at three 
o'clock every afternoon. He had listened 
to the explanation of what was required 
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of him with an easy, vacuous look. There 
was a silence as Ram Chunder dwelt upon 
the importance of the questioner keeping 
his mind absolutely upon the subject of 
the inquiry made. There was such a pos- 
sibility of delusion in the whole thing. 
How could one know whether the mental 
question was really answered, was asked 
by several. Said Ram Chunder: « That 
you can only know by experiment. You 
will have no doubt when the answer 
comes that it is the real answer and from 
me.’’ Then he added quietly, «As a 
storm will soon burst over this house that 
will make ordinary talking impossible, 
you will find this method of exchanging 
thoughts quite advantageous.”’ 

There were some further preliminaries 
to arrange. It was agreed that the ques- 
tioners should make a record of the con- 
versation. Each questioner was given a 
pad of paper, with a pencil. The ques- 
tion was first to be written, and then the 
answer was to be promptly recorded. 
Where possible and agreeable, the records 
were to be shown ; but I noticed that there 
was very little heartiness in the approval 
of this proposal. 

I would not have trusted for a moment 
this first experiment to the lively imagina- 
tion of the ladies present. Their highly 
sensitive organizations were strung up to 
an unnatural tension—an atmosphere 
overcharged with the electricity of the 
coming storm—and, stimulated by an ex- 
periment of such an unusual character, 
their powers of imagination might lead 
them into the realm of delusion. But the 
Secretary of State had no imagination. 
He could be safely trusted to lead off. He 
began his questions with a most impassive 
face. I almost knew from the grave lines 
of his countenance that he was asking 
some serious diplomatic question. I was 
wondering how a reply could be flashed 
upon his feeble consciousness, when I 
heard the secretary give a chuckle of de- 
light, and then, after one or two more sec- 
onds of silence, he waved his hand grace- 
fully, and said: «‘I am satisfied. I am 
more than satisfied.”’ ; 

I may as well add right here that I after- 
wards talked with every one of the persons 
present upon this eventful night, and 
they all agreed that their questions were 
answered correctly, The Secretary of 
State confessed with difficulty, From the 
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meager scraps I pulled from him before 
my own experience began, I learned that 
his conversation with Ram Chunder must 
have run about as follows: 

‘«Shall I ever see the beautiful red- 
headed girl who applied to me the other 
morning for amanuensis work ?’’ 

‘You certainly will. Red-headed girls 
in search of work from statesmen, if given 
a little encouragement, are very apt to 
call again.”’ 

‘*You think there is no harm in my 
taking a paternal interest in her? She is 
so young, and she says she is all alone 
in the world.” | 

‘‘Harm? I think there is no more 
touching sight in the world than the in- 
terest taken by weary, worn men of affairs 
in young and good-looking women, how- 
ever unfortunate and lonely in life they 
may be. It shows that no experience of 
life is sufficient to quite stamp out youth- 
ful freshness from the human heart.” 

I shall not report the details of the 
other conversations as I obtained them, 
I give that with the Secretary of State, in 
order to gratify a very laudable public 
curiosity to know some of the phases of 
the workings of a great mind, and will 
pass directly to a most serious conversa- 
tion had between Ram Chunder and my- 
self. The others reported to me lighter 
subjects of talk. Perhaps, if I had start- 
ed the conversation with Ram Chunder, I 
might have had a different experience. 
At the very instant it was my turn, there 
came to me, as distinctly and clearly as if 
it had been fairly shouted in my ear: 
‘‘T have a message for you, of the great- 
est importance."’ 

Now, I quite despair of explaining just 
how this sentence reached my mind. It 
came to me so positively that I drew my- 
self up with all my senatorial dignity, 
and said, mentally: «At your service.” 

I cannot explain just how, for the time 
being, I surrendered my reason and soon 
ceased even to wonder. I cannot say that 
I believed in the man. I may have 
thought that he had some peculiar power 
of producing illusions. Something of 


this was in my mind when he said, men- 
tally: «*I see you do not believe in me 
verymuch. You concede a certain peculiar 
ability, but you really question my power 
to do anything not explainable by known 
natural laws.”’ 
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This came to me so clearly that for the 
life of me I could not help nodding my 
head affirmatively. Then it occurred to me 
that I was not fully exercising my will 
against possible illusion. I was permit- 
ting my now awakened imagination to gal- 
lop at a pace in keeping with the mad rush 
of the storm that was now dashing against 
the house with great fury. I pride myself 
upon my will. I set my teeth firmly, as 
I said to myself, +: Well, my black-faced 
friend, try your best to humbug me. I 
give you permission.”" 

‘« You defy my power,’’ came to me, as 
direct as if from a telegraph instrument. 

« Yes,’’ was my mental reply. 

Ram Chunder now turned and looked 
at Reynolds. The host at once arose, 
stepped to the door, where he called a 
servant to bring a glass of water and 
place it in front of the expert. 

Then Reynolds spoke. He said: «Ram 
Chunder can converse mentally with but 
one atatime. To save time, I will ex- 
plain to you what he is going todo. He 
is going to take this glass of pure water 
and give you two illustrations of his 
power before continuing his conversation 
with the senator. The first experiment 
will be visible to you all, directly under 
the light of the chandelier, where the 
glass stands. The second will be very 
interesting. He will, without approach- 
ing the water, or without touching in 
any way the table, change the harmless 
contents of the glass into the most deadly 
poison.”’ 

Need I say that I was the most intensely 
interested member of this group. Why 
this parade of what appeared to be super- 
natural power before giving me my mes- 
sage? 

But, as I thought this, the expert raised 
the glass to his lips and swallowed a 
draught of it, to show its harmlessness. 

Then he placed the glass at a distance 
from him, and, with his hands folded 
gracefully in his lap, he looked stead- 
fastly at the water. It was in a plain cut- 
glass goblet, devoid of ornament, heavy 
and clumsy in its lines. There was now 
a lull in the storm. Everyone followed 
earnestly the gaze of the expert and con- 
centrated their attention upon the same 
object. The silence was profound. 

Faintly, now, there began to dawn upon 
this clear water a pink glow. Then this 





















glow deepened, until it became the color 
of blood. A light shudder ran through 
the circle at this mysterious change, and 
then the solid color began to take form. 
Light places appeared in the water, and 
in a moment more a great red rose, full, 
velvety and fragrant, appeared upon its 
surface ; and yet, perhaps the strangest 
part of this incident lies in the fact that 
there was no surprise expressed at this 
apparent miracle, although murmurs of 
admiration were heard on all sides. Now 
the rose faded, and again, in another mo- 
ment the water became blood-red, paled, 
and once more was as before. 

A light green vapor was now seen hov- 
ering over the glass. The water caught its 
reflection, and soon it took on a tone that 
suggested a poison of the most malignant 
character. I am not a superstitious man, 
by heredity or training, but I would not 
then have breathed the air hovering over 
this glass to have saved my seat in the 
United States senate. Inasecond almost, 
the vapor and color faded. The water was 
clear again. Was it really poison? 

Some secret signal from Ram Chunder, 
and Reynolds again went to the door and 
again called to the servant. The man en- 
tered the room five minutes afterwards, 
bringing with him a purple dove from a 
cote in the rear of the house. Dazzled by 
being brought suddenly into the light, it 
stared stupidly about and did not flutter 
or struggle. 

Obeying instructions, always given 
mentally, Reynolds stepped forward and 
held the dove at arm’s length over the 
water, so that its head was not more than 
an inch above the fluid. The water flashed 
an angry green light, and in the instant 
the bird was dead. Reynolds placed it 
gently upon the table, as he stepped back, 
apparently stricken with fear. A blue 
vapor floated over the bird a moment ; then 
from the prostrate form there moved up- 
ward another bird, exactly like the dead 
one in form and color, and passed straight 
through the ceiling, vanishing into the 
hurry and roar of the storm. 

Ram Chunder now turned to me, and 
said: ‘* Are you satisfied that you are in 
the presence of unknown forces?”’ And 
then, without waiting for my reply, he 
bade me, in the silent language of which 
he was master, to fix my gaze upon the 
glass of water. 
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From that moment my surroundings 
disappeared from what I shall call, for 
lack of a better term, my normal vision. 
The room, the people, the table, every- 
thing first became dim in the mist that 
ascended from the glass, and then, in a 
moment, I was looking into what seemed 
to me to be another world. I could not, 
by any exercise of my will, change back 
to my preceding condition. My body 
was as if I were dead. Only the intelli- 
gence lived, and gazed out of the body as 
from a frame from which it might at any 
moment be released, following without 
question the will of an all-controlling 
master, 

I saw the past unfold before me like the 
leaves of a book. Every incident of my 
life was repeated in a series of flashing 
pictures. Notwithstanding the rapidity 
of their lightning-like production, not a 
single detail was lost to me; my super- 
sensitized vision recorded everything as 
sharply and as distinctly as if years had 
been employed in presenting visions, in- 
stead of a brief fraction of a second. 

I assure you it is not agreeable to sit as 
a spectator and see so correctly the inci- 
dents of one’s past. No illusion was pos- 
sible. There was no cloud of personal 
passion or prejudice to stand between me 
and them. For the first time in my life, 
I was enabled to see things exactly as 
they were. I had not supposed, up to 
that time, that I was either better or worse 
than the average man. But as I sat in 
judgment upon myself, with the clear 
record before me, I could not help being 
deeply impressed by the intense selfish- 
ness and hopeless pettiness of it all. My 
loftiest ambitions looked very small and 
unworthy. Any evidence of self-denial, 
any sacrifice for the good of another, did 
not appear. Often some charitable act 
would come to the surface, but it was al- 
ways the result of mere idle good-nature, 
and never represented any thought or 
sacrifice on my part. 

Suddenly the pictures ceased. A mist 
again swam before my eyes. A voice as 
from a distance came to me, saying: ‘ Of 
what use has been your life? Who has 
been better for your living? In what 
way has the world been a gainer by your 
presence in it?”’ 

I am willing to confess that such ques- 
tions addressed to me normally, under 
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the ordinary, natural conditions of life, 
would not have bothered me. I would 
have made most satisfactory- replies to 
any such queries if they had been pro- 
pounded to me in the open senate, but 
here it was different. 

The questions pierced to my inner con- 
sciousness and appeared to compel by 
some mighty power the exact truth in 
reply. My new vision made no reply 
possible. I was crushed with the sense 
of the utter and dire failure of my 
life. 

Now there came another change. The 
visions began again. I was invited to 
project my consciousness into the future. 
I had no will but toconsent. I was borne 
along upon a tide I could not resist. You 
cannot know the hopeless horror of the 
thing. I felt myself a mere waif in the 
hands of unseen and irresistible forces. 
My mental pride was crushed. My phys- 
ical courage was gone. 

From then on I saw nothing of individ- 
ual freedom. I was bound in strong fet- 


ters and the end of my life appeared so dark 
and so dismal that I will not here dwell up- 
on it, as I wish to make no appeal to 
anyone's sympathies. I willsimply speak 


of the after effects of that evening. At 
the close of the conversation with the ex- 
pert I was told that I had forfeited my 
right to my own individuality through 
my selfish love of comfort, and that I 
must be prepared at any moment to sur- 
render that individuality to influences 
which would make a better use of the op- 
portunity afforded by my position. 

I went home in rather a dazed frame of 
mind. 

The next morning the scene of the pre- 
ceding evening appeared like a dream. 
In fact, I could not conceive in the bright 
light of open day, in the quiet serenity of 
my own house, how I could have been so 
affected by the incidents of the evening 
before. My mind was in a quiet state, 
and I turned to my morning paper and 
documents requiring attention with more 
than ordinary interest. I returned to my 
philosophical frame of mind by saying to 
myself that things that are not explain- 
able should be dismissed from all consid- 
eration. 

I went to the senate chaniber at an early 
hour, There was to be a hearing before a 
eommittee of which I was a member. I 
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do not now recall the question that was 
pending ; the proceedings were of a rou- 
tine character and no one there observed 
anything unusual about my manner. | 
then remember going to the senate cham- 
ber, and there I listened with more than 
ordinary interest to the opening prayer 
of the chaplain. He appeared to direct 
his attention to me from the first. There 
were only two or three members in the 
senate chamber, as few come in before 
the prayer is ended. Some moral reflec- 
tions in this good man’s discourse stirred 
somewhere in my organization a dull rep- 
etition of the questions of the night be- 
fore. What had I really accomplished 
beyond achieving personal comfort for 
niyself ? 

During the morning hour I wrote letters. 
I dwell upon the incidents of the morning 
because this was really the last day of my 
normal life. It is not often given to a 
man to witness the closing hours of his 
own existence and to be able to write cor- 
rectly and in his own person the story of 
his departure from this life. I did not go 
away in any ordinary sense and no one 
will be more surprised than my friends 
when they come to read this assertion. 

At fifteen minutes past two, on the day 
following my visit to Reynolds’ house, 
I rose to make a speech upon a meas- 
ure which had been pending before the 
senate for some time. It was a gen- 
eral proposition relating to the proper 
government of the business affairs of the 
various great railroad companies in their 
relations to the public. According to the 
traditions of my political career, I took 
naturally the strong side of the coi pora- 
tions and in this I was thoroughly in har- 
mony with the spirit which prevailed in 
the Senate of the United States. I had 
not openly said that the people had no 
rights in the matter, and that the rights 
of the public should not be protected as 
against the rights and claims of these cor- 
porations. My views concerning the sub- 
ject were well-known. My whole suc- 
cess in life had dated from early connec- 
tions with corporations. I had repre- 
sented them before the legislature of my 
state and in that body. Now, that I am 
speaking with such frankness, I may as 
well add that I owed my election to the 
United States senate to the powerful in- 
fluences of the corporations which have 

















“HE WAS CONTENTING 
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HIMSELF WITH A CLEAR AND ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION 


OF THE LAW IN QUESTION.” 


for years controlled the political affairs of 
my state. ‘ 
When I arose to speak, a little blonde 
page darted from in front of the presiding 
officer’s chair with a glass of water. I 
am a very deliberate speaker and not at 
all inclined to be eloquent. I belonged to 
the class of modern statesmen who be- 
lieve that facts cannot be stated too clearly 
and too simply. They discard adjectives, 
impassioned phrases, and studiously adopt 
the conversational tone in presenting ar- 
guments. I was never more deliberate 
than I wason this day. It was warm, and 
before speaking I raised the glass of water 
to my lips. As I did so, I involuntarily 
glanced to the private gallery where vis- 
itors of prominence or fashionable ladies 
are to be found during debates. It is nat- 
ural for a speaker to wish to know whether 





he has an audience or not. There were 
not over a half dozen ladies in the gallery. 
There was a white spot in the farthest 
corner shadowed by the heavy ceiling, 
which attracted my notice. In an in- 
stant I saw it was the white turban of 
the Hindoo expert. There were, perhaps, 
twenty -five or thirty senators in their 
seats. The debate on the bill had been 
led by two or three senators who had not 
presented very strong arguments. There 
was a trifle more than ordinary interest 
in what I was going to say, because even 
now I have left some remnant of pride 
concerning my former manner of discuss- 
ing public questions. 

I began, ‘‘ Mr. President.’’ These were 
the last words of any public address ever 
made by me. There was a jar in my 
body as if from some shock to its internal 
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mechanism, and then I was conscious of 
passing directly out of my body and had 
the extraordinarily odd sensation of see- 
ing this self-same body standing there 
full of life, occupied by someone else. 
The experience is not a common one. I 
need not add that it was anything but a 
pleasing one. Here I was changed in the 
twinkling of an eye from a positive entity 
to an absolute nonentity.. My first im- 
pression was one of outrage. I turned 
and shouted at the expert. I roared at 
him, shrieking with rage, but apparently 
no sound of my voice stirred the quiet 
tranquillity of the senate. No one had 
observed the transformation. * 

After the first moment of shock, suc- 
ceeded an angry curiosity to know the re- 
sult. I seated myself deliberately in a 
vacant chair near my old place and 
watched my material body go through 
the form of making a speech. I was 
strangely critical. At last the power had 
been given me to see myself as others 
saw me. I observed with regret that I 
had been careless in my shaving that 
morning. My hair needed trimming and 
my coat had not been properly brushed. 
These superficial facts made the same im- 
pression upon me that would be made by 
one looking into a mirror and were the évi- 
dences that I must have been more than 
ordinarily disturbed during the morning. 
My interest was not at first very great. 
My substitute did not depart from my 
usual manner for a few moments, but 
there was an unusual undertone of earn- 
estness in his thoughts, and every now 
and then I saw a flash of fire in his eyes. 
This was a grave infraction of senatorial 
etiquette, and so I watched carefully my 
successor to see whether these new fea- 
tures were attracting attention. He had 
not as yet expressed any view concerning 
the measure. He was contenting himself 
with a clear and analytical examination 
of the law in question. I must say he 
did this very well, but in a moment he 
turned to the senate and began to express 
sentiments so foreign to my own beliefs 
that a positive sensation was created. 
He became strangely eloquent. His 
voice was musical and persuasive. This 
speech rapidly filled the galleries. News 
ofanything unusual flies upon mysterious 
wings at Washington. Whenever the un- 
usual happens it does not take many sec- 
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onds to produce an audience. After the 
senate galleries were filled, the senate it 
self became crowded. Word was sent 
over to the house, and members came 
crowding in from every direction. | 
must confess that I was so filled up with 
pride at the sight of this vast audience 
gathering to listen to what, in all appear- 
ances, was the amiable gentleman who 
had so many years occupied my seat in 
the senate that I did not pay much atten- 
tion to the thread of his discourse. But 
the senator—let me call him, because to me 
he was the-senator of all—was now speak- 
ing with a fire and a fury which abso- 
lutely thrilled his audience so that they 
swayed up and down the gamut of pas- 
sion and feeling like waves on a sea be- 
fore a mighty wind. 

At first there was a look of surprise on 
the faces of the senators, then there was a 
shock at this breaking away from tradi- 
tions and this daring to be eloquent, at 
this arrogant presumption of attempting 
to stir up the emotions of men hardened 
to every trick and appeal of ordinary elo- 
quence or phrase-making. Then this 
feeling was succeelled by one of indigna- 
tion. I began myself to listen, and if it 
can be said that the hair of a nonentity 
can rise, then my hair rose with horror. 
The senator who had the floor was mak- 
ing a picturesque, powerful appeal for the 
consideration of the rights of the people. 
Think of that, and in the senate cham- 
ber! It was clear that everyone about 
was under the impression that I had 
either gone mad or that I had suddenly 
developed an abnormal ambition to be- 
come a popular candidate for president of 
the United States. He used such plain 
language and he had such a way of driv- 
ing home old-fashioned truths that no 
one thought of interrupting him. He 
said that the senators of the United 
States were simply servants of the people 
and that it was time that they were re- 
minded of that fact. The corporations of 
the country were loaded with gifts from 
the people. Was the generosity and was 
the care always to be given to these great 
vested interests? Was there ever to be 
legislation in the interests of humanity, 
in the interests of the sin and suffering 
that filled the world? Was this measure 
which was at best but a feeble step in the 
direction of restoring the rights of the 
























people to their own, to be choked and 
throttled by arguments stale and shop- 
worn from the bureaus of the great corpo- 
rations which furnished them ? 

I do not propose to make a report of 
this speech. It is enough to say that it 


overturned every tradition of the senate ; - 


defied every belief before expressed by me, 
contradicted every one of my previous 
utterances upon public questions, and in 
the end closed with a peroration picturing 
the duties and aspirations of a man prop- 
erly educated to honestly serve the public. 
These words were uttered with such deep 
conviction that a corresponding wave of 
emotion thrilled through and through 
the great audience. 

From this day my substitute was very 
active in all debates, and was easily the 
foremost figure in the discussions of 
the day. Naturally, he was the constant 
subject of attack. Mv old friends in the 
senate looked at him first with wonder, 
then distrust, and then dislike. It was 
inconceivable to them that he was acting 
from disinterested motives; some held 
that he had gone out of his mind. I 
was in constant communication with 
him, although powerless to control him 
in any way. It was a long time before 
he would promise that I should occupy 
my old place again, and then only 
upon the condition that I would carry 
out the work he had begun. For months 
I was in a dull state of rage at my power- 
lessness. He was using my brain, my 
place, my former opportunity, to advocate 
theories of an absolutely impossible kind. 

One day, when the appropriation bill for 
the support of the agricultural department 
was pending before the senate, he arose, 
and said that he saw no objection to ap- 
propriating hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for the study of agricultural subjects, 
for the payment of distinguished scien- 
tists to devote their time toa skillful war- 
fare against the noxious enemies of valu- 
able vegetable growths, nor for the ex- 
perimenting with new plants for the 
extension of the food-products of the farm. 
Wise were the provisions for the stamping 
out of the diseases of cattle and hogs. 
Cheerfully should be paid all sums nec- 
essary for the extension of our food-sup- 
plies. When the fish commission comes 
to the senate and asks for large sums of 
money for deep-sea studies, for the prop- 
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agation of food-fishes in barren waters, 
what sensible man thinks of objecting. 
Government aid to such subjects is wise, 
because more secure than could be the 
support of private enterprise. 

Thus far in his discourse my senator 
attracted no particular attention. The 
advocacy of large appropriations for al- 
most any purpose of a routine character 
for which there are well-known precedents, 
is always received in the senate with the 
sleepy approval of the lullaby song in the 
nursery. Suddenly my representative 
changed his note of polite comment and 
said in sharp, trenchant tones that waked 
everyone: ‘If you are ready to spend the 
money of the people so freely in the direc- 
tions already indicated, why would you 
not be willing to appropriate sums infi- 
nitely larger forthe study of the means to 
prevent the ills and diseases of mankind? 
By ills I mean everything relating to 
one’s social condition. You have now 
bureaus under the direction of wise and 
sagacious experts, dexterous in the arts 
of stamping out the misfortunes and 
diseases of the vegetable and lower animal 
world. Why not now ascend the plane 
and take up the subject of man ?’’ 

I shall not follow the speaker too close- 
ly. His plan for the establishment of 
government training-schools in «very 
crowded district for the care of children, 
for the enforced development of their 
physical condition, and for their being 
fed by the government when necessary, 
he said did not savor of charity, which 
might encourage pauperism. It was the 
duty of the government to see that every 
child in the country should have an op- 
portunity to acquire the full maximum of 
robust manhood that nature intended for 
him, with an education and a training 
which would make him self-supporting 
as an adult. ‘The hopelessly depraved, 
if there are any such,”’ said he, « should 
be isolated and placed within the lines of 
a social quarantine to be crossed only 
when morally healed. You will never 
stamp out poverty and crime in the coun- 
try without beginning with the children. 
There are thousands of children now 
growing up in the crowded cities who are 
steeped in a daily atmosphere of vice and 
sodden misery that would degrade, pol- 
lute and destroy any character, however 
nobly gifted at the start by nature. We 
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have progressed to the point where we 
quarantine known contagious diseases. 
Years ago when the “black death”’ 
appeared, or when the Asiatic + pest”’ 
swept over the earth, thousands upon 
thousands died without a struggle. 
Now, the public good which is the sole 
excuse for all laws, justifies the seizure 
of property, the arrest of individuals and 
even lives are ruthlessly taken in the 
maintenance of a quarantine. If all this 
can be done to keep out a fever, what 
might not be ventured in the interests of 
our moral and physical welfare equally 
threatened from all directions.’ 

Must I go on? My senator could not 
be restrained. He continued: «‘ We have 
every year questions involving the right 
of quarantine. The powers of the gov- 
ernment have been enormously increased, 
so that the government of the great Amer- 
ican republic is as autocratic as that of 
Russia, in the exercise of its power to 
protect the national health. Now I do 
not propose any sweeping change to be 
made at once, but I would like to have 
incorporated in this measure an amend- 
ment providing for the establishment of 
a commission of nine members to be ap- 


pointed by the president, to take up the 
question of how best to protect the weak- 


er members of society. You have among 
the people a deep-seated discontent that 
grows year by year. The reason for this 
is that we permit the production under 
such unfavorable conditions of a continu- 
ally increasing population, which is al- 
ways a menace and a detriment to a coun- 
try through their lack of early moral, 
intellectual, and most important of all, 
physical training. The huge sums paid 
cheerfully for the pensions of the war, the 
burden of which is felt by but few, would 
give more than enough to take out of 
their present vile and unhappy surround- 
ings the children of all the unfortunate 
in the country, and train them up into 
clean and self-supporting independence. 
It will not do to say that the children of 
even vicious and degraded parents have 
not within them the bud of promise. 
Look at the splendid work of the New 
York Reform school and the high average 
result actually accomplished there in the 
building up of character, although its in- 
mates are never admitted to the school 
until they have actually broken some one 
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of the criminal laws of the state.” 

Need I add how severely was my sen- 
ator snubbed for his views. His amend- 
ment did not receive a single vote besides 
his own. Few condescended to answer 
any of his arguments. From this day on 
he was more of a marked man than be- 
fore. The letters received by him were 
now wholly different than those that used 
to come tome. There were no more com- 
munications from the heads of great cor- 
porations or leading bankers, but instead 
a perfect deluge of letters from the under 
world of society. Mysenator rarely slept, 
so furious was his desire to help others. 
My comfortable fortune melted to the 
right and the left under his benevolent 
touch. The newspapers hinted that some 
of my relatives were talking of having a 
conservator appointed for the protection 
of my estate, but these reports were un- 
true. My boys were sturdy and self-sup- 
porting, very loyal to their father. If it 
pleased me, they said, to blow in my 
money on games of benevolence, it was 
my affair, not theirs. 

Where was I all this time, the individ- 
ual I, who records this story? I was 
chained as a shadow to my senatorial 
body. I could not escape from it. I fol- 
lowed it where it went and learned after 
a time to know something of this new 
world of duty assumed by my represent- 
ative, who often talked the subject over 
with me when we were at home in my 
library. He said one evening: “If I 
could convince you of the correctness of 
my views, I would give you back your 
body and let you take up my tasks while I 
go onelsewhere. You need to learn anew 
definition of honesty. How could you in 
the past call yourself a public man when 
you were never actuated by anything but 
motives of private interest. Now honest- 
ly, have you ever felt a single heart-throb 
of indignation over the unjust suffering 
there is in this world?” 

«« No.” 

‘« Have you ever shed a tear of pity over 
the wrongs of the unhappy?”’ 

‘«No.”’ 

‘*Then by what right have you dared 
to assume the post of the guardian of the 
people, if you have not thought constantly 
of the poorest and the unhappiest? The 
wisdom of the legislative ages has been 
concentrated upon the building up of 
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“IF YOUR HAPPINESS DEPENDS ON ME, COUNT ON IT, WITHOUT FAIL.” 


guards about the properties and rights of 
the well-to-do. It is time for an extension 
of the field of legislative action.’’ 

‘‘But what can the government do? 
It can’t make poor people rich ; it can’t 
give them money, you know—”’ 

«If you follow so-called natural laws in 
the struggle with small-pox or the chol- 
era, where would you be? The trouble 
with even the friends of the people has 
been in the remedies sought to be em- 
ployed by them. They have wanted to 
move too rapidly and to right by law and 
purseimmediate wrongs. This, of course, 
cannot be done in a moment. Wecan, 
by government aid, help the cause of 
physical training and so educate the up- 
growing that it will not be possible for 
an ill formed or an ill trained child, 
saving always accidents, to escape such 
a system of wise beneficence.”’ 

I cannot say that the senator convin-ed 
me that his views represented anything 
practical. I believed that if I were per- 
mitted to once more gain back my body 
before all my fortune was gone, that I 
should sink back into my comfort-living 





habits. 
tricks. 
One day he gave me permission to gain 
back my body. He was summoned to a 
high conference in India. ‘Mind you,”’ 
said he, «if you fail in your duty as an 
honest man in serving the public, I will 
come back at once and punish you.”’ 
‘‘How?’"’ I asked, for I was curious to 
know what to expect as I had no hope of 
meeting his anticipations. I was con- 
scious of being several centuries behind 
him in development. He looked at me 
carefully. I was then seated opposite him 
at the library table in my home. “I 
think,’’ said he, «:I will give you an ob- 
ject lesson before I go.’’ He called my 
carriage, and gave my coachman an order 
todrivetothe National Zodlogical Gardens. 
I may add here that I hate menageries. 
The smell of wild animals in confinement 
makes my gorge rise. So you can imag- 


You cannot teach old dogs new 


ine the pleasure for me in being dragged 
at the heels of my tormenter until we 
reached a cage in which a large, disgust- 
ing monkey of the mandril type was con- 


fined. 


Attached to the monkey’s cage 
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was a huge phonograph. Outside the 
cage and near the phonograph was a small, 
red-bearded man dancing about, uttering 
the discordant notes of an idiot, while 
frantically. attempting to attract the atten- 
tion of the mandril. 

Suddenly tlie occupant of the cage came 
out of its dull, apathetic mood, advanced 
to the bars, and stretched out a huge, 
long-fingered paw, as he began to utter 
howls almost frantic in their misery and 
wailing. The little man outside with the 
phonograph now danced with delight. 
‘«Excellent,’’ he said. He then began to 
try and repeat the peculiar howls of the 
mandril. 

‘‘ This man,’’ said my companion, ‘isen- 
gaged in the fascinating task of collecting 
and registering, with the aid of the phon- 
ograph, the cries of the monkey species. 
He thinks he has classified these cries and 
imagines that he has evolved from them 
a semblance of language. But I did 
not bring you here to observe him. I 
I want you to take a-good look at th 
mandril standing at the bars. Do you 


notice anything peculiar about him?”’ 
‘«« Nothing, except the fact that he has a 
blue nose, red stripes around his beastly 


face, and that the hair is well worn off 
from his haunches.”’ 

‘«Do you notice anything peculiar about 
the expression of his eyes ?’”’ 

The mandril now ceased his shrieking 
as if he understood the silent question. 
He appeared also to have the gift of see- 
ing me as well as hearing the conversa- 
tion which passed. I answered: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing, except an expression of low cunning 
and extreme selfishness.”’ 

My companion laughed as the mandril 
flew about in a perfect fury of anger, 
shaking the bars of his cage and uttering 
cries of such deep and piercing rage that 
they nearly cracked the phonograph 
cylinder. 

««Now,”’ continued my friend, «that 
mandril before you is at present occupied 
by the spirit of your old friend, Senator 
Babbington.”’ 

At this the mandril bowed his head af- 
firmatively as I turned toward him. 

‘« He is a disembodied spirit in tempo- 
rary confinement at the Zoo, and of course 
sees you and can hear you. He was one 
of the richest senators. His fortune was 
colossal. He never used one penny of it 
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except for his own personal advance. 
ment. With millions in his grasp he 
only thought of heaping together money, 
which neither he nor many generations of 
descendants could hope to use. He never 
had a kind or a charitable impulse. He 
ruthlessly ruined every friend who had 
ever trusted him. Towards the last of 
his wretched life he paid a small insur- 
ance upon his future happiness by giving 
money to the church of which he was a 
nominal member. At present he is serv- 
ing a preliminary term in the body of the 
mandril to subdue his pride. He is soon 
to be the spirit which will enter into a 
child to be born of the poorest and most 
wretched and starving peasants in East 
Galicia. He will have to know centuries 
of poverty and suffering before he will be 
heard of again above the surface. But it 
was not to speak of him that I brought 
you here. It was to show you your future 
home for the remaining term of your nat- 
ural life after I leave you, if you ever 
swerve from your duty after I give you 
back your old body.”’ 

I shuddered at the horrible thought, 
and Babbington howled with malicious 
delight at my perplexity. It was evident 
he did not believe he would be much 
longer confined in the mandril's form. 
His sturdy, selfish spirit was eager for 
the contest with the forces of the world 
again, even if he should have to begin 
with a handicap of poverty and miserable 
conditions. 

The next day, with the same jar and 
sense of electric shock with which I left 
my body, I resumed my old form. I was 
once more at home. But how changed 
was the situation. I was now the center 
of entirely new interests. My mail was 
one mass of begging appeals ; my money 
was now going so rapidly that I doubted 
if my fortune would last out my days. 
Even my cook was ruined, as his abilities 
had been so long ignored that he had be- 
come indifferent. I did not dare tochange 
one feature of my rearranged life. Ata 
moment’s hesitation at any call of duty 
made upon me, I instantly saw a vision 
of the blue-nosed mandril and scented 
Babbington’s eager impatience to have 
me slip so that he could be moving on to 
new scenes. 

Thank God, I did not slip, however, for 
along time. Perhaps, if it had not been 
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for the incident I am now about to relate, 
I might have escaped for a much longer 
time my ultimate fate. In the senate I 
was severely let alone. In my state, all 
the corporations were arrayed against 
my reélection, as my term was now 
near anend. The people, outside of the 
politicians, were for me with a madness 
of enthusiasm hard for me to understand. 

There was, during this closing winter 
of my life, a number of senatorial elec- 
tions throughout the country. In one 
state, there had been an unusually bitter 
contest against a former friend, Senator 
Elihu Backus, a member of the opposi- 
tion. He was reélected, but the election 
was followed by a huge scandal. The use 
of money had been so open and flagrant 
in the election that the disappointed con- 
testants were able to force an official in- 
vestigation at Washington. The usual 
conflicting mass of testimony was taken, 
but such a clear case was finally estab- 
lished against Backus, that my party as- 
sociates, who then had a majority of one 
in the senate, decided, in secret caucus, 
for purely political advantage, to vote to 
expel the offending senator. While the 
motives of my party associates were part- 
isan, there was no question about the 
justness of the sentence and the correct- 
ness of the action agreed upon in the secret 
caucus. 

So it was clear what my vote must be. 
It was not often my new sense of duty 
placed me in accord with my party asso- 
ciates. My position was so clear that no 
one took the trouble to ask me about it. 

The night before the day when the sub- 
ject was to be finally passed upon, the 
agents of millionaire Backus fairly 
stormed the houses of senators whom 
they thought might be influenced. Pleas, 
piteous and sordid, struggled for a hear- 
ing. Backus was old ; the disgrace would 
kill him. His only child, a beautiful, 
young and motherless woman, would be 
socially ostracized in spite of her father’s 
millions, if he should be expelled. Huge 
sums were brandished as_ temptations. 
But it was now a party matter, and our 
side was hopelessly committed. A change 
of vote was not possible without incurring 
greater disgrace than that which threat- 
ened the guilty senator. 

No one called upon me until nine 
o'clock that evening. I sat alone in my 
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library. I could no longer take my ease. 
I was at work upon reports, answering 
letters of appeal, writing checks for this 
and that, bitterly toiling at my hateful 
task of doing good to people I did not 
know and for whom I cared nothing. 

At nine o’clock, a young, manly-look- 
ing man, about twenty-five years of age, 
stained with travel and careless of attire, 
entered the room unannounced. I took a 
second look at him before I recognized 
my favorite son, if it can be said that I 
had a favorite. I loved both my boys, 
God bless them ; but the younger always 
seemed nearer to my heart. He had a 
trick of the eyes and a slight tossing of 
the head, when in earnest, that always re- 
minded me of his mother. He was now 
the assistant manager of a great western 
railroad, and so closely occupied with his 
duties that I knew his unheralded pres- 
ence in Washington and the hurry of his 
visit meant something unusual. 

I folded Dick in my arms and kissed 
him. He returned the kiss with the same 
loyal affection of his boyhood. 

Standing on the rug in front of the open 
fire, with one hand clasped in mine, with 
the other on my shoulder, as he looked 
up into my face, he said: 

‘‘Father, I have a request to make of 
you.”’ 

«« What is it?”’ 

««T want you to vote for Senator Backus 
and save him.”’ 

I was astonished ; but I kept silence, as 
I thought of what such a vote would 
mean for me. First, I would lose all my 
popular support at home, without gaining 
any support from my former friends, the 
corporations. Thus I must lose, first, my 
election ; second, my reputation for hon- 
esty, because eleventh-hour changes of 
opinions, where millionaire interests are 
at stake, are damning ; and, lastly, there 
was the blue-nosed mandril to be thought 
of. 

Alarmed at my long silence, my son 
burst forth into eloquent pleadings. 

‘‘Do you know,”’ said he, « that I am 
engaged to be married to Jane Backus? 
We have been long in love with each 
other, as you must have known if you 
had ever given the subject attention. But 
Mr. Backus never encouraged me; noth- 
ing under a foreign prince could match 
his millions, he said, and no engagement 
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was permitted. All this you might have 
known ; but I found you, during the last 
year, so devoted to a new life, so different 
from your past, that I did not like to come 
to you.”’ 

««But,’’ he added, loyally : «- do not think 
father, I am criticising you. Only, I did 
not understand, and you had so much to 
bear, in the way of unfriendliness, that I 
had not the heart to tell you that Senator 
Backus laid the chief burden of his oppo- 
sition to me upon you and your devotion 
of a once great fortune to chimerical 
ideas. ‘He will leave his sons beggars,’ 
said he, ‘and my daughter shall never 
marry a beggar.’ But all this is changed 
now. Three days ago I was telegraphed 
for by Jane Backus. I arrived here this 
evening, and Senator Backus has agreed 
to our engagemient—upon one condition.”’ 

‘‘I know what that is, I am to give 
him my vote. Do you know what that 
may mean to me?’’ 

«Father, I think I know that you will 
have a bad quarter of an hour; but you 
have so often lately acted outside of your 
party, and have established such a high 
reputation for unselfishness and honesty 
that you will be pardoned more easily than 
any other man. Then, father, you know 
very well that Mr. Backus has done no 
more than the average senator has done 
or would do ina close fight. You know 
father, in our last election, you sent me 
down with a check for five thousand dol- 
lars to be given to Mr. Somers, your 
agent, who telegraphed for help early in 
the morning. What was that check for, 
father ?’’ 

Decidedly, the young man was not for- 
tunate in his arguments. It does not 
make us any more charitable for the sins 
of others to be reminded of our own. My 
heart hardened. Besides, I did not like 
old Backus very well. Let my boy Dick 
look out for some other girl. He was 
good looking enough to get as gooda girl 
as Jane Backus and he would never need 
her money. Besides my determination 
was hastened slightly by a seeming shad- 
ow in the mirror. I fancied I saw the 
blue nose of my friend Babbington, and 
caught the eager glint of his eyes gleam- 
ing with the hope of an escape. 

My son saw my refusal in my face, but 
he did not give up. He left the room 
without waiting for my final word, but 
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returned quickly with Jane Backus who 
had been waiting in the room below. 
They stood before me. They attempted 
no theatrical pleading. They stood there 
with hands locked, looking at me in 
their pride and youthful passions, asking 
like children to have their own way, 
not dreaming or caring for the cost of 
the answer so long as it was « yes.” 

Heavens, what a picture! He, tall, 
manly, dark, olive-tinted, his black, 
crisp moustache shading his mouth, 
his lips parting in eager anticipation ; 
she, a foil to his darkness—a clear, whole- 
some blonde, showing in every line of her 
figure, manner and dress the result of 
careful training, of money lavishly spent 
by cunning and skillful hands to produce 
that rare product of modern society, a 
lady. Both stood as if a sentence of 
life or death was about to be passed. 
The love that radiated from the splendid, 
speaking eyes of Jane Backus for my gal- 
lant boy touched me more than her few 
low-voiced words for her father. 

How do unworthy fathers come to have 
such children ! Can I refuse my boy even 
temporary happiness? Can I shatter his 
loyal affection by refusing to grant his 
wish? Surely, a parent's love for a child 
is something more than an extension of 
individual egotism. As the boy looked at 
my hardened and silent face, his head 
gave that toss of confidence and trust 
which his mother used to give when she 
wished to express unusual faithin me. It 
was clear that I was, of my own free will, 
to do something unselfish at last. As I 
resolved to sacrifice my life in response to 
the frank confidence of my boy Dick, 
there came straight to me a message from 
my absent friend in India : 

‘“‘Remember! If you fail in your pub- 
lic duty, you may know what to expect !’’ 

Expect! I could even now hear the 
shriek of the mandril. 

«« Dick, my boy,’’ I exclaimed, with all 
the impetuosity of my early days, «if 
your happiness depends on me, count on 
it, without fail. I consent to what you 
have asked me.’ 

I have been told by philosophers that 
everyone has, at some period in his life, 
one whole moment of perfect happiness, 
to compensate him for the general misery 
of existence. Well, when I saw those two 
young people fairly mad with happiness, 


’ 
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I had my moment. Never mind the price. 
I would not go back upon my decision, if 
Icould. My only fear, at first, was that 
I would not be allowed to play my part to 
the end, and that my high-minded sub- 
stitute might come back and make me 
false to my promise. But when I had 
made the decision, another message came : 

‘‘No, you shall not be disturbed. I 
showed you the way of duty in your re- 
lations to the public. After that, with 
your eyes open, if you choose to let pri- 
vate interest again influence you—and 
love of a son may become as improper an 
influence as any other private interest— 
then upon you must rest the conse- 
quence.”’ 

All right! I accept! I’ve closed the 
doors of the library, and shall spend the 
night in writing. I know I shall be per- 
mitted to finish my programme. I know 


that, after the vote of tomorrow, to the 
world I shall be dead. 

I hasten to complete this narrative, so 
that there will be left some reasonable ex- 
planation of the closing year of my life: 
that, while I played the part of the philan- 
thropist, I despised those whom I was 


forced to benefit, and to the last I main- 
tained, in spite of my attitude in the 
senate, my sturdy contempt for the public 
or its wishes. 

Those who may have an interest in my 
unfortunate career will avoid my grave, 
but will rather come to shed the pious 
tear of regret at cage No. 5 in the section 
assigned the monkeys at the Zoo. You 
will recognize me by my blue nose, my 
red-striped face and the general worn-out 
appearance of my hairy garments. 


* * ~ 
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The above narrative was found among 
the private papers of the late Senator 
Stanley. Two newspaper dispatches, sent 
out to the Associated press upon the day 
of his death, are of interest in connection 
with this story. 

First : 

‘* Washington, January —. The famous 
Senator Stanley died suddenly this even- 
ing. He was quite alone at the time of 
his death. He had taken a part in the 
senate debates and had made a great sen- 
sation by voting with the opposition 
against the expulsion of Senator Backus. 
His vote alone saved the latter. Senator 
Stanley was made the subject of great 
recrimination and was cut dead by every 
one of his associates. His sudden death, 
which took place in his library, at home, 
was attributed to heart failure. The 
scenes of the day undoubtedly hastened 
his end.”’ 

Here followed nearly a page of the great 
man’s career, which it is not necessary to 
give. 

The second dispatch to the Associated 
press, in another part of the paper, was as 
follows : 

‘‘Washington, January —. Murphy, 
the mandril kept in cage No. 5, at the 
National Zoo, died suddenly this evening. 
It is feared that the mandril has been 
driven to suicide, as the monkey was 
found with his skull crushed, evidently 
from a self-inflicted blow.”’ 

So, perhaps, the senator, in spite of his 
forebodings, was forgiven. In spite of 
his disobedience, he was spared the torture 
of Murphy, the mandril. It is to be 
hoped that he was in the end forgiven for 
all his other failures. 





NOTES OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


HE Aventine hill has always 
proved to bea mine of archze- 
ological wealth, and it seems 
to contain more hidden treas- 
ures than all the rest of the 
septimontium put together. 
This welcome specialty can- 
not be easily explained;: per: 
haps it results from the fact 
that the Aventine was the 
most aristocratic quarter of 
the city, as shown by the 
statistics published in 354 
A.D., under the title of Notitia 
and Curiosum. 

These statistics give among 
other items, the number of 
palaces in comparison with 
the number of tenement 
houses belonging to each of 
the fourteen wards of the 
city. The ward which con- 
tained a greater percentage 
of palaces (domus) over tene- 
ment houses (insulze) was 
therefore the favorite with 
the aristocracy. The Aven- 
tine heads the list with one 
palace in nineteen houses; 
then follow the Campus Mar- 
tius with one in twenty, the 

Esquiline with one in twenty-one, and so on. These data-prove that the patricians 

preferred to live in wards more distant from the center, and away from the noise 

and the bustle of the city. 

Discoveries made on the Aventine since the time of Paul] m1.,* more especially 
in the course of the present century, prove the statistics to be correct. To speak only 
of what I have seen myself, I could mention the palaces of Annia Cornificia Faus- 
tina, younger sister of Marcus Aurelius, and wife of Ummidius Quadratus ; of Cos- 
mus, the wealthy minister of finances of M. Aurelius; of Cacina Decius Albinus, 
the prefect of the city in A.D. 414; of Marcella and Principia the friends of St. 
Jerome. In watching the discovery of these beautiful palaces, I have been struck 
by the fact that they must have perished by the same cause, towards the beginning 
of the fifth century of our era. The signs are everywhere the same; flames which 
have blackened the red ground of the frescoes, and have caused the roofs to fall 
on the mosaic or marble pavements of the ground floor: coins scattered among the 
ruins, belonging, save rare exceptions, to the fourth century: statues restored over 
and over again: marbles stolen from pagan buildings, mostly of the funeral spe- 


THE PRIORATO DI MALTA, ON THE AVENTINE. 


* Paul 111. made the first great excavation on the Aventine in 1540, while building the Bastione com- 
manding the plain of the Tiber and the approach to Rome from Ostia. 

















cies, and made use of for hasty restora- 
tions: symbols of Christianity on lamps 
and domestic utensils. All these signs 
point to the same historical event—to the 
capture and pillage of Rome by the Goths 
in August 410. The Aventine must have 
paid dearly for the partiality shown to- 
ward it by thenoble and the wealthy. The 
treasures accumulated in its palaces must 
have roused the cupidity of the invaders, 
and led them to excesses of plunder and 
destruction such as were spared to more 
humble districts of the city. 

Although the imperial casino in the 
gardens of Sallust is the only structure 
mentioned by historians as having been 
razed by fire, on August Io, 410, we are 
constantly discovering in Rome the evi- 
dence of a far more widespread loss by 
this cause, and even among the written 
records of those eventful days some new 
particulars come to light from time to 
time. Here is one of the latest: 

There was on the Ceelian hill, between 
S. Stefano Rotondo and the Lateran, a 
palace belonging to the descendants of 
the Valerii Poplicolz, namely to Valerius 
Severus, prefect of Rome in the year 386, 
and to his son Pinianus, husband of Me- 
lania the younger. The palace was so 
beautiful and contained so much wealth, 
that when Pinianus and Melania (grieved 
to death by the loss of all their children) 
put it for sale in 404, they found none will- 
ing to purchase it: ‘‘ad tam magnum et 
mirabile opus accedere nemo ausus fuit.’’ 
However, seven or eight years later the 
same palace was given away for little or no- 
thing, «‘domus pro nihilo venumdata est.”’ 
The reason for such a change has lately 
been discovered in a MSS. of the library 
of Chartres. The barbarians had plundered 
all its valuables and injured it by fire: 
‘‘dissipata et quasi inclusa.”’ 

The same fate befell the palaces of the 
Aventine, as related by St. Jerome (in the 
epistles 48 and 96 of the Maurine edition). 
One of them, the ruins of which have 
been explored in March of the present 
year, belonged to Marcella, the founder of 
monastic life in Rome. This noble ma- 
tron having been left a widow after seven 
months of marriage, and being pressed by 
the consul Cerealis to marry again, deter- 
mined to sever all connection with the 
world for the rest of her life. Following 
the rule of St. Athanasius, bishop of 
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Alexandria, she dressed herself in simple 
robes, gave up the use of wine and meat, 
and divided her time between the study 
of the scriptures, prayers and pilgrimages 
to the tombs of apostles and martyrs. 
Some noble young women joined her rule, 
and many fashionable houses were trans- 
formed into monasteries. St. Jerome be- 
came Marcella’s spiritual adviser. In one 
of his epistles she is addressed as ‘the 
pride of Roman matrons.’’ However, 
Rome having fallen the prey of the Goths, 
the barbarians broke into her peaceful re- 
treat, and tortured her in an attempt to 
discover the secret hiding place of her 
treasures, treasures that she had long be- 
fore givenup to theneedy. Fearing more 
for Principia’s safety, whom she had 
adopted as a spiritual daughter, than for 
her own life, she threw herself at the feet 
of the Gothic chieftain, and begged to be 
conducted to the church of St. Paul out- 
side the walls, which, like St. Peter's, had 
been set apart by Alaric asa refuge for 
women and children. The destruction of 
her Aventine house, and the shock sus- 
tained, brought Marcella’s life to a close. 
She died before the end of that eventful 
August. 

The barbarians attacked with equal fury 
the public buildings of the Aventine, es- 
pecially the Thermze. One of these es- 
tablishments called Thermez Decianze 
from the family of the Caecinze Decii who 
had built it in the neighborhood of their 
own palace, was undermined by the Goths 
so that the main wall of the tepidarium 
leaned forward, dragging into its own 
ruin all the neighboring halls. The dam- 
ages, as well as the repairs made in haste 
by Cecina Decius Albinus in the year 
414 are described by an inscription dis- 
covered on the spot in 1725, and now 
preserved in the Capitoline museum. 

No wonder that the Aventine should 
contain hidden treasures, which the gen- 
ius loci, as the ancients would say, offers 
to us, searchers of antiquities, with more 
or less good will and grace, and at more 
or less frequent intervals. 

Under the pontificate of Pius 1v., while 
planting a vineyard near the church of 
Santa Prisca, Matteo da Castello, the 
pope’s architect, found some two or three 
receptacles of lead, containing one thou- 
sand eight hundred pieces of gold, with 
the image of the empress Helena on one 
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side, and the symbol of the cross on the 
other Having declared his discovery to 
Pius 1v., the pope made a present to him 
of the whole find. The gold was valued 
at about three thousand dollars. 

Flaminio Galgano, a contemporary of 
Matteo da Castello, met with another 
chance. While quarrying stone at the foot 
of the hill near Santa Prisca, he discov- 
ered in the heart of the rock a square 
room, with the pavement inlaid with 
crusts of agate and cornelian, and the 
walls covered with panels of gilt copper, 
in the cornice of which rare medals were 
set as a motive of decoration. The room 
contained many paterz and instruments 
of sacrifice, all damaged by fire. 

The treasure trove, to which the present 
paper particularly refers, took place in the 
afternoon of March 21st of the present 
year, under peculiar circumstances. 

The Benedictin order is building a new 
establishment, a sort of international col- 
lege, on the spur of the hill which pro- 
jects from the church of Santa Maria del 
Priorato toward the Bastione di Paolo m1. 
and the porta di S. Paolo. Remains of 
Roman houses stripped of all their valu- 
ables, have been found at the average 
depth of fifteen feet. A few capitals and 
bits of columns, some brick-marks and 
fragments of statuary are the orly produce 
of these vast excavations. 

On Tuesday, March the 21st, four work- 
men were digging a trench through a 
bank of earth of quite recent formation ; 
two were filling the buckets at the bottom 
of the excavation, two were hauling them 
by means ofa windlass. The place was 
not watched at the time, because no dis- 
coveries are ever expected in newly made 
ground so far above the level of the 
Roman strata. 

The two men above having noticed that 
their companions below had suddenly 
stopped working, looked down the trench 
and saw them filling their pockets in hot 
haste with pieces of gold. The results 
are easily foretold : the two who had dis- 
covered the hidden treasure bought the 
silence of the last comers with a handful 
of gold apiece. When work stopped, to- 
ward the Ave Maria, at nightfall, they 
went each their own way, as if nothing 
had happened, and free of suspicion. 

Four men are decidedly too many for 
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the safe keeping of a secret. Before 
twenty-four hours had passed the owners 
of the ground, the police and the whole city 
were informed of the find, magnified, as 
always happens, to more than fantastic 
proportions. As the case is still under 
the consideration of the judicial author- 
ities, full particulars have not been yet 
made public. The facts that seem as- 
certained are these : 

The ‘pocket’’ contained gold coins, 
struck by the emperor Lucius Verus in 
the year 164 after Christ. There are, at 
least, two varieties of them. The first 
shows the bust of the emperor in very 
bold relief, with the legend «1. vERUS 
AUGustus ARMENIACUS,’’ and inthereverse 
the scene of the nomination of Soemes to 
the kingdom of Armenia, with the legend 
‘*REX ARMENIS DATus.’’ The reverse of 
the second type of coins represents the 
Victory writing or engraving on a shield 
the words ‘vicforia AuGusti.’’ Both re- 
fer to the successful campaigns of Lucius 
Verus in the eastern provinces of the em- 
pire, begun A.D. 162, and brought to a 
close in 165, of which his biographer, 
Capitolinus, speaks in the following terms: 

‘‘He left Rome to lead the campaign 
against the Parthians, accompanied by 
Marcus Aurelius as faras Capua. Being 
invited on his way (to Brindisi) to visit 
many of the Campanian villas (belonging 
to the aristocracy of Rome), he went to 
such excesses that, while stopping at Ca- 
nusium, he came to the point of death. 
Even in anxious times of war he revealed 
himself a lazy, profligate prince. While 
Syria was in a rebellious state, after the 
murder of the Roman governor, and the 
defeat of his legions, Lucius Verus was 
still shooting in Apulia, or else sailing in 
a pleasure boat along the shores of Corinth 
and Attica, or loitering in the coast cities 
of Pamphylia, Cilicia and Asia,* renowned 
for their luxury and immorality. And 
when at last he reached Antioch, he 
merged himself deeper than ever in the 
pleasures of life, while his generals, Sta- 
tius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, and Marcius 
Verus gained victory after victory, and 
took possession of Babylonia, Media and 
Armenia.”’ 

In spite of all this, we Romans feel an 
affection for this lazy but sympathetic 
prince. He was so handsome and grace- 


*The Roman consular province, including Phrygia, Myria, Lydia and Caria 

















ful ; his portrait busts are such a popular 
feature of our mtiseums, the remains of 
his suburban villas are such a conspicuous 
landmark in the scenery of our land, that 
he is almost as favorably known as his 
model colleague. One of Verus’ estates 
covered the hills of Acquatraversa be- 
tween the via Clodia and the Flaminia, 
between the third and the fourth mile- 
stone from the city. It has taken many 
generations to dig out all the works of 
art and marbles which embellished this 
suburbanum ; and even in my days ex- 
cavations have been attempted within its 








boundary line, and not without success. 

Pietro Sante Bartoli, who saw those 
made at the time of Innocent x. (A.D. 1650), 
and of Clement x. (1675), speaks of a statue 
of Venus, ‘‘di maravigliosa bellezza,’’ and 
of nine busts, ‘la pin parte Lucii Veri,’’ 
representing mostly Lucius Verus. There 
were also a sitting statue of an empress, a 
head of Marcus Aurelius, and other objects 
of delicate workmanship. The water sup- 
ply for the various reservoirs and foun- 
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tains was obtained by means of a pipe, 
two feet two inches in diameter, from 
which Prince Borghese, the owner of the 
farm of Acquatraversa, obtained more 
than forty thousand pounds of lead. 
Various coins of brass, of silver and 
gold were struck in commemoration of the 
would-be victories of Verus in Parthia and 
Armenia. ‘The number of those found 
in the hiding place of the Aventine seems 
to be two hundred or thereabouts, of which 
only one-fourth have as yet been recu- 
perated. ' 
All the pieces look as if fresh from the 











mint, crisp, and perfect in their bold 
relief. They have never been put in cir- 
culation ; they must have been buried in 
the same year, 164, in which they were 
struck. But why were they concealed? 
I have no answer ready, except that they 
must be stolen property, hidden for fear 
of detection. Rome had a great visitation 
in those days which, for the time being, 
must have given rise to disorder and riot. 
The victorious army of Lucius Verus 
45 
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came back infected with the plague, which 
carried off millions of people, struck the 
whole empire with terror, and paralyzed 
here and there the action of the magis- 
trates, of the police, of the government. 

In Rome people died daily by thousands. 
No funeral honors were paid to the vic- 
tims. Carts were used to remove the 
corpses, and new rules set for the police 
of cemeteries, which Capitolinus calls as- 
perrimze, most stringent. The patricians 
sufferedas much as the plebeians. Marcus 
Aurelius raised statues to the few who 
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could have been found on March 21, 1893, 
in a newly-made soil, twelve feet above 
the level of Roman remains. There is, 
as far as I can judge, but one explanation 
to be given: the gold must have been 
buried twice, once in ancient, once in re- 
cent times. 

The tract of land in which the discov- 
ery has taken place has been upset at 
least three times since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; the first time, in 
1540, by the workmen of Antonio da San- 
gallo the younger, when Paul m1. erecetd 
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had well merited such honor from their 
country and from their sovereign; sup- 
ported the needy and the orphans, and 
was merciful even to criminals always 
ready to take advantage of public calam- 
ities. 

No wonder, that in such a state of 
things, a sum of two or three hundred 
gold pieces should have been concealed 
either by its legal owner, afraid of rob- 
bery, or by the robber, afraid of detection. 
More difficult is to explain how gold con- 
cealed during the plague of 165, A.D., 


the Bastione, which still bears his name 
and his coat of arms ; the second, in 1630, 
by the workmen of Lorenzo Bernini, when 
Pope Urban vu. raised the piazza del Pri- 
orato to its present level; the third, in 
1868, by the engineers of General Lamor- 
iciére, when Pius 1x. was advised to for- 
tify the Aventine after the battle of Men- 
tana. In either case the finder of the 
gold, unwilling to denounce or to divide 
with one or more accomplices his treasure 
trove, must have concealed it again in a 
place close at hand, which he hoped to be 














able to reach with impunity on some 
future occasion. ‘The surmise seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that the mass of 
gold has not been found in an earthen 
vase, as it is generally the case, but loose 
among the débris, as if enveloped in a 
rag or a handkerchief, since destroyed by 
age and dampness. 

The commercial value of these gold 
coins may be estimated at fifteen dollars 
for the pieces with the Armenian king, at 
seven dollars for those with the Victory. 

The well-known numismatist, Celestino 
Cavedoni, in a work entitled Ragguaglio 
Storico Archeologico dei Precipui Ripos- 
tigli Antichi di Medaglie Consolari, has 
been able to prove how, in the majority of 
cases, the concealment of each Ripostig- 
lio coincides with an historical event, rev- 
olution, war, barbaric inroads, by which 
the inhabitants of the peninsula were 
frightened. What Cavedoni says about 
the republican period of ancient Rome, 
answers for all ages and periods of our 
history. 

At the beginning of the works for the 
embankment of the river, and for the 
widening and deepening of its bed, I 
made a point to determine the com- 
parative depth of each find, or in other 
words, to determine the « stratification ”’ 
of objects of every description which 
cover the bottom. The task was not easy 
because more dredgers were kept at work, 
and more compressed-air caissons were 
sunk atthe same time than one could 
watch personally, and personal observa- 
tion is necessary in such delicate en- 
quiries. Comparing the notes taken from 
1878 to 1889, I have come to the following 
result: that, leaving aside straggling ob- 
jects which may pertain to any age, the ar- 
chzeological strata of the Tiber correspond 
with considerable regularity to the lead- 
ing catastrophes in the history of Rome. 
The objects with which the dredgers have 
first come in contact make us recollect 
the revolution of 1848-49, and the 
hurry with which compromising objects, 
republican symbols, weapons of every 
kind were made to disappear as soon as 
General Oudinot had become the master 
of the city. The next important layer 
seems to correspond with the French in- 
vasion of 1798-99; the third with the ap- 
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palling sacco del Borbone of 1527, and so 
forth. The sacco del Borbone was un- 
doubtedly the worst calamity met by the 
city since its first destruction by the Gauls. 

Oneofthe familiar lullabys sung overthe 
cradles of restless children begins with the 
words : «‘ Fatti la ninna, a passa via Bar- 
bone !’’ (Go to sleep, Barbone is gone.) 
The name “ Barbone’’ (the man with the 
long beard) having usurped the place of 
the Connetable de Bourbon. 

On the morning of June 1, 1879, an ap- 
prentice mason engaged in repairing the 
drain of the house, N. 23 via della Stel- 
letta, found a shiny piece of metal, and 
put it in his pocket waiting for the chance 
of showing it to a connoisseur. In the 
meanwhile the dirt from the drain was 
carted away in the direction of the porta 
Angelica. The lad was caught in the 
act of receiving twenty francs for his 
piece from a goldsmith opposite. Search 
was made at once on the spot, and one 
hundred and forty-two gold coins were 
found in and near the drain. Policemen 
were sent after the carts. They overtook 
them outside the porta Angelica, exam- 
ined the contents, and found forty-two 
more pieces, to the great amazement of 
the drivers, who had no idea they were 
removing gold from such an unexpected 
mine. One hundred and eighty-four gold 
pieees had therefore been concealed in the 
drain of the house during or immediately 
before the pillage of 1527. The date is 
certain : the coins bearing the effigy, the 
coat of arms, and the legend of Pius 1. 
(+1464), Innocent vu. (+ 1492), Alexander 
vi. (+1503), and other predecessors of 
Clement vil., under whose pontificate the 
pillage took place. ‘Those of Clement 
vu. himself amount to one-third of the 
whole number.* 

A diarist of last century, named Cec- 
coni, relates that in 1705 a ‘‘ ripostiglio”’ 
of sixty thousand sendi was found in the 
cellars of the palazzo Verospi on the 
Corso, where it had been concealed in 
1527. 

The pillage in its most violent form 
lasted eight days : from the 6th to the 14th 
of May. In so short a time all the treas- 
ures collected in Rome in the run of cent- 
uries were dispersed. The church of St. 
Peter suffered more from the hands of the 


*It was asserted at the time of the discovery that the effigy and name of Paul 111. Farnése had been seen 
on one of the coins, which statement, if true, would piace the burying of the gold at a later period than 
the sacco, I have not been able to see the coin in dispute. 
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Christian Spaniards and Lombards than it 
had suffered from the handsof the Saracens 
in 846. The Spaniards searched every 
tomb, even of the saints of the church. 
They stripped the corpse of Julius 11. of 
his pontifical vestments ; they gambled 
their booty, lying stretched on the ven- 
erable altars, using the chalices of mar- 
vellous medizeval workmanship as drink- 
ing cups, in company with profligate 
women ; they stabled their horses in the 
aisles of the sanctuary, preparing their 
litters with the precious manuscripts col- 
lected by Pius 11. and Sixtusiv. In the 
neighborhood of 
every church, or 
convent, or pal- 
ace, bonfires were 
lighted with di- 
plomas, deeds, and 
other historical 
treasures. The 
Flemish tapestries 
designed by Raph- 
ael were stolen for 
the sake of their 
gold threads; the 
stained-glass win- 
dows of Guillaume 
de Marcillat brok- 
en into pieces; fur- 
niture, pictures, 
marbles, master- 
pieces of the ren- 
aissance were de- 
stroyed; pearls 
and precious 
stones were appor- 
tioned among the 
lansquenets by 
spoonfuls, the 
share of a simple 
soldier being from 
three to four thousand ducats. 


Exquis- 
ite refinements of cruelty were devised 
to extort money from persons suspected 


of having concealed it. The old Car- 
dinal Pouzetta, although a partisan of 
the emperor, was put at a ransom of 
twenty thousand ducats, and afterwards 
dragged through the streetsof the city with 
his hands tied behind him. He died soon 
after in great destitution. Another cardi- 
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nal, Cristoforo Numalio, was torn from 
the bed where he was lying ill, placed on 
a hearse and dragged in procession in 
pontifical robes. Drunken lansquenets 
and profligate women surrounded the 
bier, brandishing torches, and vociferat- 
ing infamous songs in imitation of priest- 
ly canticles. Thus the unfortunate old 
man was carried into the church of the 
Aracoeli and lowered into a crypt, to be 
buried alive unless a fresh ransom was 
paid. Friends came at the last moment 
to his rescue. 

More horrible was the fate of a priest 
whose name 
ought to be cele- 
brated among 
those of the great 
heroes, whose im- 
age ought to be 
placed on an altar. 
A group of inebri- 
ated soldiers had 
dressed a donkey 
in sacerdotal robes 
and made him 
kneel before a 
street shrine. 
Having caught 
hold of a priest 
they tried to force 
him to administer 
to the brute the 
communion. The 
good old man, to 
save the Holy 
Ghost from such 
profanation swal- 
lowed it before 
they could pre- 
vent him, and suf- 
fered from those 
demons in human 
flesh one of the most horrible martyrdoms 
recorded in the history of persecutions. 
The loss sustained by the city in those 
eventful days has been valued at seven or 
eight million of ducats by Scaramuccia 
Trivulzio, cardinal of Como; at fifteen, by 
Ulloa, the biographer of Charles v., while 
Gregorovius, in estimating this loss, 
mentions a sum of twenty millions of 
florins. 
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AMERICA. 


By Ler J VANCE. 


\ JHEN Columbus first saw the New 

World the unabashed natives came 
to his ship, some swimming and others in 
their boats called «‘canoes.’’ Looking up 
the historic event recently, I came across 
an interesting reference by the Spanish 
historian, De Herrera. It is translated 
in quaint seventeenth century English by 
Capt. John Stevens, as follows : 

‘The next Day being the 13th of Octo- 
ber, many Indians came aboard the Ships, 
in their Canoes, most of which carry’d 
forty-five Persons; yet some were so small 
that they held but one. They row’d with 
an Oar like the Peel of an Oven, as if 
they had dug with a Spade; and their 
Boats are so artificially made, that tho’ 
they overset, the Indians swimming turn 
them up again, and empty the Water with 
dry'd Calabashes or Gourds they had for 
that Purpose.’’ 

Thus, the canoe is an American boat 
of the past, and we predict that it is an 
American boat of the future. The canoeing 








of the red man had little in common with 
the modern English and American canoe- 
ing, for the simple reason that it was an- 
other kind of canoeing entirely. It was 
paddling, and not sailing as it is known 
today; it was hard work, not sport. It 
would require a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to figure out the Cheemann sieve— 
for that is what Hiawatha’s canoe really 
was—in the modern canoe, with its air- 
tight compartment, its centerboard, its 
drop rudder, its sliding seat, and its im- 
mense sail area. 

In truth, the typical canoe of today has 
reached its present finish, form and per- 
fection by a process of evolution. The 
surprising thing of it all is that the great 
development of canoeing in America has 
all come within the past ten or eleven 
years. That is to say, more improve- 
ments have been made in the canoe since 
1882 than were made from 1492 to 1882. 
These improvements have revolutionized 
the canoe as a sailing vessel. For obvi- 
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THE SLIDING SEAT. 

ous reasons, not much progress has been, 
or can be, made in canoe paddling, which 
is now about where it was when Colum- 
bus sighted the West Indies and saw the 
natives paddling with ‘‘an Oar like the 
Peel of an Oven.”’ 

Canoeing in America is the logical out- 
come of that canoeing which came over 
from England some twenty-five years ago. 


In fact, all modern canoeing as a sport 
dates from the memorable voyages of the 
late John MacGregor’s historic canoe Rob 


Roy. The log-book of his first voyage 
was published in 1866 under the title of 
A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe 
on the Rivers and Lakes of 
Europe, and among young 
peopleit is as great a favor- 
ite as Tom Brown at Rug- 
by. The next year, or in 
1867, the Royal Canoe club, 
with the Prince of Walesa 
commodore, was organized 
and canoeing was at once 
added to thelist of out-door 
sports for gentlemen. 

Our American sportsmen 
took up canoe sailing with- 
in a year after its introduc- 
tion into English waters. 
They had only to take an 
American boat of the past 
and to change it a little to 
suit their ideas. They had 
right at their doors the finest cruising 
waters in the world. Several American 
voyages were made in canoes that rivalled 
the European cruises of MacGregor and 


CANOE WITH LARGE SAIL 


others. We have in mind the adventures 
of Mr. N. H. Bishop, who has been called 
the apostle of canoeing in America. He 
sailed in a paper canoe through Lake 
Champlain, down the Hudson, and along 
the coast of Florida. He also cruised 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 
a queer kind of craft called a ‘sneak- 
box,’’ and his book descriptive of the trip 
is as well known as MacGregor’s little 
classic. Among other extended journeys 
was the voyage made by Mr. Chambers 
in the Dollie Varden, beginning at the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. He dis- 
covered and first described Elk lake, 
where the great Father of Waters really 
rises. 

It was not long before every section of 
the United States and Canada had its 
canoe clubs and canoeists, who found 
more health, strength and sport in a 
canoe trip for one week than in any other 
kind of outing lasting for one month. 
The New York Canoe club was organized 
in 1870, and the first American canoe 
regatta was held on Flushing bay in the 
summer of 1873. 

Finally, in 1879, a canoe convention 
was called by the New York, New Jersey 
and Cincinnati Canoe clubs. This meet- 
ing of canoeists resulted in the formation 
of the American Canoe association, or as 
it is familiarly known, the A. C. A. This 
association held its first «‘ meet’’ at Lake 
George in 1880, when 
twenty enthusiastic mem- 
bers were brought togeth- 
er. Another place on the 
same lake was selected the 
two following years. 

Then, in 1883, the asso- 
ciation visited Stony lake, 
Canada, and the “ boys”’ 
turned out over two hun- 
dred strong. The next 
three years, or in 1884, 1885 
and 1886, the association 
went to Grindstone, Thou- 
sand Islands; to Lake 
Champlain in 1887; to 
Lake George in 1888; back 
to Thousand Islands in 
1889. The first ‘salt- 
water meet’’ was held at Jessup’s Neck, 
on Peconic bay, in the summer of 1890; 
it was a delightful experience, and it will 
be remembered in after-years as a red let- 
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ter meet in the history of the A. C. A. 
The meets of 1891-92 were held at Wills- 
borough Point, Lake Champlain. This 
summer the A. C. A. holds forth at one 
of the Thousand Islands. 

The membership of the association 
has now become so large that it is 
impracticable to accommodate canoeists 
from far distant sections of the coun- 
try. The result is that the parent body 
is broken up into divisions. ‘Thus, 
there is the Atlantic division, embracing 
canoeists who live in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States ; the Northern division, includ- 
ing the Canadian members ; the Western 
division, the Pacific coast division, and so 
forth. All of these divisions hold local 
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The annual canoe meet is really a grand, 
good camping-out time in midsummer. 
Several hundred jolly «‘boys,’’ and ascore 
or two of ladies, live in canvas tents and 
imitate in modern manner the habits of 
the early American paddlers—the Indians. 
Many of the campers have such luxuries 
as raised board-floors and canvas cots to 
sleep upon, rugs, chairs, and ice-chests 
containing refreshments for visitors. 
The veterans, who scorn the ‘soft 
things’’ of life, roll themselves in a 
blanket and sleep on the hard ground. 
The ladies have a very desirable part of 
the camp to themselves. Their location 
is always known as ‘‘Squaw Point.” 
Their tents are seldom decorated elabo- 





A GALA DAY AT THE 1890 MEET 


meets of their own, and usually send thei 
best representatives to take part in the 
A. C. A. championship contests. 

The function of the A.C. A. is tomake 
all rules and regulations governing the 
sport ; to hold yearly meets; to develop 
the best all-around canoe—in brief, to give 
authority, dignity and prestige to canoe- 
ing in America. Hence, the annual meet 
on Lake Champlain is to canoeing what 
the Newport meeting is to tennis, namely, 
the time and the place for experts to meet 
and to decide their championships. 


rately on the outside, but inside there are 
many evidences of feminine taste and 
fancy. ‘The first race of the meet is usual- 
ly a ladies’ tandem paddling race, and the 
skillful manner in which some of the 
women can use the paddle excites un- 
bounded admiration from the men. 

The camp site is laid out in streets, the 
same as a little town. A broad roadway 
runs along the front of the main camp to 
headquarters, where the commodore and 
his assistants hold forth. There are 
painted sign posts on the corner lots. The 
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STEAMBOAT LANDING. 


streets bear familiar names, but they are 
confusing. Thus, you can go from Mad- 
ison square, New York, to Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, in a few minutes; or, from 
Beacon street, Boston, to Newspaper row, 
New York, without change of cars. 

It is the last camp-fire of the meet— 
and a big fire it is, too. The camp turns 
out en masse, and the members are sitting 
or standing within the circle of light. 
There is a sharp snap and a crackle of 
embers; the flames leap higher and 
higher, as the dry wood is piled on; 
clouds of smoke roll heavenward and 
cast flying shadows far out on the face 
of the still waters of the lake. Wind- 
ward of the breeze is a platform, from 
which the commodore hands the tro- 
phies and prizes of the meet. As each 
man goes to receive the tokens of his 


prowess, he is given a cheer and a 
‘‘tiger.”’ After that, the officers and 


popular men of the meet are cheered and 
re-cheered. At last, and reluctantly, the 
boys join hands, sing «« Auld Lang Syne,”’ 
shake hands all around, and the annual 
meet of the A. C. A. passes into history 
and into memory dear. 





VISITOR'S DAY. 


The rapid progress of canoeing in 
America may be ascribed to three causes: 
(1) The keen rivalry and friendly compe- 
tition which the A. C. A. meets arouse: 
(2) The absence of that common element 
called «: professionalism; ’’ (3) The natural 
exercise and delightful recreation which 
the sport brings. 

If it were not for the national champion- 
ship contests, it is doubtful if there would 
have been so many and so remarkable 
improvements in canoe-sailing as have 
been made within the past ten years. 
When the A. C. A. was organized, canoé- 
ists generally used sails as a secondary 
assistance to paddles. ‘Today, sails are of 
the first and paddles of secondary import- 
ance in giving speed to canoes. True. 
there are still, among the thirty thousand 
canoeists in the United States and Canada, 
those who paddle down smooth streams 
and cruise along the shores of some quiet 
lake. But the canoeist who has done so 
much to change not only the build, but 
the rig of canoes, is a different sort of per- 
son entirely. He is, as some one has 
well said, a person who sails races in all 
sorts of weather all summer, and he lies 

















awake o'nights all winter trying to invent 
some new contrivance that will give him 
an advantage over his equally wide-awake 
rivals. 

Here the American association steps in 
and forbids the anxious canoeists making 
their canoes mere racing machines. The 
object of the races is to develop the all- 
around canoe—to bring out a boat which 
is good alike for paddles and sails. Thus, 
it is stipulated that sailing canoes at the 
meet shall be good also for paddling 
purposes. To this end, therefore, races 
of many kinds and descriptions are given, 
as the following from the programme of 
last summer will show : 

Paddling and sailing combined, half 
miles alternately. Total, three miles. 
Time limit, two and one-half hours. 

Paddling open canoes not under fifty- 
five pounds weight, single blade paddles, 
one-half mile straightaway. 

Novice sailing race. No limit to rig or 
ballast. Distance three miles. Time 
limit, one and one-half hours. Open only 
to men who have not sailed a canoe prior 
to September 1, 1891. 

Cruising race. Open to «general pur- 
pose’’ or “cruising ’’ canoes, sailing and 
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paddling combined, one-half mile alter- 
nately. Distance, three miles. Time 
limit, one and one-half hours. 

Then there are «‘ upset’’ and swimming 
races, and gymnastic contests. You 
should see some of the clever tricks the 
athletes can perform in their canoes, both 
sailing and while standing still. Here 
area few of their feats: They turn somer- 
saults in the cockpit, skip the rope on 
deck, jibe the boat with the rudder out of 
water, and walk around the masts back 
to their seats, upset and right their canoes. 
Mr. 1. E. Barrington, who won the prize 
for canoe gymnastics last summer at 
Lake Champlain, gave a novel exhibition. 
He climbed like a cat to the top of each 
of the two masts in succession, and then 
threw himself into the water without up- 
setting his canoe. 

Canoeing is, perhaps, the only popular 
sport that has not been invaded by the 
professional. The A.C. A. is an amateur 
organization in the true sense of the 
word. It gives no prizes of any value; it 
bars out a man who has raced in a canoe 
for any material gain or profit. The 
prizes, for which canoeists in the United 
States and Canada travel miles and lie 
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awake o’nights thinking about, are sim- 
ply silver cups or silk flags. Thus, the 
greatest honors of the meet are the « prac- 
tical flags,’’ which are bestowed upon the 
three leaders who score the most points in 
the trophy and combination events. 

In order to show the recent improve- 
ments in canoe sailing, it is necessary to 
have some idea of the sailing canoes of 
ten yearsago. The typical canoe of 1883 
was of standard dimensions, fourteen or 
fifteen feet long and thirty inches wide; 
it was heavy, full-bodied, bluff-bowed and 
strong; it was fitted with flat floors car- 
ried well forward and aft, thus giving a 
cockpit of six or eight feet for the sailor 
to lie at full length; it had a flat bottom 
and hardwood keel ; it was steered by a 
heavy wooden rudder hung to the stern 
post ; it was loaded down with about 
one hundred pounds of shot in bags, and 
it was thus able to carry from seventy- 
five to eighty-five square feet of sail in 
moderate winds. The canoeist of the 
1882 meet either sat or stretched out 
on the floor, his head just above the 
edge of the cockpit. All the spars 
crossed the mast in the form of a lateen 
or balance lug, or a modification of the 
balance lug. 





THE LIEDA. 


The canoe of the present day is very 
fine and very light; it has a broad, blunt 
stern, and a well-rounded floor; the cock- 
pit is seldom over four feet in length, with 
water-tight bulkheads fore and aft; it is 
fitted with a brass centerboard eighteen 
inches in depth; it has no shot-bag bal- 
last, but one hundred and fifty pounds of 
lead in the keel; it has a metal drop rud- 
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der and an ingenious steering gear; it is 
provided with a sliding seat across the 
cockpit, and it is able to carry from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
thirty square feet of sail in almost any 
breeze not a gale. The canoeist of 1892 
meet sat out over the edge of his boat 
sometimes as far as two feet. All the sail 
is set aft of the mast, most of the sails be- 
ing of the big topped-lug kind battened 
out to keep them flat. 

The first improvement appeared in 
1885, when Mr. C. B. Vaux showed that 
a canoe could be sailed faster if the sailor 





sat on the deck and held his weight out 
to windward. ‘The second improve- 
ment in canoe-sailing came the next 
year. In 1886, Mr. Barney went to the 
annual meet with his historic canoe 
Pecowsic, which carried no ballast at 


all. He depended upon his weight 
to windward to hold the boat on her 
feet. Moreover, the sails were laced 


to the mast, and, as they could not 
be hoisted, lowered or reefed, the bold 
sailor had to keep jumping about to 
avoid upsetting. That the change was 
a good one was shown by Mr. Barney 
winning all the prizes worth winning. 

In 1886, Lieutenant Warrington Ba- 
den-Powell came to America to take the 
International Challenge Cup away with 
himto England. Hewas one of the most 
expert canoe-sailors in England, and his 
Nautilus canoe was a typical English 
boat, big, heavy, strong ; loaded with one 
hundred and twenty pounds of ballast it 
was able to carry one hundred square feet 
of sail. Fancy the lieutenant’s surprise, 
when he saw American canoeists sailing 























MAKING READY FOR THE RACE. 


their boats from the top of the deck, and 
when he learned that ballast was dis- 
carded in most cases. If Lieutenant 
Baden-Powell had come over here in 1884 
or 1885, he would probably have carried 
away the Challenge Cup. As it was, the 
Englishman won no victories, although 
he abandoned his own mode of sailing 
and actually tried the new American 
style. His companion, Mr. Walter Stew- 
art, came over the next season, but he too 
was outsailed by Mr. Reginald S. Blake 
in his canoe Eclipse, which was a great 
boat in its day. : 
Three other attempts 

have been made to wrest 
the International Chal- 
lenge Cup from the 
Americans. They were 
made in 1889, 1891 and 
1892 by Mr. Ford Jones, 
the clever Canadian ca- 
noeist. Mr. Jones has 
been unfortunate. He 
would win the sailing 
championship at the A. 
C. A. meet; but, when 
he sailed for the coveted 
International Cup, he 
failed to capture the 
prize. In June, 1892, 
Jones tried for the third 
time, but Mr. Oxholm, 
in the Glenwood, beat 
him in two straight 
races. The superior sailing qualities of 
the American canoe, as well as the sailor’s 
skill, determined the result. 
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In paddling, the Canadian canoeists 
easily lead. They have always carried 
off the bulk of the prizes. At the 1890 
meet the Canadians, besides placing 
the sailing and the paddling champion- 
ships and two of the five all-round 
events, actually won a majority of the 
open contests. For four years, or from 
1886 to 1890, Harry F. McKendrick, of 
Galt, was not defeated in a paddling 
race either with the single or double 
blade. The present champion, Mr. R. 
G. Muntz, of Toronto, iirst won with 
the single blade, and in 1891 with the 
double blade. «‘anada has been called 
the canoeist’s paradise; certainly it is 
the home of the canoe. Thestory of ca- 
noeing in the Queen’s Dominion is inter- 
esting enough to deserve a separate article. 

The third improvement in canoe-sailing 
was the so-called « sliding seat ’’—that is, 
a board three or four feet long and eight 
inches wide across the cockpit, whereby 
the sailor can sit out over the edge of 
the boat with his feet on deck. Before the 
introduction of this seat, it was very un- 
comfortable and a great strain on the 
muscles to hang out to windward with- 
out any support. The sailor now slides 
in and out, according to how the wind is 
blowing. The sliding seat at once added 
from twenty-five to thirty square feet of 





SQUAW POINT. 


sail to the rig of a racing craft, without 
any real increase in weight. The use of 


this seat necessitated some kind of a til- 
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ler, which could be handled when the 
sailor was two feet or so beyond the edge 
of the canoe. ‘Then Mr. Paul Butler, who 
introduced the sliding scat, devised the 
cross-deck tiller, which runs parallel with 
the sliding seat. It was a long bar of 
wood which the sailor could reach even 
when out at the end of his seat. 

Some progress, if not improvement, 
may be noted in the recent methods of 
rigging a racing canoe. The most radical 
change was introduced in 1890, when the 
Toltec appeared with the larger sail for- 
ward instead of aft. The centerboard was 
placed in the exact center of the canoe, 
in order to make the center of effort and 
lateral resistance and buoyancy come to- 
gether. This is a complete reversal of 
the old style of rig with the centerboard 
quite far forward. The plan of placing 
the larger sail aft has not justified the 
change, but there is no question that the 
new position of the centerboard in the 
middle of the canoe is an improvement. 

The real controversy is now over the 
comparative merits of the standing rig 
and of the lowering and reefing sails. 
The advantage of the reefing and lower- 
ing rig is that the sailor can take in and 
let out as much sail as he pleases, if he is 
caught in a sudden heavy blow. The dis- 
advantages of a standing rig are that, to 
decrease sail, you must take it down to- 


gether. The sailor 
must rely upon his 
good judgment as to 
the size of sails he 
will start out with 
to carry him safely 
through the race. 
The last two or three 
years have been sea- 
sons of trial and ex- 
periment with sails 
andspars. The right 
kind of rig will soon 
be perfected. It 
would seem that 
canoeing had at last 
reached a stage in 
which few improve- 
ments in boats will 
be made. With one 
or two exceptions, 
the canoes of 1892 
were no advance 
over the canoes of 
1890-91. Future improvements are likely 
to be made in canoe sails. 

Now, a man who sails a racing canoe 
the most successfully must know about 
sailing a yacht, and all about the peculi- 
arities of a canoe besides. It is more 
difficult to sail a canoe in heavy seas and 
in a stiff breeze than to ride a running 
horse bareback. The sailor should possess 
not only skill, but he must be bold, active, 
strong and cool-headed. He must expect 
a few fresh-water baths, and he must learn 
how to return to his seat. Hence, the 
most successful canoeist is a man who 
knows how to meet an emergency and 
how to take advantage of circumstance. 

I know there are many people who are 
really afraid of the canoe. They call ita 
‘‘hair-trigger craft ;’’ they think there is 
danger in such a frail and dainty vessel. 
But I venture to assert that, in competent 
hands, the canoe is one of the safest boats 
of its size afloat ; in it the most daring 
and dangerous voyages have been madé 
successfully and without mishap ; in it 
the adventurous have ridden on the ocean 
billows ; in it the sailor has run before a 
gale that would swamp a steam launch ; 
in it the paddler has guided the frail craft 
down the boiling rapids. What more 
could be asked of any vessel ? 

The canoe is a boat that can be paddled 
where a row-boat or a sail-boat or a yacht 


1891. 








could not well be used. For threading 
the intricate and devious mazes of swift, 
shallow streams ; for tracking the river to 
its narrow headwaters ; for exploring syl- 
van nooks and out-of-the-way places ; for 
making inland excursions of every kind 
—for all these purposes the canoe is with- 
out a rival. Then, there are the pleasures 
of fishing, camping out at night, and the 
free plunges in the morning. The canoe- 
ist can cook his own meals, can make his 
tea and coffee, and can live off the fat of 
the land and water. He has, of course, a 
camera, and he takes many views of the 
wild and romantic scenery through which 
he passes day by day. 
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The expense of a modern sailing canoe 
ranges from $100 to $150. A Peterboro’ 
paddling canoe is quoted from $60 to $75. 
The rigging, sails and spars cost from 
$25 to $50. An ordinary sailing canoe 
weighs eighty pounds and upwards. while 
an ordinary open canoe will weigh from 
forty to fifty pounds. The best canoes 
are made of cedar, butternut, bass- 
wood, or pine, and rigged with spruce 
spars. The investment in a canoe is 
a lasting one, far better than medicine, 
and certainly cheaper than doctor's pills 
and bills—so say those who find a 
canoe a thing of beauty and a joy for all 
summer-time. 





THE AGONY. 


By JoHN B. TABB. 


I WRESTLED, as did Jacob, till the dawn, 
With the reluctant Spirit of the Night 
That keep the keys of Slumber. Worn and white, 
We paused a panting moment, while anon 
The darkness paled around us. Thereupon— 
His mighty limbs relaxing in affright— 


The Angel pleaded. 
O Israel, release me, and begone !’ 








‘Lo, the morning light! 


Then said I, «Nay: a captive to my will 

I hold thee till the blessing thou dost keep 

Be mine.’’ Whereat he breathed upon my brow; 
And, as the dew upon the twilight hill, 
So on my spirits, over-wearied now, 
Came tenderly the benediction, Sleep. 





T has truly been said of this unfortu- 
nate lady that no queen of England 
ever died so poor as she; and it may be 
added that no queen of England was ever 
crowned with so magnificent a pomp and 


splendor. Nothing in all her romantic 
life is more picturesque than her court- 
ship. Born a princess of the ancient 
house of Este in Modena, she received, at 
the early age of fifteen, matrimonial ad- 
vances from the Duke of York (afterward 
James m1. of. England ) through his emis- 
sary, the Earl of Peterborough. But 
Mary Beatrice fiercely rebelled against 
the alliance. James was then five-and- 
forty, and a widower. Lord Peterbor- 
ough had seen her, however, and the daz- 
zling qualities of her brunette beauty had 
filled him with rapture. In Hampton 
Court we may look today upon her por- 
trait, painted by Lely. It is that ofa 
young woman whose delicate graces and 
symmetries contrast in marked way with 
the «‘broad-blown comeliness’’ of numer- 
ous Restoration ladies near by. The 
curly hair is worn rolled over a brow of 
too great height for such a mode of adorn- 
ment, and rather of what we call the spir- 
itual than the intellectual mould. Long, 
heavy black ringlets droop and coil about 
a throat fragile and faultless. ‘The mouth 
has been called a trifle too large, but the 
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dark eyes are no less brilliant than be- 
nign, and the brows, the nose, the curves 
of cheek and chin could not well be made 
more classic. 

Mary Beatrice passionately urged upon 
James’s envoy the matrimonial eligibil- 
ity of her aunt, then reigning duchess 
of Modena, a gentlewoman by no means 
ill-looking and not more than thirty years 
of age. But Lord Peterborough was too 
shrewd a courtier and too sensible of his 
liege’s preferences for the serious enter- 
tainment of any such idea. He was 
suave and yet insistent, sympathetic and 
yet argumentative, and at the end he pre- 
vailed. In 1673 Mary of Modena was 
married to him by proxy, with much fes- 
tal state, and journeyed under his guar- 
dianship to England. 

Her anxiety previous to the meeting 
with her husband was acute beyond words. 
But once welcomed by him on British 
soil, she swiftly forgot all past fears and 
became thenceforward his devoted con- 
sort. Her fidelity, indeed, through many 
subsequent years, can only be called 
ideally exquisite. More than a decade 
elapsed before the death of the reigning 
king, James’s brother, Charles 1. Dur- 
ing all this time Mary Beatrice was as- 
sailed by bitter troubles. Though her 
kindly temper and flawless virtue caused 
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her to be popular in her adopted realm, 
she was nevertheless often wounded by 
foes hostile to her religious creed. As 
Duchess of York she was constantly 
brought face to face with all the disso- 
lute depravity of her royal brother -in- 
law's lax and odious encompassments. 
But here her perfect modesty and rare 
feminine rectitude shone like a star 
blurred by half-obscuring mist. His- 
tory, which never presumes to cast a slur 
upon her spotless name, has nothing but 
praise for the duteous and high-minded 
posture which she preserved among asso- 
ciations and companionships often harsh- 
ly repellent. But ordeals like these were 
by comparison slight. In 1678 she shared 
uncomplainingly her lord’s exile into Hol- 
land. ‘Two of her children had mean- 
while died at an early age. Her little 
daughter, Isabella, still remained to her, 
though destined afterward to a premature 
death. ‘The fair duchess was now hardly 
more than twenty years of age. She had 
already been tortured with jealousy by 
the infidelities of the duke, notorious in 
the case of a certain Catharine Sedley, a 
lady-of-honor at King Charles’s court, 
and a person of widely conceded vulgar- 
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ity in both mind and manners. On every 
side, moreover, she was forced to hear de- 
risive jibes flung at the creed which she 
held inexpressibly dear and sacred. All 
England was now one vast schismatic 
fume ; etiquette and decorum could not 
hedge in this young aristocrat from the 
ribaldries and pasquinades of her hus- 
band’s enemies. Men of rank and power, 
whose aversion afterward proved the ruin 
of James, had begun openly to denounce 
him as a wily hypocrite who professed 
one faith and practised another. 

After the return of the ducal pair to 
England they were soon politely banished 
to Scottish soil. In Edinburgh Mary’s 
fourth child and second daughter was 
born, and eight weeks later it suddenly 
died. In the following year (1684) a 
clearer political outlook dawned for the 
heir presumptive to the British throne. 
A season of national calm and security 
had followed the turbulence of the Rye 
House plot. A broad feeling of tolerance 
showed itself toward James. His errors 
appeared to have been condoned if not 
forgotten. And yet, a few months later, 
Lords Halifax, Sunderland and Godol- 
phin formed against him a secret cabal 
for the purpose of recalling his ille- 
gitimate brother, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, from exile, and once more 
compelling James and his duchess to 
quit the realm of their coming sov- 
ereignty. ‘They were trying,’’ says 
Mary Beatrice, in one of her preserved 
manuscript letters, «‘to send us into 
banishment again just before we be- 
came king and queen of England.’’ 

The death of Charles 11., occurring 
with sharp abruptness, dealt ruin to 
all such plans and schemes, The 
coronation of James and his wife took 
place at Westminster Hall in April 
of this same year. Since the times 
of Anne Boleyn, no queen-consort 
had been crowned except Anne of 
Denmark, spouse of James I. The 
present ceremonial was dazzling in 
its grandeur of display. The robes 
of Mary Beatrice are said literally to 
have blazed with gems, and we Am- 
ericans, in our pilgrimages to Lon- 
don, may view her crown and other 
like insignia worn on this fateful 
occasion, if we choose to visit that 
special chamber of the Tower dedi- 
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cated to such royal baubles of vanished 
epochs. There is no doubt that for radi- 
ance of pageantry and luxuriousness of 
banqueting, this coronation surpassed 
all others which English annals have 
recorded. 

The mistakes of James u. after his ac- 
cession to the throne, his alleged obsti- 
nacy, blind belief in self and defiance of 
constitutional laws, need not concern us 
inthe present meagre memoir. That has 
relation chiefly to the unique sorrows and 
the almost plaintless fortitude of his 
evil-starred queen. She seldom mixed 
herself in the turbid politics of her land. 
Apparently her intellect was not of the 
higher order, though she had received an 
education'which in those days must have 
been held as fairly thorough for even one 
of her exalted station. Still, this educa- 
tion was marred by deficiencies which 
now seem almost amazing; for example, 
we learn that although she wroteand read 
Latin and French, possessed both knowl- 
edge and taste in painting, and was 
skilled in music (an art which she pro- 
foundly loved), her acquaintance with 
geography and history was so limited 
that when informed of the great English 
prince’s desire for her hand she inquired, 
with the undaunted candor of ignorance, 
who this Duke of York might be. «She 
had been so innocently bred,’’ James him- 
self recorded in his journal, «‘that she 
did not know of such a place as England 
nor such a person as the Duke of York.’’ 

In reviewing the picturesque calamities 
of Mary Beatrice’s life one is led gloomily 
to fancy that she was born only that she 
might suffer with serenity and die with 
resignation. Fate seems to have singled 
her out for peculiar and agonizing mis- 
fortunes, and yet the lesson that she has 
silently, unostentatiously taught is one 
of brave patience and almost angelic self- 
restraint. 

Her actual reign was a short one, but 
while it lasted she was pierced by the 
keen mortification of having her lord 
create Catharine Sedley, countess of Dor- 
chester. The insult of permitting this 
woman to appear at court was stinging 
in the extreme; but to see her clad in dig- 
nities at once undeserved and taunting, 
taxed the poor queen beyond the bounds 
of her wonted meekness. +‘ I observed,’’ 
says Evelyn, while referring to a day 
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when his royal mistress dined in public, 
‘‘that she scarcely ate one morsel or 
spoke one word to the king or to any 
about her, though at other times she used 
to be extremely pleasant, full of discourse 
and good humor.’’ Not long afterward 
she fell ill and took to her chamber, but 
we soon gain a fine and creditable 
glimpse into her character as an injured 
wife. Instead of tame surrender she at 
length chose a far wiser course. Strug- 
gling with her sobs, it is asserted, she 
presently told her husband « that she was 
determined to witness her own degrada- 
tion and his disregard of the most sacred 
obligations no longer,’’ and that « either 
he must give up his mistress or she would 
withdraw to a convent.’’ By these reso- 
lute measures Mary Beatrice carried her 
point. James recoiled with dread from 
the thought of losing her. Lady Dor- 
chester was forced to withdraw from 
Whitehall, and the queen thus won at 
least a partial victory. For a long time 
the king was unfaithful to her, and fora 
long time she bore with proud silence the 
misery which his conduct must have 
caused. For beyond all doubt she kh ved 
him to idolatry, despite the difference in 
their ages. And ultimately her love, 























with its blended sweetness and strength, 
shattered all rivalries. James had shown 
much fondness for his first wife, Anne 
Hyde (mother of those two future queens, 
Anné and Mary 11.), though this lady had 
been by no means attractive, and com- 
pared with his second Italian wife as the 
commonest weed with the choicest exotic. 
But when all is said, Mary Beatrice surely 
gained the highest and foremost place in 
that rather complex and insecure struc- 
ture which he would have called his af- 
fections. Having from the first attained 
his admiration and respect, she at last 
permanently captured his wavering loy- 
alty, binding it close to her side with 
bonds of infrangible sentiment and 
regard. 

A great deal of the disaster that over- 
took James was most probably of his own 
wilful devising. But he persisted in de- 
claring himself a martyr, and in the mis- 
ery and self-humiliation which soon be- 
fell him no martyr of the most unoffend- 
ing type could have had a more tender 
and ardent consoler than Mary Beatrice. 
It is needless to recall the many rash and 
haughty acts by which he managed to 
embroil himself with his subjects after 
the thwarted insurrection of Monmouth. 
So bitter was the enmity roused against 
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him that on the birth of his wife’s fifth 
child (named ever afterward « The Pre- 
tender’’), Mary Beatrice was obliged to 
undergo torments of cruel publicity. The 
asserted spuriousness of the infant must 
have cost her untold pangs; but while she 
lay in the pains and perils of childbirth 
her chamber was thronged with watchers, 
sixty-seven in all, and “many of them 
hostile in the cruellest degree. Notwith- 
standing all those tales about the child 
having been smuggled into her apart- 
ments at the supposed hour of its birth, 
no greater proof of its royal parentage 
could exist than the unswerving and 
eager love with which she always after- 
ward treated this innocent object of so 
much rancor and spleen. ‘Till the last 
day of her life she cherished the Cheva- 
lier de St. George with a fervor that moth- 
erhood might alone explain. And moth- 
erhood meant with her so much, reared as 
she had been piously to reverence the 
«divine right of kings.”’ 

In her midnight flight from London 
(during December, 1688), she bore with 
her the little prince, jealously guarded 
and treasured. Reaching France, she was 
warmly welcomed by Louis xiv. then in 
the zenith of his power and splendor. To 
herself and her husband, who shortly 

joined her in this final exile, the French 
king extended a hospitality which al- 
most touched on the sublime. To the 
royal refugees he gave, with grand mu- 
nificence, his imperial chateau at St. 
Germain. This was the home of Mary 
Beatrice for a period of no less than 
thirty years. Here she finally died, and 
here, says the Duc de St. Simon, her life 
was ‘‘one continued course of sorrow 
and misfortune, which she sustained 
heroically to the last.’’ This chronicler 
adds that «‘she supported her mind by 
devotional exercises, faithin God, prayer 
and good works, living in the practise 
of every virtue that constitutes true 
holiness. Out of 600,000 livres allowed 
her yearly by the king of France she 
devoted the whole to support the desti- 
tute Jacobites with whom St. Germain 
was crowded.”’ 

Memories of these words came to the 
present writer when strolling, not long 
ago, on the beautiful terrace that sweeps 
for miles beyond this historic castle. Itis 
now a museum, and one by no means un- 
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interesting. But 
while I watched be- 
low stately trees the 
hordes of endiman- 
chés Parisians who 
had drifted hither to 
enjoy their weekly 
holiday, I could not 
help dreaming of 
those far different 
figures which had 
moved, two centur- 
ies ago, along this 
same breezy stretch 
of landscape. Hat- 
ers of the Dutch 
usurper, passionate 
legitimists, inflex- 
ible adherents to the 
unhappy race of 
Stuarts, they rose 
before me like phan- 
toms reincarnate. 
Cavaliers, old and 
young, with sword at thigh, with wide- 
rimmed, befeathered hats, with slashed 
doublets too often rusty or ragged from 
wear, with pointed beard and upcurved 
moustachio, with effeminate curls droop- 
ing upon shoulders of martial brawn ; 
ladies, old and young, in their faded bro- 
cades that had once rustled and crackled 
when they curtsied before the Merry 
Monarch, or in taffetas worn with an air 
of mingled resignation and disdain ; war- 
scarred soldiers and retainers ; inalienable 
nurses and waiting-women—all flocked 
before me from the misty blank of the 
past, replacing these careless modern 
strollers who dreamed not that they had 
ever lived ! 

In spite of that superb generosity which 
the grand monarque showed toward his 
ill-fated cousin, never has royalty held its 
court amid surroundings of more pitiless 
mockery than here among the chambers 
and corridors of St. Germain. ‘Touches 
of humor, too, were not wanting in the 
whole forlorn solemnity. When Louis 
commanded his court to appear and pay 
homage at the chateau, ludicrous quarrels 
and bickerings arose. The dauphiness 
pretended to be ill because she feared a 
fauteuil would not be given her, and re- 
mained several days in bed. «* Madame,”’ 
the wife of the king’s brother, refused to 





go unless she could have a fauteuil on 
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the queen’s left 
hand, while «‘ Mon- 
sieur,’’ her spouse, 
became sulky be- 
cause her majesty 
had not deigned to 
kiss him. As for the 
duchesses, they in- 
sisted upon having 
their tabourets here, 
just as in theirown 
court. Puzzled by 
all this nonsensical 
Gallic punctilio, 
Mary Beatrice. con- 
sulted Louis, assur- 
ing him that she 
would act precisely 
as he should dic- 
tate. The French 
king decided that 
French etiquette 
should prevail, and 
Madame de Sévigné 
informs us that ‘« Monsieur’’ was duly 
kissed by the queen, and hence became 
willing to waive his privilege of occupy- 
ing a fauteuil in her own and James’s 
presence. All this now seems laughable 
enough, but it was then taken with im- 
mense seriousness by the dainty and arro- 
gant gentlefolk of that age; and it must 
have caused Mary Beatrice, unused to 
such hair-splitting and haunted by anx- 
ieties of tenfold greater import, annoy- 
ance keen even though trifling. 

In the following year James departed 
for Ireland, and his farewells cost her 
acute anguish. She raised a large sum 
of money on her jewels, in order to aid 
his military enterprises, but not enough 
for their pressing needs. The battle of 
the Boye ruined his cause everywhere 
throughout the kingdom, save in Scot- 
land, and soon his chances of reinstate- 
ment there met with equal disarray. Mary 
Beatrice now sought relief from her mis- 
eries of suspense in the convent of Chail- 
lot, and became thenceforward, until the 
hour of her death, a worshipped friend 
and patron of the abbess and her attend- 
ant nuns. In this placid retreat she 
poured forth all the abundant piety of her 
soul. Those frequent visits at Chaillot 
meait for her a sort of divine dissipation. 
To these chaste zealots her comings and 
goings were events of unparalleled dis- 














tinction. She brought them odors and 
rumors of the great world where she had 
once regally reigned, and where she still 
reigned with a majesty shattered though 
stately. But she brought them also a 
spirit of transcendent chastity and hu- 
mility, eager to share in their devotions, 
and to cast aside, amid their sympa- 
thetic welcomes, all vestige of that lofty 
rank which clothed her elsewhere. Her 
confidences to the nuns of Chaillot 
are valuable contributions to the history 
of her peculiar and stormy era; and the 
veneration with which her memory was 
for years invested by these meek recluses 
among whom she prayed and wept, while 
at the same time recounting to them her 
manifold sorrows, can serve as but an 
added proof of her intrinsic womanly 
worth. 

Louis x1v. had bowed before her, as we 
have seen, in flattering homage. His 
courtesies were extended with an air of 
receiving rather than conferring them ; 
there was never, in all social delicacies 
and subtleties of deportment, a more 
kingly king. But behind the suavity of 
his admiring smiles lurked a vigilance, 
and the name of that vigilance was Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. This woman, as 
one might say, then almost ruled Europe ; 
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Louis was her slave—and very probably 
her husband as well. Maintenon could 
not go and visit Mary Beatrice in com- 
pany with that mincing and prattling 
court which aired its velvets and silks 
among the statued and fountained gar- 
dens of Versailles. She had no claim to 
seat herself before royalty, either in 
pliant, in tabouret, or in fauteuil. Butas 
a jealous woman, fearful of complications 
and disturbances, knowing well the amor- 
ous ax:d headstrong temperament of her 
king, she could present herself privately 
before this dark-eyed Italian princess, 
queen of a great country, dethroned and 
all the more romantically fascinating by 
reason of such dethronement. She could 
appear like this at St. Germain, and like 
this it is incontestably true that she did 
appear. 

Her infinite resources of duplicity and 
cunning are well known. So, too, are her 
infinite resources of diplomacy and tact. 
No one has ever been able to pry for pos- 
terity into the details of that significant 
interview ; and yet we must feel certain 
that the unblemished nature of her illus- 
trious hostess blunted whatever weapons 
of threat Madame de Maintenon may 
have concealed. The counsellor of Louis 
became thenceforward her friend ; this we 

know. Her suspicion died; her fear 

faded. She was confronted with an 
honest woman, and she clearly realized 
this truth. By a nod she could have 
destroyed Mary Beatrice ; she preferred 
to protect and aid her by a smile. They 
were always afterward intimate friends. 

In 1692, Mary Beatrice’s sixth and last 
child was born. It wasagirl, and James 
called it La Consolatrice. ‘I have now 
one daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘ who has never 
sinned against me.’’ A few years later 

James himself died. Never was hus- 

band more deeply mourned. Mary 

Beatrice, in her pathetic widowhood, was 

now a figure that challenged the sym- 
pathy of the whole known world. De- 
votedly attached to her son, she was 
forced to see him sustain those bitter 
defeats which are a portion of English 
history. Later, she was bereaved by the 
death of her youngest child, the princess 
Louisa, who perished from small-pox in 
the very flower of her youth and beauty. 
And yet, through all these afflictions, 
we have only the record of Mary 
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Beatrice’s unalt- 
ered amiability and 
piety. 

Beyond question, 
the enmity of the 
Whig party hascast 
a most undeserved 
odium on this ex- 
emplary and noble 
life. For years the 
very name of Mary 
Beatrice was treat- 
edthroughout Eng- 
land with con- 
temptuous silence. 
Macaulay, in his 
wonderfully brill- 
iant history, prefers 
almost to ignore 
her existence. It 
seems to me that 
this great writer has committed the one 
salient error of his literary career in not 
paying heartier tribute to the wifehood 
and motherhood of so worthy and charm- 
ing awoman. Weare fond of idealizing 
Mary Stuart, and of forgetting her follies 
and vanities while remembering her sor- 
rows. But Mary Beatrice, who was vis- 
ited by just as many sorrows, endured 
them with peerless bravery. The cancer 
' which gradually sapped her vitality she 
bore with scarcely a murmur. During 
her widowhood she was beset with con- 
stant requests for aid from starving ad- 
herents to her cause. The year of 1713, 
for example, was one of scarcity, almost 
of famine, throughout France. She was 
then staying among her dear friends at 
the convent of Chaillot. «One day,”’ 
says Miss Strickland, ‘‘an ecclesiastic 
who came from St. Germain to see her 
told her that everyone there was starving 
on account of the dearness of provisions.”’ 
This intelligence gave her excessive pain; 
but she was powerless to aid the « British 
emigration,’’ as it was then called. All 
her jewels had been parted with, except 
her coronation ring, which was composed 
of a fine ruby with sixteen smaller ones 
dotted about the hoop, and which she 
wore till the hour of her death, treasuring 
it beyond all earthly price ; and another 
small ruby ring which James had placed 
on her finger at the ratification of the 
nuptial contract. ‘On the subject of the 
contributions that are frequently solicited 
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of me,’’ she is well 
known tohave said, 
‘«T find myself 
much embarrassed; 
for it appears un- 
suitable in me to 
give little, and it is 
impossible for me 
to give much, all I 
have belonging to 
the poor rather 
than to myself.” 
Again, we find her 
nobly and sweetly 
declaring: ‘For 
myself, I have some 
remains of credit to 
procure the neces- 
saries of life, but 
these poor peopl 

have m0 6. 

Out of 20,000 persons of whom the emi- 
gration at first consisted, not more than 
6000 able-bodied men are left. A 
great many have perished in the French 
armies, but the maintenance of their wid- 
ows and children have fallen upon me.”’ 

Such maintenance had become, in the 
course of time, impossible. But her ef- 
fort and desire to aid these distressed fol- 
lowers cannot be too highly commended. 
The figure of Mary Beatrice in history is 
not one that poets and romancers have 
ever chosen to glorify. Dryden, and a 
few smaller poets, have, it is true, sung 
her praises, but more in the vein of phys- 
ical than personal eulogy. And, after 
all, we must admit, such duteous virtue 
as hers is not a subject for ballad or 
drama. If she had been less unsullied, 
she might perhaps have been more widely 
discussed. As it is, her very saintliness 
and courage have in a way surrounded 
her with obscurity. 

Her death was placid and brave, as be- 
came the ending hours of so exceptional 
asoul. That she could not see her son, 
to bid him a final adieu, inflicted upon 
her one more of those merciless pangs 
which she knew how to meet with such 
grand yet submissive stoicism. When 
she breathed her last, more than fifty per- 
sons were grouped beside her bed. Louis 
xiv., her old friend and benefactor, had 
died three years before, and she had sur- 
vived her consort nearly seventeen years. 
At her earnest request, Maréchal Villeroi, 
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THE PALACE OF ST, GERMAIN. 
guardian of the young French king, was 
brought into her chamber a short while 
previous to her death. Through this 
gentleman she sent a wistful and tender 
message to the regent and also to the 
royal minor, Louis xv., imploring that 
they would hereafter befriend her strug- 
gling and treasured son. But she remem- 
bered also, even when the darkest of all 
shadows threatened every instant to en- 
gulf her, those faithful servants and de- 
pendants whom her demise would leave 
wholly destitute, «‘beseeching with her 
last breath that his royal highness, the 
regent, would not suffer them to perish 
for want in a foreign land, when she 
should be no more,’’ 
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Never, it has with truth 
been stated, did mother 
face for a son sterner sac- 
rifices and risks. The pre- 
tender’s lurid and desper- 
ate efforts to regain his 
ancestral throne were a 
source of her unbound- 
ed maternal sympathy 
and codperation. When 
his standard was set up at 
Braemer and Castletown, 
in Scotland; when he 
landed at Peterhead, in 
Aberdeenshire, from 
France, to help the rebel- 
lion prompted by the Earl 
of Mar and his other ad- 
herents ; when this rebel- 
lion was quelled and he 
escaped to Montrose,—at all these re- 
nowned and thrilling times her heart 
throbbed with unspeakable anxiety for his 
success and safety. His acknowledgment 
as James 111. 0f England, by the French 
government, in 1701, was due more than 
half to her influence with Louis xiv. 
Dying at the age of sixty, it may be af- 
firmed without exaggeration that Mary 
Beatrice had literally feasted upon the 
most terrible sorrows which any human 
life can know. And yet she accepted 
the rigors of her fate with a tranquil 
sanctity almost passing conception, and 
crowned a life of the loftiest self-abne- 
gation by a death full of the holiest char- 
ity, peace and good-will. 































BE. popes have always occupied an 
exceptional position, as compared 
with other sovereigns. ‘There is not, in- 
deed, in the history of any nation or com- 
munity, any record of an office so anom- 
alous. To all intents and purposes, Chris- 
tianity is a form of socialism, the Church 
is a democracy, and the government of 
the popes has been despotic, in the proper 
sense, that is, it has been one of ‘absolute 
authority.’’ It is probably not necessary 
to say anything about the first statement, 
which few, I fancy, will be inclined to de- 
ny. Pure socialism means community 
of property, community of social respon- 
sibility, and community of principles. As 
for the democratic rules by which the 
Church governs herself, there cannot be 
two ways of looking at them. Peasant 
and prince have an equal chance of wear- 
ing the triple crown; but in history it 
will be found that it has been more often 
worn by peasants than by princes, and 
most often by men issuing from the mid- 
dle classes. Broadly, the requirements 
have always been those answered by per- 
sonal merit rather than by any other con- 
sideration. The exceptions have perhaps 
been many and the abuses not a few, but 
the general principle cannot be denied, 
and the present pope came to the supreme 
ecclesiastical dignity by much the same 
steps as the majority of his predecessors. 
Since his elevation to the pontificate, the 
Pecci family have established, beyond a 
doubt, their connection with the noble 
race of that name, long prominent in 
Siena, and having an ancient and histor- 
ical right to bear arms and the title of 
count—a dignity of uncertain value in 
Italy, south of the Tuscan border, but 
well worth having when it has originated 
in the northern part of the country. 
Joachim Vincent Pecci, since 1878 pope, 
under the name of Leo x!III.,-was born at 
Carpineto, in the Volscian hills, in 1810. 
His father had served in the Napoleonic 
wars, but had already retired to his native 
village, where he was at that time a land- 
ed proprietor of considerable importance 
and the father of several children. Car- 
pineto lies on the mountain side, in the 
neighborhood of Segni, in a rocky dis- 
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trict and in the midst of a country well 


known to Italians as the Ciociaria. This 
word is derived from ‘: cioce,’’ the sandals 
worn by the peasants in that part of the 
country, in the place of shoes, and bound 
by leathern thongs to the foot and leg, 
over linen strips which serve for stock- 
ings. The sandal, indeed, is common 
enough, or was common not long ago, in 
the Sabine and Samnian hills and in some 
parts of the Abbruzzi, but it is especially 
the property of the Volscians, all the way 
from Montefortino, the worst den of 
thieves in Italy, down to the Neapolitan 
frontier. Montefortino, by the way, has 
changed its name to Artena, but that the 
character of the inhabitants has not 
changed with it is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that the present proprietor barely 
escapéd from the place with his life, a few 
years ago, as a direct consequence of hav- 
ing attempted to improve the condition of 
the people, and has not yet, I believe, 
been able to return there. But these are 
mere details in modern Italy and have 
nothing to do with the matter in hand, 
though it may be remembered that the 
native village of Cardinal Antonelli was 
razed to the ground, not many years after 
his birth, as a measure of public safety. 

I never heard of any tales of violence or 
rapine in connection with Carpineto, but 
Joachim Pecci was certainly born with a 
plentiful supply of that rough, bony, un- 
tiring mountaineer’s energy which has 
made the Volscians what they have been, 
for good or evil, since the beginning of 
history. In the matter of physique, there 
is, indeed, a resemblance between Leo X!II., 
President Lincoln and Mr. Gladstone— 
lean, sinewy men, all three, of a bony 
constitution and indomitable vitality, 
with large skulls, high cheek-bones and 
energetic jaws—all three men of great 
physical strength, of profound capacity 
for study, of melancholic disposition and 
of unusual eloquence. It might almost 
be said that these three men represent 
three distinct stages of one type—the real 
or material, the intellectual, and the spir- 
itual. From earliest youth each of the 


three was, by force of circumstances, 
turned to the direction which he was ulti- 
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mately to follow. Lincoln was thrown 
upon facts for his education ; Gladstone 
received the existing form of education 
itself, in its highest development, while 
Leo x1lI. was brought up under the dom- 
ination of spiritual thoughts at a time 
when they had triumphantly survived the 
French revolution. Born during the 
height of the conflict between belief and 
unbelief, Leo x1m1., by a significant fatal- 
ity, was raised to the pontificate at the 
time when the Kulturkampf was raging 
and the attention of the world was riveted 
upon the deadly struggle between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and Prince Bis- 
marck, a struggle in which the ‘iron chan- 
cellor’’ found his master, and of which the 
history fittingly ended, the other day, 
with the favors conferred by the Emperor 
of Germany upon Cardinal Ledochowski. 

By his character and natural gifts, 
Leo x11. is essentially active rather than 
contemplative, and it is not surprising 
that the chief acts of his pontificate should 
have dealt rather with political matters 
than with questions of dogma and eccle- 
siastical authority. It hascertainly been 
the object of the present pope to impress 
upon the world the necessity of Chris- 
tianity in general, and of the Roman 
Catholic Church in particular, as a means 
of social redemption and a factor in polit- 
ical stability. This seems to be his in- 
most conviction, as shown in all his ac- 
tions and encyclical letters. One is im- 
pressed, at every turn, by the strength of 
his belief in religion and in his own mis- 
sion to spread it abroad. In regard to 
forms of faith, the opinions of mankind 
differ very widely, but the majority of in- 
telligent men now living seem to hold a 
more or less distinct faith of one sort or 
another, and to require faith of some sort 
in their fellow-men. Common atheism 
has had its little day, and is out of fashion. 
It is certainly not possible to define that 
which has taken the place of the pseudo- 
scientific materialism which plagued so- 
ciety twenty or thirty years ago, and it is 
certainly beyond the province of the pres- 
ent article to examine into the current 
convictions with which we are to begin 
the twentieth century. 

Unprejudiced persons will not, however, 
withhold their admiration in reviewing 
the life of a man who has devoted his en- 
ergies, his intelligence and his strength, 
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not to mention the enormous power wield- 
ed by him as head of the Church, to the 
furtherance and accomplishment of ends 
which so many of us believe to be good. 
For the pontificate of Leo xu. has dif- 
fered from that of his predecessor in that 
it has been active rather than passive. 
While Pius rx. was the head of the Church 
suffering, Leo x1. is the leader of the 
Church militant. This seems to be the 
reason why he has more than once been 
accused of inconsistency in his actions, 
notably in his instructions to French 
Catholics, as compared with the position 
he has maintained towards the Italian 
government. People seem to forget that, 
whereas the question of temporal power 
is deeply involved in the latter case, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the former, 
and as this question is the one most often 
brought up against the papacy and dis- 
cussed in connection with it by people 
who seem to have very little idea of its 
real meaning, it may be as well to state 
here at once the pope’s own view of it: 

‘‘The temporal sovereignty is not ab- 
solutely requisite for the existence of 
the papacy, since the popes were deprived 
of it during several centuries, but it is 
‘required,’ in order that the pontiff’s in- 
dependence may display itself freely, with- 
out obstacles, and be evident and apparent 
to the eyes of the world. It is the social 
form, so to say, of his guardianship and 
of his manifestation. It is necessary, not 
quoad esse, but quoad bene esse—not to 
existence, but to a right existence. The 
pope who is not a sovereign is necessarily 
a subject, because [in the social existence 
of a monarchy] there is no mean term be- 
tween subject and sovereign. A pope who 
is a subject of a given government is con- 
tinually exposed to its influence and pres- 
sure, or at least to influences connected 
with political aims and interests.’’ 

The writer from whom the above lines 
are quoted comes to the natural and logical 
conclusion that this is not the normal po- 
sition which should be occupied by the 
head of the Church. I may remark here 
that the same view, mutatis mutandis, is 
held in other countries besides Italy. The 
Emperor of Russia is undisputed high- 
pontiff of the Russian orthodox church. 
Queen Victoria occupies, by the British 
constitution, almost exactly the same po- 
sition towards the Anglican church. In 
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practice, though certainly not in theory, 
it is the evident purpose of the young 
German emperor, constitutionally or un- 
constitutionally, to create for himself the 
same dominant pontifical position in re- 
gard to the churches of the German em- 
pire. It seems somewhat unjust, there- 
fore, that the popes, whose right to the 
sovereignty of Romie was-for ages as un- 
disputed as that of any king or emperor 
in Europe, though secondary in itself to 
their ecclesiastical supremacy, should be 
blamed for protesting against that which 
was undoubtedly a usurpation so far as 
they were concerned, although it may 
justly be looked upon as a mere incident 
in the unification of a free people. More- 
over, since the unification was accom- 
plished, the vanquished popes have acted 
with a fairness and openness which might 
well beimitated by some political parties in 
other countries. I do not think that any- 
one has yet pointed out this fact with suf- 
ficient clearness. The Italians, as a na- 
tion, possess remarkable talent and skill 
in conspiracy, and there is no organization 
in the world better fitted than that of the 
Roman Catholic Church for secretly organ- 
izing and carrying out a great political con- 
spiracy, if any such thing were ever at- 
tempted. The action of the popes, on the 
contrary, has been fair and above board. 
Both Pius 1x. and Leo xu. have stated 
their grievances in the most public man- 
ner, and so far have they been from at- 
tempting to exercise their vast influence 
in directing the politics of Italy, that they 
have positively enjoined upon Italian 
Catholics to abstain from political con- 
tests altogether. Whether in so doing 
they have pursued a wise course or not, 
history will decide, probably according to 
the taste of the historian ; but the fact it- 
self sufficiently proves that they have 
given their enemies more than a fair 
chance. This seems to have been the 
form taken by their protests, and this, I 
think, is a fair answer to the principal ac- 
cusation brought by non-Catholics against 
the pope, namely, that he is ready to sac- 
rifice everything in an unscrupulous at- 
tempt to regain possession of temporal 
power. In other matters Leo xi. has 
always shown himself to be a statesman, 
while Pius rx. was the victim of his own 
meek and long-suffering character. To 
enter into the consideration of the political 
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action of Leo x11. during the last fifteen 
years would be to review the history of 
Europe and the United States during that 
time. To give an idea of the man’s char- 
acter, it would be sufficient to recall three 
or four of the principal situations in 
which he has been placed. A volume 
might be written, for instance, on his ac- 
tion in regard to the German army bill, 
his position towards Ireland, his arbitra- 
tion in the question of the Caroline 
islands, and his instructions to French 
Catholics. 

The great majority of books and pam- 
phlets published about Leo x111. «are not 
books,”’ says an Italian friend of mine, 
‘«but censers ’’—there is more adulation 
than discrimination in what they contain 
and more of that peculiar kind of history 
which 1 French wit has defined as «‘ proph- 
esying backwards.’’ The opinion of the 
man who thinks everything right is, if 
anything, more dangerous than his who 
thinks everything wrong, for the active 
mind which loves opposition is more like- 
ly to find something better than what it 
has, than the passive intelligence which 
believes that everything is for the best 
and therefore, in a sense, past improve- 
ment. These facts make it extremely 
hard to form a fair judgment from docu- 
ments alone, and especially from those 
documents which most generally come be- 
fore the public, namely, articles in such 
reviews as the Contemporary Review, 
on the one hand, and the Civilita Cat- 
tolica, on the other. Indeed the state- 
ments on either side, if accepted without 
hesitation, would render all criticism fu- 
tile. Devout Roman Catholics would an- 
swer that matters of faith are beyond crit- 
icism altogether, but the writers in the 
Contemporary for instance, will, with 
equal assurance, declare themselves right 
because they believe they are. It would 
be better to consult events themselves than 
the current opinions of opposite parties 
concerning them, to set aside the consid- 
eration of the aims rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed to Leo x11. and to look only on 
the results brought about by his policy in 
our time. Every great man has a right 
to be judged by his works rather than by 
what any individual critic imagines that 
he was thinking of while performing them. 
In cases where actions have a merely neg- 
ative result, it is just, indeed, to consider 

















the motive alone if any criticism is neces- 
sary, and here there seems to be no partic- 
ular reason for doubting the pope’s state- 


ment of his own case. For instance, in 
connection with Ireland, the pope said in 
the document known as « The Circular 
Letter of the Propaganda: «It is just 
that the Irish should seek to alleviate 
their afflicted condition, it is just that they 
should fight for their rights, nor is it de- 
nied them to collect money to alleviate 
the condition of the Irish.’’ In regard to 
the same matter ‘‘ The Decree of the Holy 
Office’’ reads as follows: «‘ The Holy See 
has frequently given opportune advice 
and counsel to the Irish people (upon 
whom it has always bestowed especial af- 
fection), whenever its affairs seemed to re- 
quire it, by which counsel and advice they 
might be enabled to defend and vindicate 
their rights without prejudice to justice 
and without disturbing the public peace.”’ 
A fairer statement of the rights of men 
and a more express injunction against 
public disturbance of any kind could hard- 
ly be expressed in two short sentences. 

Another and famous case was that of the 
Seven Years’ Service bill which came be- 
fore the imperial parliament of Germany 
about the year 1887. Leo x111., as is well 
known, gave no orders nor anything ap- 
proaching in nature to a command, to the 
Catholic members. He expressed through 
Cardinal Jacobini a desire—his personal 
desire—that the Centre should vote for the 
Septennate. The immediate result of this 
policy was that the so-called «« May Laws”’ 
were repealed. One fails to see why fur- 
ther comment should be necessary nor 
why motives of an inconceivably tortuous 
nature should be attributed to the leader 
who gained a great victory by the skillful 
use of a moral weapon. One at least of 
the nonsensical criticisms passed at the 
time is worth recording for its memorable 
folly. It was said that it was unbecoming 
in the Vicar of Christ, who should be the 
representative of peace on earth, to vote 
for an increase of any armament whatso- 
ever. It is indeed hard to imagine that 
any motive except a desire for peace could 
have prompted the énormous expenditure 
a by the passing of the Septennate 
vill. 

Outside of Italy the position of Leo x11. 
in Rome is not generally understood. 
Most people suppose that the expression 
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‘the prisoner in the Vatican ’’ which he 
applies to himself, and which is very 
generally applied to him by the more 
ardent of Italian Catholics, is a mere 
empty phrase, and that his confinement 
within his small dominion is purely a 
matter of choice. This is not the case. 
So far as the political theory of the ques- 
tion is concerned, it is probable that the 
pope would not in any case be inclined to 
appear openly on Italian territory, unless 
he showed himself as the official guest of 
King Humbert, who would naturally be 
expected to return the visit. To make 
such an official visit and such an appear- 
ance would be in fact to accept the Italian 
domination in Rome, a course which, as ‘1 
have already noticed, would be contrary 
to the accepted Catholic idea of the social 
basis necessary for the papacy. It would 
not necessarily be an uncatholic act, how- 
ever, but it would certainly be an unpapal 
one. Noone would expect the ex-empress 
of the French, for instance, to live openly 
in Paris as though the Parisians had never, 
been her subjects, and as though she ac- 
cepted the republic in a friendly and for- 
giving spirit. And the case is to all 
intents and purposes exactly identical. 
But this is not all. It is unfortunately 
true that there is another and much better 
reason why Leo xu. cannot show him- 
self in the streets of Rome. It is quite 
certain that his life would not be safe. 
The enthusiastic friends of Italy who read 
glowing accounts’ of the development of 
the new kingdom and write eloquent ar- 
ticles in the same strain will be utterly 
horrified at this statement, and will, more- 
over, laugh to scorn the idea that the mod- 
ern civilized Italian would conspire to 
take the life of a harmless and unoffend- 
ing old man. They will be quite right. 
The modern civilized Italians would treat 
the pope with the greatest respect and con- 
sideration if he appeared amongst them. 
Most of them would take off their hats 
and stand aside while he drove by, anda 
great many of them would probably go 
down upon their knees in the streets to 
receive his blessing. The king, who isa 
gentleman, and tolerant of religious prac- 
tices, would treat the head of the Church 
with respect. The queen, who is not only 
religious but devout, would hail the re- 
appearance of the pontiff with enthusi- 
asm. But unfortunately for the realiza- 
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tion of any such thing, Rome is not peo- 
pled only by modern civilized Italians, 
nor Italy either. There is in the city a 
very large body of social democrats, an- 
archists and the like, not to mention 
the small nondescript rabble which every- 
where does its best to bring discredit 
upon socialistic principles—a mere 
handful, perhaps, but they are largely 
composed of fanatics and madmen, peo- 
ple half hysterical from failure, poverty, 
vice and an indigestion of so-called « free 
thought.’’ There have not been many 
sovereigns nowadays whose lives have not 
been attempted by such men at one time 
or another. Within our own memory an 
emperor of Russia and two presidents of 
the United States have been actually mur- 
dered by just such men. The king of 
Italy and the emperor William 1., Na- 
poleon 11I., Queen Victoria and Alexan- 
der 111. have all been assailed by such fa- 
natics within our own recollection, and 
some of them have narrowly escaped 
death. Not one of them, with the excep- 
tion of Alexander 11., has been so hated 
by a small and desperate body of men as 
Leo x11!. is hated by that little band which 
undoubtedly exists in Rome today. I 
will venture to say that it is a matter of 
continual satisfaction to the royal family 
of Italy, and to the Italian government, 
that the pope should really continue to 
consider himself a prisoner within the pre- 
cincts of the Vatican, since it is quite cer- 
tain that if he were to’appear openly in 
Rome the Italian authorities would not, 
in the long run, be able to protect his life. 

After allthat hasbeen said and preached 
upon the subject by the friends of Italy, 
it would be a serious matter indeed if the 
pope, taking a practical advantage of his 
theoretic liberty, should be done to death 
in the streets of Rome by a self-styled 
Italian patriot. No one who thoroughly 
understands Rome at the present day is 
ignorant that such danger really exists, 
though it will no doubt be promptly de- 
nied by Italian ministers, newspaper cor- 
respondents and other intelligent but en- 
thusiastic persons. The hysterical an- 
archist is unfortunately to be met with all 
over the world at the present day, side by 
side with the scientific social democrat, 
and too often under his immediate protec- 
tion. Indeed a great number of the acts 
of Leo xu11., if not all of them, have been 
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directed against the mass of social de- 
mocracy in all its forms, good, bad and in- 
different, and to the zeal of his partisans 
in endeavoring to carry out his sugges- 
tions must be attributed some of the 
strong utterances of the Church’s adher- 
ents upon matters political. 

The question of « assent and obedience’”’ 
to the Holy See in matters not relating to 
dogma and faith is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all those in which the papacy 
is now involved. Endless articles are 
written, endless pamphlets are published, 
about the doctrine ‘‘non serviem,’’ and 
there appears to be a decided tendency 
among the more hot-headed Catholics to 
ascribe to the Holy See a certain degree 
of infallibility in regard to national policy 
and local elections. The pope’s own 
words do not, I believe, inculcate a blind 
obedience as necessary to the salvation of 
voters, though it is expressly declared a 
grave offense to favor the election of per- 
sons opposed to the Roman Catholic 
Church and whose opinions may tend to 
endanger its position. The idea that the 
pope’s political utterances can ever be 
considered as ex-cathedra is too illogical 
to be presented seriously to the world by 
thinking men. Leo x11. is undoubtedly 
a first-rate statesman—I have heard one 
of the first diplomatists in Europe say so 
—and it might be to the advantage not 
only of all good Catholics but of all hu- 
manity, and of the cause of peace itself, 
to follow his advice in national and party 
politics whenever practicable. But Pius 
IX. was no statesman at all, and there are 
plenty of instances in history of popes 
whose political advice would have been 
ruinous, if followed, though it was often 
formulated more authoritatively and more 
dictatorially than the injunctions from 
time to time imparted to Catholics by Leo 
xu. In politics, even from the Church’s 
point of view, it is not easy to define what 
is absolutely right or absolutely wrong, 
except in questions involving accepted 
religious beliefs and consequent accepted 
opinions of good or evil. To bind one- 
self to follow the political dictation of 
Leo x11. and to consider such obedience 
to the pope as indispensable to salvation, 
would be to create a precedent. The next 
pope may prove to be as incapable of 
dealing with political matters as was Pius 
Ix. and yet may not possess the latter’s 
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peace-loving character. An Alexander 
vi. would be an impossibility in our day, 
but, in theory, if another Rodrigo Borgia 
should be elected to the Holy See, one 
should be as much bound to obey his 
orders in voting for the election of the 
president of the United States as he can 
possibly be to obey those of Leo xIII., see- 
ing that the divine right to direct the po- 
litical consciences of Catholics, if it ex- 
isted at all, would be inherent in the 
papacy as an institution, and not arbitrar- 
ily and transitorily in the person of the 
wise, learned and conscientious man who 
is now the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that of late years there has been a ten- 
dency in the organs of Catholic thought 
to go a step further in this direction. As 
I have noticed above, Cardinal Jacobini 
most distinctly stated during the debate 
on the German Septennate bill, that the 
pope did not command the Catholic mem- 
bers of Parliament, but desired — and 
nothing more—that they should favor 
the bill. Of late, however, his utterances 
have been interpreted by his too zealous 
adherents to mean that every Catholic 
subject or citizen throughout the world, 
who has the right to vote in his own 
country, must give that vote in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Church as a 
whole, and of his bishop in particular, 
under pain of committing a very grave 
offense against Catholic principles. It is 
not likely that any large body of voters 
in any country would now place such en- 
tire confidence in the worldly judgment 
of their spiritual pastors and master as to 
carry out these instructions to the letter. 
It may further be assumed, and should be 
assumed, that any man whose religious 
beliefs, moral convictions and social con- 
science lead him to adhere in letter and 
spirit to the ordinances of the Christian 
faith, in any form whatsoever, would cer- 
tainly not give his vote to an open enemy 
of Christianity. The state in which every 
action of man, public or private, should 
be guided solely and entirely by his own 
religious convictions, would no doubt be 
an ideal one and would approach in social 
perfection to a millennium. But in the 
meantime, a condition of society in which 
society itself should be guided by such 
political opinions as any one man, human 
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and limited, can derive from his own con- 
science, pure and upright though it be, 
would be neither logical nor desirable. 
Notwithstanding the express assurances 
of many divines, there are points in the 
universal struggle for life which do not 
turn upon questions of moral right and 
wrong, and which every individual has a 
preéminent and inherent right to decide 
for himself. Humanity knows this, and 
feels it, and no amount of cunning argu- 
ment and eloquent persuasion will prevail 
upon mankind to surrender that inherent 
right for any length of time. 

Anyone who undertakes to speak briefly 
of such a personage as Leo xul1., and of 
such a question as the ‘‘ assent and obe- 
dience’’ of Catholics in matters not con- 
nected with morals or belief, lays himself 
open to the accusation of superficiality. 
Weare all, however, obliged to deal quick- 
ly and decisively, in these days, with 
practical matters of which the discussion 
at length would fill many volumes. Most 
of us cannot do more than form an opinion 
based upon the little knowledge we have, 
express it as best we may, and pass on. 
The man who spends a lifetime in the 
study of one point, the specialist in fact, 
is often too ignorant of all other matters 
to form any general opinion worth ex- 
pressing. Humanity is too broad to be 
put under a microscope, too strong to be 
treated like a little child. No one man, 
today, in this day of many Ceesars, can 
say surely and exactly what should be 
rendered to each of them, least of all 
where Czesar himself, with his commands 
and exigencies, is replaced by a power 
made up of the aggregate personal opin- 
ions of a vast body of men with whom 
power is an inheritance, de manu mortua, 
so to say, which is the property of all 
alike. American Catholics are good Cath- 
olics. They are believing, active, ener- 
getic, ready to make great sacrifices for 
their faith ; but in other respects they are 
like other Americans, and the mere idea 
of any worldly dictatorship whatsoever is 
not only distasteful and repugnant to 
them, but is also of a nature so entirely 
different from all their other ideas that it 
can never, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, take root in their minds, derive 
nourishment from their thoughts, or 
flourish side by side with their convictions. 


IS obscure American name was Lin- 
net, Peter Linnet. It was not to 
be found in any of the blue-books, nor 
amongst the members of the board of 
trade, nor, as a general thing, upon the 
Government House list. His attention 
was not given to minutes and resolutions, 
or to the price of gunny-bags, or, as a 
rule, to society. He was not even known 
to the income-tax collector, for reasons 
that might have been obvious to anybody. 
His business was with the souls of the 
heathen, and he lived up-country. 

It was not a paying business, from our 
point of view. Years ago Peter Linnet 
put all he had into it, and we would con- 
sider the money irrecoverably sunk. The 
little white church and school-house at 
Rubblebad did not represent a fraction of 
the cost of building them. They were, to 
be sure, immovable security, but I doubt 
whether even government would have ad- 
vanced hima thousand rupees on them, 
takkavi,* to buy more of the good seed 
Peter Linnet went up and down his dis- 
trict sowing broadcast. Perhaps, too, 
government would have doubted the prob- 
ability of a harvest. Peter Linnet never 
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doubted. And that was as well, for any 
lack of faith upon his part would have 
bankrupted him. He was not, you see, a 
missionary whose future was the care of 
the denomination that sent him out, and 
for him there was neither stipend nor 
pension realizable ‘‘here below.’’ Peter 
Linnet was a missionary on his own ac- 
count, and I think he rather scouted the 
denominations. My impression is that 
he was a ‘‘brother’’ of sorts, but the dis- 
trict called him ‘ma bap.’’+ 

He lived up-country, but every now and 
then he made what he called a «raid’”’ 
upon Calcutta. The cause, like all other 
causes, stood upon a financial basis, and 
whenever the basis showed signs of be- 
ing undermined Peter Linnet would jour- 
ney to the capital, engaging much in 
prayer, in the train going down, that 
the Lord would soften the hearts of 
the Calcutta rich. He would remind 
the Lord—it was a quaint way he had 
—that the fall in the exchange value 
of the rupee must benefit somebody, 
and pray that he might be directed, 
when he arrived, to the right persons, 
as he could not well depend upon his 


* Vernacular term for advances made to the peasants by government, to buy seed-grain. 
+ My father and my mother. 




















own knowledge of finance. It was truly 
wonderful, to Peter Linnet, how the 
Lord would interfere in the matter, and 
how seldom the busy men of the city, 
or the desk-worn sons of the secretariats, 
refused him the ten-rupee note which he 
had privately determined to be a fair price 
for the blessing of the cause. He could 
not possibly know that after a long and 
persevering series of fashionable ladies 
bent upon the extraction of en 
for benevolent raf- 
fles, a venerable 
person like him- 
self, simple and 
trustful and with- 
out guile, might 
involuntarily leave 
his own blessing 
behind him. Not 
that the Calcutta 
broker understood 
the blessing to 
come from either 
source. His way 
of putting it prob- 
ably was that he 
had paid the old 
gentleman off to be 
left in peace, and 
he thought it 
cheaply done at ten 
rupees. And he 
did not at all con- 
nect being left in 
peace with some 
still remembered 
words the old gen- 
tleman might have 
repeated as the of- 
fice-bearer showed 
him down-stairs— 
‘«My peace I leave 
with you.”’ . . . However, never mind. 

Calcutta had so often been kind to Peter 
Linnet and his cause, that he was as deep- 
ly perturbed as profoundly surprised, one 
day, to find it cold. He had come down 
with great expectations, based on his past 
receipts and his present record. He had 
ideas of business for a missionary, and 
he brought his record with him always, 
in a note-book—so many children edu- 
cated, so many sick healed, so many souls 
saved. This time the numbers were par- 
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ticularly gratifying, and his old heart 
throbbed as he noted them down in a hand 
that was growing a trifle shaky. He had 
a new plea to put forward, too—famine 
threatened, many of his people were 
hungry. He wished he could make the 
plutocrats of Calcutta understand how 
hungry, but he concluded, with a sigh, 
that his good friends of the capital were 
much too well fed. He would be obliged 
to appeal to their imaginations ; but he 
fancied he could do 
that. His children 
of the district were 
eating the leavesof 
trees. Yes, he 
didn’t boast of his 
eloquence, but he 
fancied he could do 
that. 

And Calcutta 
had repulsed him. 
For the first time 
| in many—perhaps 
it was because of 
; the many! — his 
card failed to bring 
him a sala’am. 
= Thesahibwasbusy 
» or had gone out, 
and the man at the 
door was not too 
respectful. Peter 
Linnet pushed 
back his old, 
green-lined sola 
topee,* mopped 
his forehead and 
looked sharply 
through his spec- 
tacles at the in- 
scrutable dur- 
wans.t He disbe- 
lieved the first one or two, but pres- 
ently incredulity began to give way to 
disappointment, and the old man opened 
his umbrella and trudged away, without 
a word. Perhaps he had neglected, for 
once, to ask for divine direction to the 
firms that profited by the depreciated 
rupee; at all events, he didn’t seem to 
find them. And one of his best friends, 
in the Department of Public Works, had 
given him only a good cigar and the as- 
surance that the friend himself was unable 
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to send his sick wife and his nine-year- 
old boy to England that hot weather, be- 
cause of the parlous state of the rupee, 
‘and that, much as he would like to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Linnet’s good work, he felt 
morally compelled to pay his debts first. 
Peter Linnet told the man in the Public 
Works department to be of good cheer— 
the Lord would provide ; and shook his 
head when the man replied, flippantly, 
‘‘Or the secretary of state.’’ The cigar 
merited no rebuke, however, and the mis- 
sionary took his discouragements pleas- 
antly away. 

He talked of his troubles in the second- 
rate boarding-house he shared with young 
Eurasian shopmen, and almost all the 
other boarders contributed an eight-anna 
bit apiece, to lighten them, which, Peter 
Linnet assured the donors, he did not 
measure by its purchasing power—it 
might be as the mustard seed, planted in 
the name of the Lord. There was a cof- 
fee-colored wag in the board- 
ing-house, however, who con- 
tributed nothing but an irrel- 
evant suggestion, coupled 
with a wink, over the curry, | 
to all the other boarders who 
were looking in his direction. 
‘«T say, padre,’’ said he, +‘ you 
ought to write your name 
down at Government House. | 
They won't like it if you 
don’t.”’ 

It had never occurred to 
Peter Linnet to write his 
name down at Government 
House before, but he pond- 
ered the idea. He would not 
wish to seem disrespectful. 
He was not of the world; 
neither, indeed, could he be. 
But should we not render 
unto Csesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s? He told the 
coffee-colored youth that he 
was much obliged for the 
hint, and the youth winked 
again. And that very morn- 
ing, after making his solici- | 
tations in the new depart- / 
mental buildings in the next 
street, the Rev. Peter Linnet 
walked in between the big 
yellow lions on the gate- 
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palm-bordered drive, to the public portal 
of the viceroy’s Calcutta palace and wrote 
his name in the register of their excel- 
lencies’ presumed acquaintances. 

Then a very natural and probable thing 
happened. Peter Linnet, coming home 
to his dinner after a particularly disheart- 
ening day among the tea firms, found a 
large, square envelope, addressed to him, 
and inside the envelope a card informing 
him that the A. D. C.-in-waiting was 
commanded by his excellency the viceroy 
to invite the Rev. Peter Linnet to an 
evening party, on the roth of February, 
at 9.30 o’clock. To say that the old 
missionary was pleased would not be to 
say enough. He was as happy as a 
school-boy. He read the invitation as 
definitely, distinctly, an invitation to 
him. It was no small honor; but the 
honor, he chid himself gravely, was not 
his—not his. Doubtless, his excellency 


had heard of the good work at Rubblebad, 
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and wished to obtain details from head- 
quarters. When he went down to dinner, 
he considerably astonished the facetious 
young man by again thanking him for 
his suggestion about calling at Govern- 
ment House. ‘‘ The viceroy has since in- 
vited me to come and see him,’’ added 
Mr. Linnet, ‘and I hope much good will 
arise out of it.’’ 

When the evening came, Peter Linnet 
brushed his seamy frock-coat very care- 
fully and put a new note-book in his 
breast-pocket, in which were carefully 
tabulated all the records of his mission 
from the beginning—the children edu- 
cated, the sick healed, the souls saved. 
This year he had a new entry, which he 
surveyed with much satisfaction —the 
number of men and women and little ones 
preserved from death by starvation. Peter 
Linnet meant, respectfully, but firmly, to 
call his excellency’s attention very espe- 
cially tothat. In his excitement he could 
eat no dinner at all before starting. «The 
Lord will keep me up,’’ he said to him- 
self, for, even to an independent American 
missionary of Peter Linnet’s tempera- 
ment, a viceroy is a very formidable per- 
son. He passed from a fever lest he 
should be too early into a fever lest he 
should be too late, and when he was de- 
posited, at last, upon the red carpet of the 


wide outer hall of Government House, his’ 


legs trembled under him and he was 
obliged to sit down, for a moment, on one 
of the round, gilt-backed sofas, to com- 
pose himself. He saw a number of young 
men standing about, some in uniform, 
some buttoning their gloves, and he 
noticed that they were usually joined by 
ladies in very dazzling evening dress, 
who disappeared along one of the corri- 
dors, arm in arm with them. «It seems 
to be quite a large party,’’ said the mis- 
sionary to himself, and hobbled after them 
—he was short and a little lame—feeling 
unaccountably depressed. 

Upstairs, Peter Linnet became even 
more deeply impressed with the size of 
the party. The gentlemen in uniform 
had multiplied, and so had the ladies in 
long, silken trains. After he had stum- 
bled over two of these, in his anxiety to 
find the viceroy, the missionary shrunk 
into a palm-decorated corner. The band 
* Landholder. 

t Grand occasions. 
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was playing near him, so near that he be- 
gan to feel conscious of a headache, and 
moved away. He found that he did not 
know exactly where to go. The long, pil- 
lared room was so brilliantly lighted, so 
full of music and movement and people— 
people he felt as remote from as he would 
be in Rubblebad.” The wide doors gave 
upon verandahs in which more people 
still were moving about duskily, and the 
room opened into others which made a 
mingled vista of palm fronds and dainty 
gowns. The missionary thought he would 
like a chair, but all those near him were 
occupied and he did not quite dare to walk 
the length of the room in search of one. 
Te his relief, he noticed, presently, that 
the party was not wholly European; a 
rajah waddled past him in pink brocade 
and pearls, and an elderly zamindar,* in a 
long, tight, black coat and a neatly-rolled 
white turban, came and stood within three 
feet of him. Peter Linnet felt sometimes 
that he understood Indians better than 
Anglo-Indians. 

«¢Can you tell me, worthy one,’’ said he 
to the zamindar, in Hindustani, «‘ where 
the greetings to the Burra Lord Sahib are 
being offered ?”’ 

“Certainly, your honor. But upon 
these tamashosy are no greetings offered. 
The guests come and go at their pleasure. 
Is it that you wish to speak with the 
Burra Lord Sahib?’’ It was beyond the 
politeness of even a zamindar to disguise 
incredulity here. 

“It is for that purpose that I am in- 
vited.”’ 

‘‘Then, it is necessary first to see a 
secretary-sahib, or a young officer-sahib 
with blue silk upon his coat. There is 
one, and yonder is another,’’ and the 
zamindar bowed himself away. 

Peter Linnet rubbed his hands and bided 
his time. When a secretary should seem 
to be disengaged, he would go up and ask 
to be presented to the viceroy. In the 
meantime, he began to be conscious of 
glances and to remember how very old 
his coat was. His face gathered anxious 
wrinkles as he thought how the time was 
going. He looked at his silver watch 
and said to himself that he had not been 
out of bed at this hour for twenty years. 
Then he caught a secretary on the wing 
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from the refreshment 
tabletothe verandah, 
who stared at him. 

‘« T should be glad, 
sir, if you would in- 
troduce me to his ex- 
cellency. I have not 
yet had the opportu- 
nity of thanking him 
for his kind invita- 
tion.’’ 

“Aw! Quite un- 
necessary, I assure 
you. Never done!”’ 
and the secretary 
was hastening away, 
but Mr. Linnet de- 
tained him. 

«« But I have alsoa 
little matter of busi- 
ness to talk of with 
his excellency—”’ 

The secretary 
raised his eyebrows, 
and put up his eye- 
glass. 

‘‘What are you, 
officially ?’’ he en- 
quired. 

‘A minister of 
the gospel, sir.’’ 

‘‘Oh—unattached, 
I presume. I mean 
—not on the estab- 
lishment ?’”’ 
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««T am my own es- 
tablishment, sir."’ 

‘‘ Precisely. And what is the name of 
your station ?”’ 

‘« Rubblebad.”’ 

‘‘Haw! Rubblebad! I was once at 
Rubblebad. Get it hot there, don’t you, 
in June? Pretty place, though, with the 
river an’ all.”’ 

‘« River, sir? 
blebad.”’ 

‘‘Ah; to be sure! N’more there isn’t! 
But you do get it hot there, don’t you? 
Don’t wonder you like to run down to 
Calcutta, now and then. Oh, very hot at 
Rubblebad !”’ 

The secretary said this over his shoul- 
der, as he joined a passing native, whom 
he clapped familiarly on the back and ad- 
dressed as «« Maharajah, old chap!” 

‘“] didn’t make him understand,” 
thought the little missionary, patiently ; 
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“HE WAS OBLIGED TO SIT DOWN FOR A MOMENT TO COMPOSE HIMSELF.”’ 


and he moved back a step or two, away 
from the dazzling candelabra, and stood, 
with his hands clasped behind his back, 
waiting for another opportunity. It 
seemed a very long time before one came. 
Then the head of a department, who knew 
the cause and its apologist, came by, 
looking for his wife. It was growing late 
and tomorrow’s minutes were heavy upon 
his official anticipation. Peter Linnet 
hurried forward and held out his hand. 

«‘Why, padre!’’ said the civilian, tak- 
ing it, with some embarrassment. 

‘‘Yes, my good friend. You are sur- 
prised to see me? But I have business 
here—I have business here! I must see 
the viceroy. Would you do me the kind- 
ness to take me to him ?”’ 

‘‘Oh—I am not the proper person, 
padre. The A.D. C.’s look after all that, 

















you know. But if I were you, I’d write 
to him—I would, indeed. Good night, 
padre—there’s my wife ; I mustn’t let her 
escape again!’’ and before the missionary 
was well aware of it, he was once more 
abandoned to the rustling crowd on the 
floor and the portrait of Lord Canning on 
the wall. 

Peter Linnet felt the note-book in his 
pocket weigh heavily upon his soul. If 
he hesitated longer, this golden oppor- 
tunity might be lost, and the Rubblebad 
mission might never again come under 
the attention of a viceroy of India. The 
little ones of his district were still an- 
hungered, though he and all that were 
his had deprived themselves of meat for a 
month, that the lambs of the flock might 
feed. So many more children were to ed- 
ucate, so many more sick were to heal, so 
many more souls were to save! The old 
man glanced at the other excellency—the 
one on the wall—who regarded him with 
impotent, but friendly eyes, and took 
courage. Then he went hesitatingly up 
the room, to where the crowd was thick- 
est, and asked a youngster in the artillery 
to point him out the viceroy. 

‘« Beside the pillar, talking with General 
Gilbert—that dark-eyed chap with the or- 
ders. See?”’ 


* Hired conveyance. 
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«Thank you,’’ said Peter Linnet. 
Then he somewhat feebly pushed his 
way toward his viceregal host, tripping 
over the ladies’ dresses; catching his own 
baggy trousers in the officer's spurs, and 
wondering at the dimness of his sight. 
«Your excellency,’’ he said aloud, 
while yet some distance off, feeling trem- 
blingly for his note-book, “your ex- 
cellency—’’ but, at that, he staggered 
faintly and fell prone upon the train 
of the wife of the presidency magis- 
trate, who stood perfectly still, with 
great presence of mind, while he recov- 
ered himself. There was a parting in 
the crowd and a little polite conster- 
nation; and a couple of Sikh body- 
guardsmen quickly helped him out. An 
A. D.C. hurried down to see him into his 
ticca-gharry,* and came back, pulling his 
pretty moustache, with that smile of semi- 
shocked amusement which an A. D.C. has 
for occasions of violated conventionality. 
‘«« Oh, the old fellow ’s all right now,’’ 
said he to another A. D.C. «Just a little 


too much champagne, I fancy ; wanted to 
come back, but told him he really mustn't ! 
One glass will do for a Methody, any day. 
Did his excellency happen to notice ?’’ 
‘‘No!”’ replied the other. 
‘“‘Tant mieux !’' 





THE SHOWER. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


BELOVED and lover, in the blue above, 
The white cloud overtakes the sun, and, there, 
As if to veil the ecstacy of love, 


Lets fali about them both her shining hair. 
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A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 


By W. 
XII. 


‘And so,’’ the Altrurian continued, 
«when the labor of the community was 
emancipated from the bondage of the false 
to the free service of the true, it was also, 
by an inevitable implication, dedicated to 
beauty and rescued from the old slavery 
to the ugly, the stupid and the trivial. 
The thing that was honest and useful be- 
came by the operation of a natural law, a 
beautiful thing. Once we had not time 
enough to make things beautiful, we 
were so overworked in making false 
and hideous things to sell; but now we 
had all the time there was, and a glad 
emulation arose among the trades and oc- 
cupations to the end that everything done 
should be done finely as well as done hon- 
estly. The artist, the man of genius, 
who worked from the love of his work be- 
came the normal man, and in the meas- 
ure of his ability and of his calling each 
wrought in the spirit of the artist. We 
got back the pleasure of doing a thing 
beautifully, which was God’s primal 
blessing upon all his working children, 
but which we had lost in the horrible 
days of our need and greed. There is 
not a working man within the sound of 
my voice, but has known this divine de- 
light, and would gladly know it always 
if he only had the time. Well,” now 
we had the time, the Evolution had given 
us the time, and in all Altruria there was 
not a furrow driven or aswarth mown, not 
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a hammer struck on house or on ship, not 
a stitch sewn or a stone laid, not a line 
written or a sheet printed, not a temple 
raised or an engine built, but it was done 
with an eye to beauty as well as to use. 

«« As soon as we were freed from the ne- 
cessity of preying upon one another, we 
found that ‘here was no hurry. The good 
work would wait to be well done; and one 
of the earliest effects of the Evolution was 
the disuse of the swift trains which had 
traversed the continent, night and day, 
that one man might overreach another, or 
make haste to undersell his rival, or seize 
some advantage of him, or plot some 
profit to his loss. Nine-tenths of the 
railroads, which in the old times had 
ruinously competed, and then in the hands 
of the Accumulation had been united to 
impoverish and oppress the people, fell 
into disuse. The commonwealth operated 
the few lines that were necessary for the 
collection of materials and the distribu- 
tion of manufactures, and for pleasure 
travel and the affairs of state; but the 
roads that had been built to invest capi- 
tal, or parallel other roads, or ‘make 
work,’ as it was called, or to develop re- 
sources, or boom localities, were suffered 
to fall into ruin; the rails were stripped 
from the landscape, which they had bound 
as with shackles, and the road-beds became 
highways for the use of kindly neighbor- 
hoods, or nature recovered them wholly 
and hid the memory of their former 
abuse in grass and flowers and wild vines. 

















The ugly towns that they had forced into 
being, as Frankenstein was fashioned, 
from the materials co” the charnel, and 
that had no life in or from the good of the 
community, soon tumbled into decay. 
The administration used parts of them in 
the construction of the villages in which 
the Altrurians now mostly live; but gen- 
erally these towns were built of mater- 
ials so fraudulent, in forms so vile, that 
it was judged best to burn them. In 
this way their sites were at once purified 
and obliterated. 

«We had, of course, a great many large 
cities under the old egoistic conditions, 
which increased and fattened upon the 
country, and fed their cancerous life with 
fresh infusions of its blood. We had sev- 
eral cities of half a million, and one of 
more than a million; we had a score of 
them, each with a population of a hundred 
thousand or more. We were very proud 
of them, and vaunted them as a proof of 
our unparalleled prosperity, though really 
they never were anything but congeries 
of millionaires and the wretched creatures 
who served them and supplied them. Of 
course, there was everywhere the appear- 
ance of enterprise and activity, but it 
meant final loss for the great mass of the 
business men, large and small, and final 
gain for the millionaires. These, and 
their parasites and necessary concomi- 
tants, dwelt together, the rich starving 
the poor and the poor plundering and mis- 
governing the rich ; and it was the intol- 
erable suffering in the cities that chiefly 
hastened the fall of the old Accumulation, 
and the rise of the Commonwealth. 

‘‘ Almost from the moment of the Evo- 
lution the competitive and monopolistic 
centers of population began to decline. 
In the clear light of the new order it was 
seen that they were not fit dwelling-places 
for men, either in the complicated and 
luxurious palaces where the rich fenced 
themselves from their kind, or in the 
vast tenements, towering height upon 
height, ten and twelve stories up, where 
the swarming poor festered in vice and 
sickness and famine. IfI were to tell you 
of the fashion of those cities of our egoistic 
epoch, how the construction was one error 
from the first, and every correction of an 
error bred a new defect, I should make you 
weep, I should make you laugh. We let 
them fall to ruin as quickly as they 
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would, and their sites are still so pesti- 
lential, after the lapse of centuries, that 
travellers are publicly guarded against 
them. Ravening beasts and poisonous 
reptiles lurk in those abodes of the riches 
and the poverty that are no longer known 
to our life. A part of one of the less mala- 
rial of theold cities, however, is maintained 
by the commonwealth in the form of its 
prosperity, and is studied by antiquarians 
for the instruction, and by moralists for 
the admonition it affords. A section of a 
street is exposed, and you see the founda- 
tions of the houses built one upon the bases 
of another; you see the filthy drains that 
belched into the common sewers, trapped 
and retrapped to keep the poison gases 
down ; you see the sewers that rolled their 
loathsome tides under the streets, amidst 
a tangle of gas pipes, steam pipes, water 
pipes, telegraph wires, electric lighting 
wires, electric motor wires and grip-cables; 
all without a plan, but makeshifts, ex- 
pedients, devices, to repair and evade the 
fundamental mistake of having any such 
cities at all. 

«« There are now no cities in Altruria, in 
your meaning, but there are capitals, one 
for each of the Regions of our country, and 
one for the whole commonwealth. These 
capitals are for the transaction of public af- 
fairs, in which every citizen of Altruria is 
schooled, and they are the residences of 
the administrative officials, who are alter- 
nated every year, from the highest to the 
lowest. A public employment with us is 
of no greater honor or profit than any 
other, for with our absolute economic 
equality, there can be no ambition, and 
there is no opportunity for one citizen to 
outshine another. But as the capitals are 
the centers of all the arts, which we con- 
sider the chief of our public affairs, they 
are oftenest frequented by poets, actors, 
painters, sculptors, musicians and archi- 
tects. We regard all artists, who are in 
a sort creators, as the human type which 
is likest the divine, and we try to conform 
our whole industrial life to the artistic 
temperament. Even in the labors of the 
field and shop, which are obligatory upon 
all, we study the inspirations of this tem- 
perament, and in the voluntary pursuits 
we allow it full control. Each, in these, 
follows his fancy as to what he shall do, 
when he shall do it, or whether he shall 
do anything at all. In the capitals are 
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the universities, theaters, galleries, mu- 
seums, cathedrals, laboratories and con- 
servatories, and the appliances of every 
art and science, as well as the adminis- 
tration buildings ; and beauty as well as 
use is studied in every edifice. Our cap- 
itals are as clean and quiet and healthful 
as the country, and these advantages are 
secured simply by the elimination of the 
horse, an animal which we should be as 
much surprised to find in the streets of a 
town as the plesiosaurus or the pterodac- 
tyl. All transportation in the capitals, 
whether for pleasure or business, is by 
electricity, and swift electrical expresses 
connect the capital of each region with 
the villages which radiate from it on 
cruciform lines, to the cardinal points. 
These expresses run at the rate of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour, and they en- 
able the artist, the scientist, the littéra- 
teur, of the remotest hamlet, to visit the 
capital (when he is not actually resident 
there in some public use) every day, after 
the hours of the obligatory industries ; 
or, if he likes, he may remain there 
a whole week or fortnight, giving six 
hours a day instead of three to the ob- 
ligatories, until the time is made up. In 
case of very evident merit, or for the pur- 
pose of allowing him to complete some 
work requiring continuous application, a 
vote of the local agents may release him 
from the obligatories indefinitely. Gen- 
erally, however, our artists prefer not to 
ask this, but avail themselves of the 
stated means we have of allowing them to 
work at the obligatories, and get the need- 
ed exercise and variety of occupation, in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital. 
‘‘We do not think it well to connect 
the hamlets on the different lines of radia- 
tion from the capital, except by the good 
country roads which traverse each region 
in every direction. The villages are 
mainly inhabited by those who prefer a 
rural life ; they are farming villages; but 
in Altruria it can hardly be said that one 
man is more a farmer than another. We 
do not like to distinguish men by their 
callings ; we do not speak of the poet 
This or the shoemaker That, for the poet 
may very likely be a shoemaker in the 
obligatories, and the shoemaker a poet in 
the voluntaries. If it can be said that 
one occupation is honored above another 
with us, it is that which we all share, and 
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that is the cultivation of the earth. We 
believe that this, when not followed slav- 
ishly, or for gain, brings man into the 
closest relations to the deity, through a 
grateful sense of the divine bounty, and 
that it not only awakens a natural piety 
in him, but that it endears to the worker 
that piece of soil which he tills, and so 
strengthens his love of home. The home 
is the very heart of the Altrurian system, 
and we do not think it well that people 
should be away from their homes very 
long or very often. In the competitive 
and monopolistic times men spent half 
their days in racing back and forth across 
our continent ; families were scattered by 
the chase for fortune, and there was a per- 
petual paying and repaying of visits. 
One-half the income of those railroads 
which we let fall into disuse came from 
the ceaseless unrest. Now a man is born 
and lives and dies among his own kin- 
dred, and the sweet sense of neighbor- 
hood, of brotherhood, which blessed the 
golden age of the first Christian republic 
is ours again. Every year the people of 
each Region meet one another on Evolu- 
tiou day, in the regionic capital ; once in 
four years they all visit the national cap- 
ital. There is no danger of the decay of 
patriotism among us ; our country is our 
mother, and we love her as it is impossible 
to love the stepmother that a competitive 
or monopolistic nation must be to its 
citizens. 

‘I can only touch upon this feature 
and that of our system, as I chance to 
think of it. If any of you are curious 
about others, I shall be glad to answer 
questions as well as I can. We have, of 
course,’’ the Altrurian proceeded, after 
little indefinite pause, to let any speak 
who liked, «‘no sort of money. As the 
whole people control affairs, no man works 
for another, and no man pays another. 
Every one does his share of labor, and re- 
ceives his share of food, clothing and 
shelter, which is neither more nor less 
than another’s. If you can imagine the 
justice and impartiality of a well-ordered 
family, you can conceive of the social and 
economic life of Altruria. We are, prop- 
erly speaking, a family rather than a na- 
tion in your sense. 

‘‘Of course, we are somewhat favored 
by our insular, or continental position ; 
but I do not know that we are more so 

















than youare. Ce:tainly, however, we are 
self-sufficing in a degree unknown to most 
European countries ; and we have within 
our borders the materials of every comfort 
and the resources of every need. We have 
no commerce with the egoistic world, as 
we call that outside, and I believe that I 
am the first Altrurian to visit foreign 
countries avowedly in my national char- 
acter, though we have always had emis- 
saries living abroad incognito. I hope 
that I may say without offense that they 
find it a sorrowful exile, and that the re- 
ports of the egoistic world, with its wars, 
its bankruptcies, its civic commotions and 
its social unhappiness, do not make us 
discontented with our own condition. Be- 
fore the Evolution we had completed the 
round of your inventions and discoveries, 
impelled by the force that drives you on ; 
and we have since disused most of them 
as idle and unfit. But we profit, now and 
then, by the advances you make in science, 
for we are passionately devoted to the 
study of the natural laws, open or occult, 
under which all men have their being. 
Occasionally an emissary returns with a 
sum of money, and explains to the stu- 
dents of the national university the pro- 
cesses by which it is lost and won; and 
at acertain time there was a movement 
for its introduction among us, not for its 
use as you know it, but for a species of 
counters in games of chance. It was con- 
sidered, however, to contain an element of 
danger, and the scheme was discouraged. 

‘«« Nothing amuses and puzzles our peo- 
ple more than the accounts our emissaries 
give of the changes of fashion in the out- 
side world, and of the ruin of soul and 
body which the love of dress often works. 
Our own dress, for men and for women, 
is studied in one ideal of use and beauty, 
from the antique; caprice and vagary in it 
would bethoughtan effect of vulgar vanity. 
Nothing is worn that is not simple and 
honest in texture; we do not know 
whether-a thing is cheap or dear, except 
as it is easy or hard to come by, and that 
which is hard to come by is forbidden as 
wasteful and foolish. The community 


builds the dwellings of the community, 
and these, too, are of a classic simplicity, 
though always beautiful and fit in form ; 
the splendors of the arts are lavished upon 
the public edifices, which we all enjoy 
in common.’ 
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“Isn't this the greatest réchauffé of 
Utopia, New Atlantis, and City of the 
Sun, that you ever imagined?” the pro- 
fessor whispered across me to the banker. 
‘« The man is a fraud, and a very bungling 
fraud at that.”’ 

‘« Well, you must expose him, when he 
gets through,’’ the banker whispered 
back. 

But the professor could not wait. He 
got upon his feet, and called out: ‘‘ May 
I ask the gentleman from Altruria a ques- 
tion ?’’ 

‘Certainly,’ the Altrurian blandly as- 
sented. 

‘“Make it short!’’ Reuben Camp’s 
voice broke in, impatiently. ‘‘ We didn’t 
come here to listen to your questions.”’ 

The professor contemptuously ignored 
him. ‘I suppose you occasionally re- 
ceive emissaries from, as well as send 
them to the world outside?’’ 

«« Yes, now and then castaways land on 
our coasts, and ships out of their reckon- 
ing put in at our ports, for water or pro- 
vision.”’ 

« And how are they pleased with your 
system ?’’ 

«« Why, I cannot better answer than by 
saying that they mostly refuse to leave 
=,” 

«« Ah, just as Bacon reports !’’ cried the 
professor. 

«You mean in the New Atlantis?’’ re- 
turned the Altrurian. ‘Yes; it is aston- 
ishing how well Bacon in that book, and 
Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, have 
divined certain phases of our civilization 
and polity.’’ 

««T think he rather Aas you, professor,”’ 
the banker whispered, with a laugh. 

‘«But all those inspired visionaries,”’ 
the Altrurian continued, while the profes- 
sor sat grimly silent, watching for an- 
other chance, ‘‘ who have borne testimony 
of us in their dreams, conceived of states 
perfect without the discipline of a previous 
competitive condition. What I thought, 
however, might specially interest you 
Americans in Altruria is the fact that our 
economy was evolved from one so like 
that in which you actually have your be- 
ing. I had even hoped you might feel 
that, in all these points of resemblance, 
America prophesies another Altruria. I 
know that to some of you all that I have 
told of my country will seem a baseless 
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fabric, with no more foundation, in fact, 
than More's fairy tale of another land 
where men dealt kindly and justly by one 
another, and dwelt, a whole nation, in the 
unity and equality of a family. But why 
should not part of that fable have come 
true in our polity, as another part of it 
has come true in yours? When Sir 
Thomas More wrote that book, he noted 
with abhorrence the monstrous injustice 
of the fact that men were hanged for 
small thefts in England; and in the 
preliminary conversation between its char- 
acters he denounced the killing of men for 
any sort of thefts. Now you no longer 
put men to death for theft ; you look back 
upon that cruel code of your mother Eng- 
land with an abhorrence as great as his 
own. We, for our part, who have realized 
the Utopian dream of brotherly equality, 
look back with the same abhorrence upon 
a state where Some were rich and some 
poor, some taught and some untaught, 
some high and some low, and the hardest 
toil often failed to supply a sufficiency of 
the food which luxury wasted in its riots. 
That state seems as atrocious to us as the 
state which hanged a man for stealing of 
bread seems to you. 


«But we do not regret the experience 


of competition and monopoly. They 
taught us some things in the operation 
of the industries. The labor-saving in- 
ventions which the Accumulation per- 
verted to money-making, we have re- 
stored to the use intended by their in- 
ventors and the Creator of their invent- 
ors. After serving the advantage of so- 
cializing the industries which the Accu- 
mulation effected for its own purposes, we 
continued the work in large mills and 
shops, in the interest of the workers, 
whom we wish to guard against the evil 
effects of solitude. But our mills and 
shops are beautiful as well as useful. 
They look like temples, and they are tem- 
ples, dedicated to that sympathy between 
the divine and the human which express- 
es itself in honest and exquisite workman- 
ship. They rise amid leafy boscages 
beside the streams, which form their 
only power ; for we have disused steam 
altogether, with all the offenses to the eye 
and ear which its use brought into the 
world. Our life is so simple and our 
needs are so few that the handwork of 
the primitive toilers could easily supply 
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our wants; but machinery works so much 
more thoroughly and beautifully, that 
we have in great measure retained it. 
Only, the machines that were once the 
workman’s enemies and masters are now 
their friends and servants. 

«<The farm work, as well as the mill 
work and the shop work, is done by com- 
panies of workers ; and there is nothing 
of that loneliness in our woods and fields 
which, I understand, is the cause of so 
much insanity among you. It is not 
good for man to be alone, was the first 
thought of his Creator when he con- 
sidered him, and we act upon this truth 
in everything. The privacy of the family 
is sacredly guarded in essentials, but 
the social instinct is so highly devel- 
oped with us that we like to eat together 
in large refectories, and we meet con- 
stantly to argue and dispute on questions 
of esthetics and metaphysics. We do 
not, perhaps, read so many books as you 
do, for most of our reading, when not 
for special research, but for culture and 
entertainment, is done by public readers, 
to large groups of listeners. We have no 
social meetings which are not free to all ; 
and we encourage joking and the friendly 
give and take of witty encounters.”’ 

«A little hint from Sparta,’’ suggested 
the professor. 

The banker leaned over to say to me, 
‘¢ from what I have seen of your friend 
when offered a piece of American humor, 
I should fancy the Altrurian article was 
altogether different. Upon the whole I 
would rather not be present at one of their 
witty encounters, if I were obliged to stay 
it out.”’ 

The Altrurian had paused to drink a 
glass of water, and now he went on. 
‘« But we try, in everything that does not 
inconvenience or injure others, to let ev- 
eryone live the life helikes best. If aman 
prefers to dwell apart and have his meals 
in private for himself alone, or for his 
family, it is freely permitted ; only, he 
must not expect to be served as in public, 
where service is one of the voluntariés ; 
private service is not permitted; those 
wishing to live alone must wait upon 
themselves, cook their own food and care 
for their own tables. Very few, however, 
wish to withdraw from the public life, for 
most of the discussions and debates take 
place at our midday meal, which falls at 














the end of the obligatory labors, and is 
prolonged indefinitely, or as long as peo- 
ple like to chat and joke, or listen to the 
reading of some pleasant book. 

«In Altruria ‘here is no hurry, for no 
one wishes to outstrip another, or in any 
wise surpass him. We are all assured of 
enough, and are forbidden any and every 
sort of superfluity. If anyone, after the 
obligatories, wishes to be entirely idle, he 
may be so, but I cannot now think of a 
single person without some voluntary oc- 
cupation ; doubtless there are such per- 
sons, but [do not know them. It used to 
be said, in the old times, that ‘it was 
human nature’ to shirk, and malinger 
and loaf, but we have found that it is no 
such thing: We have found that it is 
human nature to work cheerfully, willing- 
ly, eagerly, at the tasks which all share 
for the supply of the common necessities. 
In like manner we have found out that it 
is not human nature to hoard and grudge, 
but that when the fear, and even the im- 
agination, of want is taken away, it is 
human nature to give and to help gener- 
ously. We used to say, ‘A man will lie, 
or a man will cheat in his own interest ; 
that is human nature,’ but that is no 
longer human nature with us, perhaps, 
because no man has any longer any in- 
terest of his own to serve; he has only 
the interests of others to serve, while 
others serve his. It is in nowise possible 
for the individual to separate his good 
from the common good ; he is prosperous 
and happy only as all the rest are so ; and 
therefore it is not human nature with us 
for any one to lie in wait to betray an- 
other or seize an advantage. That would 
be ungentlemanly, and in Altruria every 
man is a gentleman, and every woman a 
lady. If you will excuse me here, for be- 
ing so frank, I would like to say some- 
thing by way of illustration, which may 
be offensive if you take it personally.”’ 

He looked at our little group, as if he 
were addressing himself more especially 
to us, and the banker called out jollily : 
‘‘Goon! I guess we can stand it,’’ and 
‘Go ahead !’’ came from all sides, from 
all kinds of listeners. 

“It is merely this: that as we look 
back at the old competitive conditions we 
do not see how any man could be a gen- 
tleman in them, since a gentleman must 

. 
think first of others, and those conditions 
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compelled every man to think first of 
himself.”’ 

There was a silence broken by some 
conscious and hardy laughter, while we 
each swallowed this pill as we could. 

‘“What are competitive conditions?’ 
Mrs. Makely demanded of me. 

‘« Well, oursarecompetitiveconditions,”’ 
I said. 

‘‘Very well, then,’’ she returned, «I 
don’t think Mr. Homos is much of a 
gentleman to say such a thing to an 
American audience. Or, wait a moment ! 
Ask him if the same rule applies to 
women !’’ 

I rose, strengthened by the resent- 
ment I felt, and said, ««Do I understand 
that in your former competitive conditions 
it was also impossible for a woman to be 
a lady?”’ 

The professor gave me an applausive 
nod as I sat down. «I envy you the 
chance of that little dig,’’ he whispered. 

The Altrurian was thoughtful a mo- 
ment, and then he answered: «No, I 
should not say it was. From what we 
know historically of those conditions in 
our own country, it appears that the great 
mass of women were not directly affected 
by them. They constituted an altruistic 
imperium in the egoistic imperio, and ex- 
cept as they were tainted by social or 
worldly ambitions, it was possible for 
every woman to be a lady, even in com- 
petitive conditions. Her instincts were 
unselfish, and her first thoughts were 
nearly always of others.”’ 

Mrs. Makely jumped to her feet, and 
clapped violently with her fan on the palm 
of her left hand. «‘Three cheers for Mr. 
Homios !’' she shrieked, and all the women 
took up the cry, supported by all the 
natives and the construction gang. I 
fancied these fellows gave their support 
largely in a spirit of burlesque ; but they 
gave it robustly, and from that time on, 
at every possible point, Mrs. Makely led 
the applause, and they roared in after her. 

It is impossible to follow closely the 
course of the Altrurian’s account of his 
country, which grew more and more in- 
cregible as he went on, and implied every 
insulting criticism of ours. Some one 
asked him about war in Altruria, and he 
said, «« The very name of our country im- 
plies the absence of war. At the time of 
the Evolution our country bore to the rest 
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of our continent the same relative propor- 
tions that your country bears to your con- 
tinent. The egoistic nations to the north 
and the south of us entered into an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance to put down 
the new altruistic commonwealth, and de- 
clared war against us. Their forces were 
met at the frontier by our entire popula- 
tion in arms, and full of the martial spirit 
bred of the constant hostilities of the 
competitive and monopolistic epoch just 
ended. Negotiations began in the face of 
the imposing demonstration we made, and 
we were never afterwards molested by our 
neighbors, who finally yielded to the spec- 
tacle of our civilization and united their 
political and social fate with ours. At 
present, our whole continent is Altrurian. 
For a long time we kept up a system of 
coast defenses, but it is also a long time 
since we abandoned these ; for it is a max- 
im with us that where every citizen’s life 
is a pledge of the public safety, that 
country can never be in danger of foreign 
enemies. 

‘‘In this, as in all other things, we be- 
cieve ourselves the true followers of Christ, 
whose doctrine we seek to make our life, 
as He made it His. We have several 


forms of ritual, but no form of creed, and 
our religious differences may be said to 
be esthetic and temperamental rather 


than theologic and essential. We have 
no denominations, for we fear in this as 
in other matters to give names to things 
lest we should cling to the names instead 
of the things. We have the realities, and 
for this reason we look at the life of a man 
rather than his profession for proof that 
he is a religious man. 

‘«T have been several times asked, dur- 
ing my sojourn among you, what are the 
sources of compassion, of sympathy, of 
humanity, of charity with us, if we have 
not only no want, or fear of want, but not 
even any economic inequality. I sup- 
pose this is because you are so constantly 
struck by the misery arising from eco- 
nomic inequality, and want, or the fear 
of want, among yourselves, that you in- 
stinctively look in that direction. But 
have you ever seen sweeter compassion, 
tenderer sympathy, warmer humanity, 
heavenlier charity, than that shown in 
the family, where all are economically 
equal, and no one can want while any 
other has to give? Altruria, I say again, 
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is a family, and as we are mortal, we 
are still subject to those nobler sor- 
rows which God has appointed to men, 
and which are so different from the 
squalid accidents that they have made for 
themselves. Sickness and death call out 
the most angelic ministries of love; and 
those who wish to give themselves to 
others may do so without hindrance from 
those cares, and even those duties, resting 
upon men where each must look out first 
for himself and for his own. Oh, believe 
me, believe me, you can know nothing of 
the divine rapture of self-sacrifice while 
you must dread the sacrifice of another 
in it! You are not /vee, as we are, to 
do everything for others, for it is your 
duty to do rather for those of your own 
household ! 

‘There is something,’ he continued, 
‘which I hardly know how to speak of,’’ 
and here we all began to prick our ears. 
I prepared myself as well as I could for 
another affront, though I shuddered when 
the banker hardily called out: «Don’t 
hesitate to say anything you wish, Mr. 
Homos. I, for one, should like to hear 
you express yourself fully.” 

It was always the unexpected, cer- 
tainly, that happened from the Altrurian. 
‘‘It is merely this,’’ he said. «Having 
come to live rightly upon earth, as we be- 
lieve, or having at least ceased to deny 
God in our statutes and customs, the 
fear of death, as it once weighed upon us, 
has been lifted from our souls. The mys- 
tery of it has so far been taken away that 
we perceive it as something just and 
natural. Now that all unkindness has 
been banished from among us, we can con- 
ceive of no such cruelty as death once 
seemed. If we do not know yet the full 
meaning of death, we know that the 
Creator of it and of us meant mercy and 
blessing by it. When one dies, we grieve, 
but not as those without hope. We do 
not say that the dead have gone to a bet- 
ter place, and then selfishly bewail them ; 
for we have the kingdom of heaven upon 
the earth, already, and we know that 
wherever they go they will be homesick 
for Altruria, and we think of the years 
that may pass before we meet them again, 
and our hearts ache, as they must. But 
the presence of the risen Christ in our 
daily liyes is our assurance that no one 
ceases to be, and that we shall see our 














dead again. I cannot explain this to you ; 
I can only affirm it.”’ 

The Altrurian spoke very solemnly, and 
a reverent hush fell upon the assembly. 
It was broken by the voice of a woman, 
wailing out: «*Oh, do you suppose, if 
we lived so, we should feel so, too? That 
I should know my little girl was living ?’’ 

«« Why not?’’ asked the Altrurian. 

To my vast astonishment, the manu- 
facturer, who sat the farthest from me in 
the same line with Mrs. Makely, the pro- 
fessor and the banker, rose and asked 
tremulously : «‘ And have—have you had 
any direct communication with the other 
world? Has any disembodied spirit re- 
turned -to testify of the life beyond the 
grave?”’ 

The professor nodded significantly 
across Mrs. Makely to me, and then 
frowned and shook his head. I asked her 
if she knew what he meant. «“ Why, 
didn’t you know that spiritualism was 
that poor man’s foible? He lost his son 
in a railroad accident, and ever since—’’ 

She stopped and gave her attention to 
the Altrurian, who was replying to the 
manufacturer’s question. 

‘‘ We do not need any such testimony. 
Our life here makes us sure of the life 
there. At any rate, no externation of 
the supernatural, no objective miracle, 
has been wrought in our behalf. We have 
had faith to do what we prayed for, and 
the prescience of which I speak has been 
added unto us.”’ 

The manufacturer asked, as the be- 
reaved mother had asked: «And if I 
lived so, should I feel so?”’ 

Again the Altrurian answered : «« Why 
not?”’ 

The poor woman quavered: ‘‘Oh, do 
believe it! I just Avow it must be true!” 

The manufacturer shook his head sor- 
rowfully, and sat down, and remained 
there, looking at the ground. 

‘‘T am aware,’’ the Altrurian went on, 
‘‘that what I have said as to our realizing 
the kingdom of heaven on the earth must 
seem boastful and arrogant. That is what 
you pray for every day, but you do not be- 
lieve it possible for God’s will to be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven ; that is, 
you do not if you are like the competitive 
and monopolistic people we once were. We 
once regarded that petition as a formula 
vaguely pleasing to the Deity, but we no 
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more expected His kingdom to come than 
we expected Him to give us each day our 
daily bread ; we knew that if we wanted 
something to eat we should have to hustle 
for it, and get there first ; I use the slang 
of that far-off time, which, I confess, had 
a vulgar vigor. 

‘«But now everything is changed, and 
the change has taken place chiefly from 
one cause, namely, the disuse of money. 
At first, it was thought that some sort of 
circulating medium mus/ be used, that 
life could not be transacted without it. But 
life began to go on perfectly well, when 
each dwelt in the place assigned him, 
which was no better and no worse than 
any other; and when, after he had given 
his three hours a day to the obligatory 
Jabors, he had a right to his share of 
food, light, heat and raiment ; the volun- 
tary labors, to which he gave much time 
or little, brought him no increase of 
those necessaries, but only credit and af- 
fection. We had always heard it said 
that the love of money was the root of all 
evil, but we had taken this for a saying, 
merely ; now we realized it as an active, 
vital truth. As soon as money was abol- 
ished, the power to purchase was gone, 
and even if there had been any means of 
buying beyond the daily needs, with over- 
work, the community had no power to 
sell to the individual. No man owned 
anything, but every man had the right to 
anything that he could use; when he 
could not use it, his right lapsed. 

‘«« With the expropriation of the individ- 
ual, the whole vast catalogue of crimes 
against property shrank to nothing. The 
thief could steal only from the commu- 
nity; but if he stole, what could he 
do with his booty? It was still possible 
for a depredator to destroy, but few men's 
hate is so comprehensive as to include all 
other men, and when the individual could 
no longer hurt some other individual in 
his property, destruction ceased. 

‘« All the many murders done from love 
of money, or of what money could buy, 
were at an end. Where there was no 
want, men no longer bartered their souls, 
or women their bodies, for the means to 
keep themselves alive. The vices vanished 
with the crimes, and the diseases almost 
as largely disappeared. People were no 
longer sickened with sloth and surfeit, 
or deformed and depleted by overwork 
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and famine. They were wholesomely 
housed in healthful places, and they were 
fitly clad for their labor and fitly for their 
leisure ; the caprices of vanity were not 
suffered to attaint the beauty of the 
national dress. 

‘« With the stress of superfluous social 
and business duties, and the perpetual 
fear of want which all classes felt, more or 
less; with the tumult of the cities and 
the solitude of the country, insanity had 
increased among us till the whole land 
was dotted with asylums, and the mad 
were numbered by the hundreds of thous- 
ands. In every region they were an army, 
an awful army of anguish and despair. 
Now they have decreased to a number so 
small, and are of a type so mild, that we 
can hardly count insanity among our 
causes of unhappiness. 

‘«“We have totally eliminated chance 
from our economic life. There is still a 
chance that a man will be tall or short, in 
Altruria, that he will be strong or weak, 
well or ill, gay or grave, happy or un- 
happy in love, but none that he will be 
rich or poor, busy or idle, live splendidly 
or meanly. These stupid and vulgar acci- 
dents of human contrivance cannot befall 
us ; but I shall not be able to tell you just 
how or why, or to detail the process of 
eliminating chance. I may say, however, 
that it began with the nationalization 
of telegraphs, expresses, railroads, mines 
and all large industries operated by stock 
companies. This at once struck a fatal 
blow at the speculation in values, real and 
unreal, and at the stock exchange, or 
bourse ; we had our own name for that 
gambler’s paradise, or gambler’s hell, 
whose baleful influence penetrated every 
branch of business. 

‘«« There were still business fluctuations, 
as long as we had business, but they were 
on asmaller and smaller scale, and with 
the final lapse of business they neces- 
sarily vanished; all economic chance 
vanished. The founders of the common- 
wealth understood perfectly that business 
was the sterile activity of the function 
interposed between the demand and the 
supply ; that it was nothing structural; 
and they intended its extinction, and ex- 
pected it from the moment that money 
was abolished.”’ 

‘« This is all pretty tiresome,’’ said the 
professor, to our immediate party. «I 
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don’t see why we oblige ourselves to lis- 
ten to that fellow’s stuff. As if a civilized 
state could exist for a day without money 
or business !”’ 

He went on to give his opinion of the 
Altrurian’s pretended description, in a 
tone so audible that it attracted the notice 
of the nearest group of railroad hands, 
who were listening closely to Homos, and 
one of them sang out to the professor : 
‘««Can’t you wait and let the first man 
finish?’’ and another yelled: « Put him 
out!"’ and then they all laughed, with a 
humorous perception of the impossibility 
of literally executing the suggestion. 

By the time all was quiet again I heard 
the Altrurian saying: ‘‘ As to our social 
life, I cannot describe it in detail, but I 
can give you some notion of its spirit. 
We make our pleasures civic and public as 
far as possible, and the ideal is inclusive, 
and not exclusive. ‘There are, of course, 
festivities which all cannot share, but our 
distribution intosmall communities favors 
the possibility of all doing so. Our daily 
life, however, is so largely social that we 
seldom meet by special invitation or en- 
gagement. When we do, it is with the 
perfect understanding that the assemblage 
confers no social distinction, but is for a 
momentary convenience. In fact, these 
occasions are rather avoided, recalling as 
they do the vapid and tedious entertain- 
ments of the competitive epoch, the re- 
ceptions and balls and dinners of a semi- 
barbaric people striving for social distinc- 
tion by shutting a certain number in and 
a certain number out, and overdressing, 
overfeeding and overdrinking. Anything 
premeditated in the way of a pleasure we 
think stupid and mistaken; we like to 
meet suddenly, or on the spur of the mo- 
ment, out of doors, if possible, and ar- 
range a picnic, or a dance, or a play; 
and let people come and go without cere- 
mony. No one is more host than guest ; 
all are hosts and guests. People consort 
much according to their tastes—literary, 
musical, artistic, scientific, or mechanical 
—but these tastes are made approaches, 
and not barriers ; and we find out that we 
have many more tastes in common than 
was formerly supposed. 

«« But, after all, our life is serious, and 
no cne among us is quite happy, in the 
general esteem, unless he has dedicated 
himself, in some special way, to the gen- 

















eral good. Our ideal is not rights, but 
duties.”’ 

‘««Mazzini!’’ whispered the professor. 

«« The greatest distinction which anyone 
can enjoy with us is to have found out 
some new and signal way of serving the 
community ; and then it is not good form 
for him to seek recognition. The doing 
any fine thing is the purest pleasure it can 
give; applause flatters, but it hurts, too, 
and our benefactors, as we call them, have 
learned to shun it. 

«We are still far from thinking our 
civilization perfect ; but we are sure that 
our civic ideals are perfect. What we 
have already accomplished is to have 
given a whole continent perpetual peace ; 
to have founded an economy in which 
there is no possibility of want; to have 
filled out political and social ambition ; 
to have disused money and eliminated 
chance ; to have realized the brotherhood 
of the race, and to have outlived the fear 
of death.’’ 

The Altrurian suddenly stopped with 
these words, and sat down. He had 
spoken a long time, and with a fullness 
which my report gives little notion of; 
but, though most of his cultivated listen- 
ers were weary, and a good many ladies 
had left their seats and gone back to the 
hotel, not one of the natives, or the work- 
people of any sort, had stirred ; now they 
remained a moment motionless and silent, 
before they rose from all parts of the field, 
and shouted: «*Goon! Don't stop! Tell 
us all about it!”’ 

I saw Reuben Camp climb the shoulders 
of a big fellow near where the Altrurian 
had stood ; he waved the crowd to silence 
with outspread arms. ‘He isn’t going 
to say anything more; he’s tired. But if 
any man don’t think he’s got his dollar’s 
worth, let him walk up to the door and the 
ticket-agent will refund him his money.”’ 

The crowd laughed, and some shouted : 
‘‘Good for you, Reub!”’ 

Camp continued : « But our friend here 
will shake the hand of any man, woman 
or child, that wants to speak to him ; and 
you needn’t wipe it on the grass, first, 
either. He’sa man! And I want to say 


that he’s going to spend the next week 
with us, at my mother’s house, and we 
shall be glad to have you call.”’ 

The crowd, the rustic and ruder part of 
it, cheered and cheered till the mountain 
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echoes answered ; then a railroader called 
for three times three, with a tiger, and 
got it. The guests of the hotel broke 
away and went toward the house, over 
the long shadows of the meadow. The 
lower classes pressed forward, on Camp’s 
invitation. 

‘«Well, did you ever hear a more dis- 
gusting rigmarole?’’ asked Mrs. Makely, 
as our little group halted indecisively 
about her. 

‘‘With all those imaginary common- 
wealths to draw upon, from Plato, through 
More, Bacon, and Campanella, down to 
Bellamy and Morris, he has constructed 
the shakiest effigy ever made of old clothes 
stuffed with straw,’’ said the professor. 

The manufacturer was silent. The 
banker said: «I don’t know. He grap- 
pled pretty boldly with your insinuations. 
That frank declaration that Altruria was 
all these pretty soap-bubble worlds solid- 
ified, was rather fine.’’ 

‘It was splendid!’ cried Mrs. Makely. 
The lawyer and the minister came towards 
us from where they had been sitting to- 
gether. She called out to them: «‘ Why 
in the world didn’t one of you gentlemen 
get up and propose a vote of thanks?’’ 

«The difficulty with me is,’’ continued 
the banker, ‘that he has rendered Altru- 
ria incredible. I have no doubt that he 
is an Altrurian, but I doubt very much if 
he comes from anywhere in particular, 
and I find this quite a blow, for we had got 
Altruria nicely located on the map, and 
were beginning to get accounts of it in 
the newspapers.”’ 

«Yes, that is just exactly the way I 
feel about it,’’ sighed Mrs. Makely. « But 
still, don’t you think there ought to have 
been a vote of thanks, Mr. Bullion ?”’ 

«Why, certainly. The fellow was im- 
mensely amusing, and you must have got 
a lot of money by him. It was an over- 
sight not to make him a formal acknowl- 
edgment of some kind. If we offered 
him money, he would have to leave it all 
behind him here when he went home to 
Altruria.”’ 

‘«‘ Just as we do when we go to heaven,”’ 
I suggested ; the banker did not answer, 
and I instantly felt that in the presence 
of the minister my remark was out of 
taste. 

«Well, then, don’t you think,’’ said 
Mrs. Makely, who had a leathery in- 
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sensibility to everything but the purpose 
possessing her, ‘‘that we ought at least 
to go and say something to him person- 
ally?” 

‘Yes, I think we ought,’’ said the 
banker, and we all walked up to where 
the Altrurian stood, still thickly sur- 
rounded by the lower classes, who were 
shaking hands with him, and getting ina 
word with him, now and then. 

One of the construction gang said, care- 
lessly : ‘No all-rail route to Altruria, I 
suppose ?’’ 

«No,’’ answered Homos, ‘it’s a far sea 
voyage.”’ 

“Well, I shouldn’t mind working my 
passage, if you think they’d let me stay 
after I got there.’’ 

‘«©Ah, you mustn't go to Altruria! You 
must let Altruria come to you,’ returned 
Homos, with that confounded smile of his 
that always won my heart. 

‘« Yes,”’ shouted Reuben Camp, whose 
thin face was red with excitement, ‘that’s 
the word! Have Altruria right here, and 
right now !”’ 

The old farmer, who had several times 
spoken, cackled out: “I didn’t know, 


one while, when you was talk’n’ about not 


havin’ any money, but what some on us 
had had Altrury here for quite a spell, al- 
ready. I don’t pass more’n fifty dolla’s 
through my hands, most years.’’ 

A laugh went up, and then, at sight of 
Mrs. Makely heading our little party, the 
people round Homos civilly made way for 
us. She rushed upon him, and seized his 
hand in both of hers; she dropped her 
fan, parasol, gloves, handkerchief and 
vinaigrette in the grass to doso. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Homos!’’ she fluted, and the tears 
came into her eyes, “it was beautiful, 
beautiful, every word of it ! I sat in a per- 
fect trance from beginning to end, and I 
felt that it was all as true as it was beau- 
tiful. People all round me were breath- 
less with interest, and I don’t know how 
I can ever thank you enough.”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ the professor hastened 
to say, before the Altrurian could answer, 
and he beamed malignantly upon him 
through his spectacles while he spoke, « it 
was all like some strange romance.”’ 

«‘T don’t know that I should go so far 
as that,’’ said the banker, in his turn, 
‘‘but it certainly seemed too good to be 
true.”’ 
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‘‘Yes,"’ the Altrurian responded simply, 
but a little sadly, «‘now that I am away 
from it all, and in conditions so different, 
I sometimes had to ask myself, as I went 
on, if my whole life had not hitherto been 
a dream, and Altruria were not some 
blessed vision of the night.” 

«« Then you know how to account for a 
feeling which I must acknowledge, too?”’ 
the lawyer asked, courteously. ‘But it 
was all most interesting.”’ 

«The kingdom of God upon earth,” 
said the minister, ‘‘it ought not to be in- 
credible; but that, more than anything 
else you told us of, gave me pause.”’ 

“You, of all men?’’ returned the Al- 
trurian, gently. 

««Yes,’”’ said the minister, with a cer- 
tain dejection, ‘when I remember what 
I have seen of men, when I reflect what 
human nature is, how can I believe that 
the kingdom of God will ever come upon 
the earth?” 

‘¢ But in heaven, where He reigns, who 
is it does His will? The spirits of men?”’ 
pursued the Altrurian. 

«Yes, but, conditioned as men are 
here—’”’ 

«But if they were conditioned as men 
are there ?”’ 

«« Now, I can’t let you two good people 
get into a theological dispute,’’ Mrs. 
Makely pushed in. «‘ Here is Mr. Twelve- 
mough dying to shake hands with Mr. 
Homos and compliment his distinguished 
guest !’’ 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Homos knows what I must 
have thought of his talk without my tell- 
ing him,’’ I began, skilfully. «‘ But Iam 
sorry that I am to lose my distinguished 
guest so soon !”’ 

Reuben Camp broke out: ‘That was 
my blunder, Mr. Twelvemough. Mr. 
Homos and I had talked it over, condi- 
tionally, and I was not to speak of it till 
he had told you ; but it slipped out in the 
excitement of the moment.’’ 

«« Oh, it’s all right,”’ I said, and I shook 
hands cordially with both of them. ‘It 
will be the greatest possible advantage 
for Mr. Homos to see certain phases of 
American life at close range, and he 
couldn't possibly see them under better 
auspices than yours, Camp.”’ 

« Yes, I’m going to drive him through 
the hill country, after haying, and then 
I’m going to take him down and show 

















him one of our big factory towns.” 


I believe this was done, but finally the 
Altrurian went on to New York, where 
he was to pass the winter. We parted 
friends ; I even offered him some intro- 
ductions ; but his acquaintance had be- 
come more and more difficult, and I was 
not sorry to part with him. That taste 
of his for low company was incurable, 
and I was glad that I was not to be re- 
sponsible any longer for whatever strange 
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thing he might do next. I think he re- 
mained very popular with the classes he 
most affected ; a throng of. natives, con- 
struction hands and table-girls saw him 
off on his train ; and he left large num- 
bers of such admirers in our house and 
neighborhood, devout in the faith that 
there was such a commonwealth as Al- 
truria, and that he was really an Altru- 
rian. As for the more cultivated people 


who had met him, they continued of two 
minds upon both points. 





TIME’S 


PRISONER. 


Heloise to Abelard. 


By LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


TIME was, beloved, when from this far-off place 
My words could reach thee, and thine own reply— 
Now thou art gone, and my heart’s longing cry 
Pursues thee, as some runner runs his race— 
Cleaves like a bird the emptiness of space, 
And falls back, baffled, from the pitiless sky. 
Ah, why with thee so dear did I not die? 
Why should I live benighted of thy face? 


Thou wilt have sped so far before I come— 

How shall I ever win to where thou art? 
Or if I find thee, shall I not be dumb— 

With voiceless longing break my silent heart? 
Nay! Surely thou wilt read mine eyes, and know 


That for thy sake all heaven I would forego. 




















CURIOUS 
OF THE 





DEEP. 


By CHARLES BRADFORD HUDSON. 





OMEONE has 
said that half 
the world does 
not know how 
the other half 
; makes a liveli- 
hood. This 
statement is 
mild, even when 
applied to the 
human race 
alone, but it be- 
comes hopeless- 
ly inadequate if 
its scope is ex- 
tended to include any of the great classes 
of the lower animals. 

It is true, most of us are, in a general 
way, fairly well acquainted with the ter- 
restrial animals and know a great many 
of tfRir tricks and their manners. They 
are comparatively easy of observation. 
We live with them, so to speak, and have 
only to go into the fields and woods to 
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learn their habits. But when we approach 
the domain of the sea, we come upon a 
region where investigation encounters the 
greatest difficulties, where the possibilities 
of observation are very limited, and where 
a great deal must be left to conjecture. 
But just in proportion to the difficulties 
in the pathway in this field are the results 
of absorbing interest. The deeper we 
penetrate the mysteries of the sea, the 
more we are astounded at its marvels. To 
an extent which has no parallel on land 
it is the scene of a perpetual warfare, a 
dire struggle for existence, in which such 
countless millions of lives are destroyed 
daily, hourly, that the figures would 
strain human credulity if they did not 
beforehand overtax the power of concep- 
tion. Professor Spencer F. Baird esti- 
mated that the bluefish alone destroy each 
day ten billions of smaller fishes, and in 
the season of about four months that they 
remain on the New England coast they 
kill twelve hundred million millions. 
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CLIMBING PERCH. 


As will readily be supposed, this fear- 
ful competition for life itself leads to 
highly specialized ways and means of 
existence, and nothing is more interesting 
than the consideration of the variety of 
devices and of special development of or- 
gan or of form with which nature has 
provided the different fishes for the cap- 
ture of their prey. Nowhere has she dis- 
played so little regard for fixed rules, so 
supreme an indifference to convention- 
ality, whether of form, of color or of 
mode of living, as among the fishes. For 
example, what could be more unexpected, 
under ordinary conditions, than to en- 
counter a fish walking about on land, 
chasing and capturing bugs, and actually 
manifesting an aversion to entering the 
water? Yet this eccentricity is mani- 
fested by the little fish commonly known 
as the jumping fish, which even climbs 
for a short distance up the roots of trees, 
in pursuit of insects. It is a native of 
India, of the East Indian islands, and of 
Australia. When the falling tide uncov- 


ers the broad mud flats, this little fellow 
comes out of the water, and hops about 
after the tiny fiddler crabs that dwell 
there, or among the mangrove roots after 
flies and bugs. Denton, the naturalist 
and collector, relates his difficulties in 
capturing specimens of this fish. They 
were so lively in their movements on the 
half-hardened mud of the Australian pond 
where he found them that it was only 
after a lively chase that he caught one. 
He endeavored, finally, to drive them into 
the shallow pools, thinking that he might 
take them more easily with his insect 
net, but they persistently refused to enter 
the water until forced to do so, when they 
skipped rapidly over the surface to the 
solid ground on the other side. 

To enable this fish to live so long out 
of water, each of his gills is connected 
with a small bony receptacle so con- 
structed,- with numerous folds ands pas- 
sages, as to be capable of holding con- 
siderable water, with which the fish can 
moisten his gills at will and thus keep 
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them in working order ; for a fish perishes 
when out of the water, simply because the 
gills become dry and incapable of per- 
forming their functions. In moving on 
land, it jumps by flexing its tail and sud- 
denly straightening it. This fish belongs 
to the genus Periophthalmus, the name 
being derived from the Greek words, 
* peri, around, and ophthalmos, an eye. 
Another, which possesses the same 
faculty of carrying sufficient water to 
keep the gills moist, and has even supe- 
rior locomotive ability, is the climbing 
perch, a native of nearly the same re- 
gions as the foregoing. This little chap 
is frequently compelled, by the drying up 
of the pond or stream where he dwells, to 
make a long tour across country in search 
of a new home. When possible, this 


journey is made at night, though some- 
times the little travellers are met toiling 
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through the dust of a road in the heat 
and glare of a tropical day. The scientific 
name of this one is Anabas scandens, 
both words, the one Greek, the other 
Latin, meaning, essentially, going up, or 
climbing. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more unfishlike than the peculiar 
characteristic of this fish. It leaves the 
water with the utmost readiness, will live 
for several days entirely removed there- 
from, and will travel many miles. It is 
said, also, to climb for a short distance up 
the roots of trees, clinging to the rough 
bark by means of the sharp spines on the 
under side of the gill covers, and pro- 
gressing by short jumps, in the manner 
of the periophthalmus. 

One of our own native fishes, while by 
no means so wonderful as the ones just 
described, yet illustrating in an interest- 
ing way the high development of an or- 
gan fora special purpose; is the paddle- 
fish of our westefn rivers. This is one of 
the sturgeons and belongs to the genus 
Spatularia, so named from its most strik- 
ing peculiarity, the elongated and flat- 
tened snout with which it turns up the 
soft mud of the river bottom and dis- 
lodges the smail crustacea on which it 
feeds. The shovel itself is a model of 
lightness, strength and suitability, and it 
is difficult to imagine how the fish could 
be provided with an implement better 
adapted to its needs. In structure, it is 
simply a long network covered with a 
thin, tough membrane and reinforced by 
two stout median ridges of bone extend- 
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ing trom the skull to the tip of the spat- 
ula, thus securing a maximum of strength 
with the least possible weight. 

In appearance the paddle-fish suggests 
somewhat that ferocious warrior, the 
swordfish, though they are not at all re- 
lated, the latter being allied to the mack- 
erel. Inthis case, the prolongation of the 
upper jaw forms, not a peaceful shovel, 
but a death-dealing weapon, which has 


made its possessor celebrated since the " 


days of antiquity. Aristotle described 
him, and Pliny mentions that ships were 
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and even more rapacious a creature is the 
grotesque goose-fish or angler. This fish 
is as sluggish and inert in his nature as 
the swordfish is impetuous, yet it is pro- 
vided with means for capturing its’ food 
that are no less effective and still more 
wonderful than those possessed by the 
latter. It is a bottom fish, and its dull 
color and the mottling with which it is 
covered throughout so closely simulate 
the tones of the dark algee among which 
it lies in wait, that it is practically in- 
visible. To render it still more difficult 




















PADDLE-FISH. 


sometimes sunk by him in the Mediter- 
ranean. But the weapon which makes 
him so terrible is, at the same time, the 
implement with which he makes his liv- 
ing, preying upon small fish like the her- 
ring, menhaden, mackerel and others, 
which swim in close schools near the sur- 
face. Rushing into such a school from 
below, laying about him on all sides with 
his terrible blade, throwing himself into 
the air and falling back upon his victims, 
he wreaks sad havoc. As many as a 
bushel of dead and mangled herring 
have been picked up in the sea after a 
single such onslaught. His scientific 
name is descriptive — Xiphias gladius, 
from a Greek and a Latin word, each 
meaning a sword. 

Less active, less energetic, more wily 


to distinguish from its surroundings as it 
lies spread out flat upon the bottom, it is 
provided with a fringe of soft appendages, 
extending back on each side from head to 
tail, which wave in the water like fronds 
of seaweed. Even the eyes, with their 
lines of bright color radiating from the 
pupils, closely resemble certain species of 
patella or limpet. But its most wonder- 
ful feature is the delicate, taper spine 
which projects from the upper jaw, just 
forward of the eyes, tipped with a waving, 
fleshy appendage, which is said to serve 
as a lure to other fish, to draw them near 
the yawning jaws of the angler. It has 
been doubted by some that such is the pur- 
pose of this tentacle, and it is held to be 
merely a sort of sensitive feeler to warn the 
fish of the presence of his prey. But the 
48 
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fish has eyes well situated for this pur- 
pose, and certain it is that the waving ob- 
ject would very naturally attract any fish 
which might chance to observeit. Nothing 
can exceed the rapacity of this fish, and 
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and its piscatorial habits. It worries the 
fishermen by its indiscreet appetite for 
the wooden buoys attached to their lob- 
ster pots. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more forbidding and more repulsive 
than this slimy monster, yet the great 
French ichthyologist, Lacépéde, is at con- 
siderable pains to show that it bears no 
resemblance, in any respect, toa human 
being, and that its great flabby fins are 
in no way similar or to be compared with 
the human hand. This was very good 
and thoughtful of Lacépéde, for if any 
unfortunate should chance to detect a 
fancied resemblance between the angler 
and himself, he would probably bea prey 
to considerable ungasiness of mind. 

A fish somewhat similar in appearance 
to the angler, though having qualities 
that render him far more wonderful, is the 
torpedo. This strange creature, unfitted 


by its conformation for rapid action, de- 
prived of all ordinary means of defense, is 
compensated by the possession of an 
agency, silent, invisible, potent, that 



























































TORPEDO RAY. 


its flabby sides. are capable of an incred- 
ible degree of extension. Its having been 
caught with a full-grown wild goose in its 
stomach gave it one of its popular names, 
and it possesses many others, less elegant 
and more significant of voracity. Its 
scientific name, Lophius piscatorius, de- 
scribes its crested (lophius) appearance 


makes it one of the strangest and most 
redoubtable of nature’s creatures. Any 
enemy approaching this fish, or any small 
creature suited to its stomach, is trans- 
fixed and rendered helpless by a powerful 
shock of electricity. So heavy is the shock 
from a full-grown fish that men have been 
knocked down by it, and, as the water 

















forms an efficient conductor, the fish’s 
range of execution is considerable. The 
force is generated in a pair of batteries, 
situated one on either side of the skull, 
composed ofa multitude of vertical prisms, 
each consisting of a series of gelatinous 
plates, one on top of the other, and sepa- 
rated by nfembranous vessels containing 
a fluid charged with salt in solution. 
These batteries are very active, and the 
fish is thus provided with a weapon, an 
occult potency, that surpasses in wonder 
all other provisions for aggression or de- 
fense granted by nature to her more hum- 
ble children. 

The torpedo is one of the rays and be- 
longs to the sub-order of cartilaginous 
fishes—that is, of those which have no 
true bones. It is not alone in its remark- 

able gift, as this is shared 
by several other fishes of no 
of relation to this one. 

A remarkable little fish to 
which belongs the honor, 

probably, of being 

more lied about 
than any other, 
known or un- 
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known to science, is the echeneis or rem- 
ora. Possibly, somé species of more in- 
terest to the angler may have a greater 
number of yarns related about them, but 
mere number sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the antiquity, the 
authority and the caliber of those con- 
cerning the echeneis. Hear what Pliny 
Says: 

‘‘He is able to mollify fishes capable 
of destroying him, and to extinguish the 
fires of love. Endowed with a power far 
more astonishing, actuated by a moral 
faculty, he arrests the action of justice 
and the proceedings of tribunals. When 
preserved in salt, his approach alone suf- 
fices to draw from the deepest wells the 
gold which may have fallen therein.”’ 

This was very good for that ancient 
day, but in Pliny’s thirty-second book 
it is even surpassed. After stating that 
the sea, the tempests and the tides, 
as well as all the other forces of nat- 
ure and of man, are under the occult 
power of this little fish and may be 
held enchained by him, he relates how, 
at the battle of Actium, the echeneis 
held immovable the ships of Antonius, 
thereby giving the victory to Cesar. He 
relates, further, that the ship of Gaius 
was once held by the echeneis against the 
efforts of four hundred oarsmen. 
He tells many other wonderful 
little yarns about the fish, but 
these will suffice. They are 
striking in themselves, but told 
with Pliny’s eloquence, in sono- 
rous and majestic Latin, they 
are deeply impressive. How- 
ever, the echeneis has valid 
claims for wonder, Surmount- 
ing its head and shoulders is 
an oval disk, surrounded 
by an elevated edge form- 
ing a shallow disk like or- 
gan, traversed from each 














THE ARCHER. 


side to the middle by nar- 
row, overlapping, carti- 
—=" laginous plates. Each of 
= these plates is set with 
fine teeth on the under 
side of the upper edge. 
Each is joined to the skull 
on the lower edge, and 
joined again thereto by 
muscular bands connect- 
ing with the middle of 
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FISHING WITH THE ECHENEIS. 


each plate by a spiny process. This 
forms an apparatus of great suctorial 
power, by which the fish is enabled to 
firmly attach itself to any smooth object, 
like the side of a larger fish, notably the 
shark, the swordfish and the spearfish, or 
to the bottom of a ship. According to 
Blainevile, the French naturalist, this 


singular organ is nothing more than a 
modified form of the anterior dorsal fin, of 
which the rays have become split and sep- 
arated and have gradually been evolved 
into a sucking apparatus, by means of 
which he is enabled to secure transport- 


ation without exertion. The echeneis is 


not properly a para- 


In Ogilby’s A:nerica the author men- 
tions the fact that the echeneis, or ‘‘guai- 
can,’’ as he is there called, is used by the 
natives in fishing: ‘‘ Having a line or 
handsome cord fastened about him, so 
soon as a Turtel or any other of his prey 
comes above Water, they give him Line; 
whereupon the Guaican, like an Arrow 
out of a Bowe, shoots toward the other 
Fish,” and, firmly attaching himself by 
the sucker, allows himself to be hauled 
aboard with his captive. 

Lastly, we come to a little fish, which, 
while not possessing any peculiar develop- 
ment of organ or of form, has nevertheless 





site, as he has been 
carelessly termed, 
since he obtains no 
sustenance from the 
body of the fish to 
which he attaches 
himself, but probably 
serves to free his host 
from certain parasitic 
crustaceans, cirripeds, 
etc., which infest these 
larger fishes. It is the 
testimony of all ob- 
servers that the eche- 
neis is never injured 
by the larger fish of 
which he is a hanger- 
on, but is allowed to 
share the latter's 
feast, picking up the 
smaller fragments. 








SUCKING-FISH. 
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SWORDFISH FEEDING, 


acquired a trick that makes it nearly, if 
not quite, as remarkable as any of the 
preceding. This isthe archer. He has 
the faculty of projecting a drop of water 
with such accuracy and force as to bring 


down any insect which may chance to 
alight near the surface of the water. 
Rising cautiously beneath a fly or bug, 
until his snout projects into the air, he 
aims deliberately and shoots with such 
precision that an insect anywhere within 
a range of twelve to eighteen inches is a 


certain victim. What could be more as- 
tonishing than this as an accomplishment 
of a fish? It forces speculation as to how 
he ever happened to commence such, a 
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practice, though probably it was at first 
more or less accidental. The writer has 
frequently observed fishes, while swim- 
ming near the top, to project tiny drops 
of water into the air, though evidently 
by accident. Probably it was in some 
such way that the archer began. But it 
must have required 
wonderful assiduity 
of practice, through 
many, many genera- 
tions, to acquire its 
present perfection. 
There are several 
species which have 
this faculty, all 
dwellers in East In- 
dian and Polynesian 
seas, where they are 
found about the 
mouths of rivers, 
neartheshore. They 
are highly prized 
by the Chinese and 
Japanese, who cause them to display 
their markmanship by placing insects 
within range. They belong to the genus 
of Chaetodons, a Greek word, meaning 
bristle-tooth. 

But a volume would no more-than touch 
upon the confines of this vast subject, 
and the few curious things we have de- 
scribed furnish no more than a hint of the 
marvels that are to be found beside them. 
To the novice, and equally to the close 
student, there seems in this realm of the 
water to be nothing of the commonplace. 
Things are extremely beautiful, immod- 
erately grotesque, or repulsive in the last 
degree. It is truly nature’s wonderland. 








IN THE WORLD 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 


IMAGINE that there is many a French trait which must singularly astonish 
Americans, nor can we make them understand the storm raised in Paris, 
throughout France even, by the most insignificant events conceivable. How is it 
possible to explain to sensible people that a trifle, a mere nothing, has caused tor- 
rents of ink to flow for a whole fortnight! An actress declares to her manager, who 
has organized a tour in the provinces, that in a certain town the company will have 
to play without her, because she deems the réle assigned her unworthy of her talents. 
I suppose that if such a thing occurred with you in America no one would take any 
notice of it, or that if the newspapers mentioned it among their items of theatrical 
news you would doubtless say: Let the manager and the artist settle the affair among 
themselves ; their quarrel is none of our business. You reason like sensible beings ; 
but in all that concerns the theater we do not. We are terribly stage-struck, and 
the sayings and doings of an actress at odds with her manager have more fascination 
and interest for the French public than have the debates on Home Rule for an English- 
man. In the present instance the heroine is Mlle. Reichemberg, one of the most cele- 
brated artists of the Comédie Francaise, whom we call the little veteran, because, — 
though she still plays the réle of the young girl, whose voice, and figure, and charms 
she retains,—she is the oldest member of her sex in the company. She even gains by 
this contrast which piques the curiosity. 

In Paris, we have a superstitious. respect for the Comédie Francaise, which, 
with the French Academy, shares the honor of being the last among the institu- 
tions of the ancient régime. It has its fanatic admirers, as well as its fierce 
enemies, and this very animosity is the proof of the importance attached to it. 
Frederic Lemaitre, on one occasion, came to blows with a fair charmer. ‘Strike 
ime first,’’ exclaimed the latter's mother or aunt. «‘ Bah,’’ replied the comedian, 
shrugging his shoulders, ««I am not in love with you.’’ One does not fight over 
a corpse. If the Comédie Francaise did not occupy an important place in the 
estimation of the public, there would be fewer journalists to wage war against it. 
Animosity relents before a dead enemy. So, great was the emotion when it be- 
came known that Mile. Reichemberg had thrown down the gauntlet to M. Jules 
Claretie, and had refused to play a réle in one of Moliére’s comedies which was 
included in her repertoire, threatening to tender her resignation. The papers were 
full of interviews and leading articles on this palpitating question: would Mlle. 
Reichemberg yield, or would M. Claretie lower his flag? So serious a journal as Les 
Debats devoted a part of its first page to the momentous problem. All the chron- 
iclers made ready their pens and took part in the discussion with a violence of lan- 
guage truly amusing, some defending the administration, some the little veteran. 
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They hurled arguments at each other’s heads until the fate of the country, and of art, 
seemed to hang upon the issue. I was then passing through the country in the wake 
of the Comédie Frangaise, who were rendering Moliére and Corneille to provincial 
audiences. I had no thought that the excitement caused by this incident in Paris 
would pass beyond the fortifications to disturb the quiet of provincial life. How lit- 
tle did I understand the French people! No sooner did I arrive in a prefecture, were 
it small or large, than a cloud of reporters settled upon me at my hotel. ‘‘ What is 
your opinion of Reichemberg’s refusal ?’’ ‘My dear friend, I have no opinion at all 
upon the subject. Mlle. Reichemberg has thrown her apron at the head of her chief. 
Her place will be filled; that is all. It is not such a grave affair.’’ «: But who in 
your opinion is in the right?" «If you want my .opinion, it is you who are in the 
wrong, wasting your time and talent over such a bagatelle. How can you expect to 
interest the provincial public by dinging in their ears this second-hand gossip?" 
«On the contrary,”’ they insisted, «‘ you do not comprehend the taste of this provin- 
cial public. Gossip amuses them above everything. You may be sure that tomor- 
row the most serious and learned bourgeois, on opening his newspaper, will make 
straight for the Reichemberg incident.”’ 

The pity of it is they are right. And what is more astonishing still, we are now in 
the heat of an electoral campaign. All along the road I have met candidates organ- 
izing meetings and paying visits to their constituents. It seems to me that the elec- 
tion of a new Chamber is something of capital importance, something worth think- 
ing of. One would imagine, surely, that the passionate attention of the whole 
nation would be riveted upon the question : Whose hands are to control our destiny ? 
Well, for a whole fortnight the Reichemberg incident has proved more absorbing 
than the fate of the government. It has always been so in France. Voltaire said of 
the Parisians of his day : «‘ They learn in the morning that the battle of Rosbach is 
lost ; they scream like eagles, and in the evening—they go to the opera.”’ 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
x * 


CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. 


cains, quand on les leurconte. Comment leur faire comprendre le tumulte qu'a causé a Paris et 
mémeen France un des plus minces événements qui se puissent concevoir; comment expliquer a 
des hommes sensés qu'il ait pu sur cette vétille, sur ce rien couler des torrents d’encre durant 
quinze ours. 

Une actrice refuse A son impressario qui a organisé une tournée en province de s'en aller dans un chef 
lieu de préfecture avec ses camarades et d’y jouer un réle qu'elle tient pour indigne de son talent. 

A supposer que chez vous se produisit pareille aventure, personne ne tournerait seulement la téte. Si par 
basasd les journeaux daignaient vous apprendre 4a titre de nouvelle du jour ce trés-petit fait de la vie 
théatrale, vous vous diriez sans nul doute: qu’ils s’arrangent ensemble comme ils pourront, le directeur et 
lartiste. Qu’est ce qu’on veut que me fasse cette querelle? Elle n'est pour nous d’aucun intéret ! 

Vous raisonnez en gens sensés. Mais sur tout ce qui touche au théatre nous ne le sommes point. Le 
cabotinage a envahi nos mceurs d’une terrible fagon, et les faits, et gestes d'une comédienne en dispute avec 
son théatre occupent et passionnent le public Frangais plus quene le font en Angleterre les débats du 
home rule. 

Il s‘agissait de Mlle. Reichemberg, une des artistes les plus célébres de la Comédie eoemetee, de celle que 
nous appelons /a petite doyenne, parceque, en effet, quoique jouant les ingenues dout elle a la taille la voix et 
lagrément, elle est la plus ancienne des sociétaires. Elle tire méme de ce contraste un effet piquant de 
curiosité, 

Nous avons a Paris un respect superstitieux — la Comédie Francaise qui est avec l’Académie Frangaise 
le dernier vestige des institutions de l’ancien régime. Elle a des fanatiques comme elle a aussi de farouches 
eunemis. Mais cette haine méme n'est qu’ une marque de l’importance qu’on y attache. 

Frederic Lemaitre un jour rouait de coups une de ses maitresses. Le mére ou la tante se jeta au devant: 

Frappez moi plutdt, ful cria t’elle. 

Et Frederic Lemaitre, haussant les épaules: 

Est ce que je vous aime, vous ? ' 5 ' n 

Ou ne s’acharne pas sur les cadavres. Si la Comédie Frangaise n’était pas une des préocupations de 
l'esprit public, il n'y aurait pas tant de gens dansla presse qui méneraient contre elle une campagne si 
opiniatre. 

Aussi l’emoi fut’il grand, quand ou sut que Mlle. Reichemberg, rompant en visiére 4 M. Jules Claretie, 
refusait de jouer un role de son emploi dans une comédie de Moliére et menacait de donner sa démission. 

Ce ne furent qu’ interviews et articles de fond dans tous les journeaux sur cette question palpitante: 
Mile. Reichemberg cédera-t-elle ou M. Claretie baisserat’il pavillon? Les graves Debdats consacrérent a ce 
probléme une dissertation en premiére page. Tous les a taillérent leur plume, et prirent part, 
avec une violence de langage bien amusante, Jes uns pour l’administrateur, les autres —_ la petite 
doyenne. On se langa de part et d’autre des arguments 4 la téte. Il semblait que le sort de la patrie et de 
l'art fut attaché a la décision qui serait prise. : : 

Je courrais moi-méme a ce moment-la la province, a la suite de la Comédie Frangaise qui colportait 
Moliére et Corneille de ville en ville. J’aurais cru que l’émotion causée par cet incident parisien ne passerait 
pas les fortifications, et que la province qui est lente a se troubler n’en prendrait nul souci. 


J ? IMAGINE qu'il y a dans nos meoeurs bien des traits qui doivent singuli¢rement étonner les Améri- 


- 
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Comme je connaissais mal nos Francais! Je ne pouvais pes arriver dans une préfecture petite ou grande 
sans qu’ aussit6t la nuée des reporters s’ abatattit sur l"hétel of j'’étais venu me loger. 

—Que pensez vous du refus de Reichemberg ? 

—Mais, mes enfants, je n’en pense rien du tout. Mlle. Reichemberg a jeté son tablier a la téte de son 
chef; eh bien! on se passera d’elle, et voila tout. Ce n'est pas une si grosse affaire. 

—-Mais 4 qui donnez vous raison? 

—C’est a vous que je donne tort de perdre si misérablement, A une si sotte aventure et votre temps et 
votre talent. Comment pouvez vous penser que vous intéresserez le public de la province, en lui resassant 
les oreilles de ces potins de concierge. 

Et ils se récriaient: i 

Mais c’est vous qui connaissez mal la province. II n'y a que les commérages qui la préoccupent et qui 
l’'amusent. Soyez srs que demain, le bourgeois Je plus seusé, le plus instruit, quand il ouvriva son journal, 
courra droit 4 incident Reichem a 

Et ce qu'il y a de triste a penser c’est qu’ils disaient vrai. 

Et ce qui va bien plus vous étonner encore; nous sommes A cette heure en pleine période électorale. Je 
n’ai rencontré sur toute ma route que candidats organisant des réunions ou faisant leur tournée chez les 
électeurs. Une nouvelle chambre a élire, il me semble que la chose est d’importance capitale! Cela vaut 
la peine qu’on y pense, et vous vous imaginez sans doute que les passions sont déchainées, que toute l’atten- 
tion dout la nation est capable est concentrée sur cet unique point de savoir a qui nos allons remettre le soin 
de nos destinées et le gouvernement de notre pays. 

Eh bien! lincident Reichemberg a durant quinze jours primé le souci de la république 4 défendre. 

Et il en a été toujours ainsi en Frauce; c’est Voltaire qui disait des parisiens deson temps: ils apprennent 
le matin qu’on a perdu la bataille de Rosbach, ils crient comme des aigles, et le soir vont a l’opéra. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY 


HEAVENLY 


TWINS. 


** 7’ HE Heavenly Twins’? shows unmistakably the influence of Bjérnson and 

Ibsen. The thesis which the two Norwegian poets have developed dramat- 
ically in «*A Glove’’ and «‘Ghosts,’’? Madame Sarah Grand (obviously a nom de 
plume) has debated, expounded and passionately defended in a novel of nearly seven 
hundred pages. This proposition, viz., that women have the right to exact from 
men the same standard of purity as men do from women, is scarcely to be disputed 
dn ethical grounds. But for all that this question is far more intricate than it may 
look to the ardent moralist whose soul revolts at the heavy penalties paid by women 
for sins which in men are so readily condoned. It is not my intention, however, to 
discuss the problem on its merits; but merely to hint at its treatment in «The 
Heavenly Twins.”’ 

The tendency of the book is strong and glaring. The author cares very little for 
the requirements of art and the canons of literary composition. Swept on by the 
impulse of her indignation she pours forth her scathing phillipic against the iniqui- 
ties of men; and picks up her characters and drops them again, as they may happen 
to illustrate the particular phase of the problem which for the moment enchains her 
attention. I was first under the impression that Evadne Frayling was, in theatrical 
parlance, the leading lady ; and Edith Beale, the bishop's daughter, a sort of subordinate 
ind secondary heroine upon whom it devolved to suffer the most loathsome and ter- 
rible martyrdom for her ignorance of masculine depravity. But presently, Evadne, 
having apparently fulfilled her mission, which was to visit retribution (though an 
inadequate one) upon tyrant man, in the name of her down-trodden sex, disappears 
for several hundred pages, and Angelica, the ‘‘ heavenly twin,’’ steps to the front 
and keeps the stage unremittingly, though I am at a loss to know exactly what 
phase of the problem she is designed to illustrate. 

I do not mean by these strictures to hint that ««The Heavenly Twins”’ is not a 
remarkable novel; but only that it is badly constructed and, as a plea for the emanci- 
pation of woman, oversloots the mark by its utterly partisan views and its implied 
assumption of a natural antagonism of interests between the sexes. When, for in- 
stance, Evadne, who, by the way, in the main is very ably drawn, threatens the father 
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with an appeal through the public press to all the women of England, and expects 
in that way to have her wrongs righted, the implication is that women are a class 
apart, endowed with a higher sense of justice than men. All this is, in my opinion, 
based upon a misconception. But there is one lesson which the book impressively 
teaches, and which I cordially endorse, viz., that ignorance of evil is a most inadequate 
protection for a young girl; and that knowledge, properly imparted, even though it may 
rob her of that sweet, putty-faced guilelessness which is yet much admired, is abso- 
lutely requisite for self-defense. The story of Edith and Sir Mosley Menteith (which 
beautifully elucidates the problem of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,’’ only with the wife instead of 
the son for a victim) demonstrates the grievous wrong that is done to an innocent 
young girl in keeping her in an artificial state of childishness, after she has reached 
maturity and had aright to know the danger to which marriage with a profligate 
would expose her. As a still deeper study of the psychology of marriage, the relation 
between Evadne and her husband Colonel Colcohoun is of absorbing interest, and if 
there were less preaching, it would also be artistically satisfactory. For Colonel 
Coleohoun is extremely well drawn; and his gradual moral deterioration, begun be- 
fore his marriage, and accelerated by Evadne’s unwifely attitude, is traced with 
much skill and insight. Lord Dawne, Bishop Beale, and the military colony at 
Malta are also charmingly characterized; and altogether there are hints of power 
in the book which are not to be mistaken. Only, of the «heavenly twins,’’ Diavolo 
and Angelica, from whom the novel most inappropriately takes its title, there is a 
great deal too much; and, moreover, their outrageous pranks soon become tedious and 
tempt to perpetual skipping. That fearfully long and tiresome episode of Angelica 
and the tenor could easily have been dispensed with; and the novel would have been 
the stronger and the better proportioned for its omission. 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


MONTH 
IN 


| ITERATURE is at a low ebb just now. The exhibition in Chicago doubtless 
« diverts American attention, though, to be sure, authors are meeting there, and 
matters at home, much more pressing than literature, occupy our minds. 

The most exquisite recent book is Mr. Skelton’s «Queen Mary.’’ (Goupil & Co.) 
It is admirably illustrated by reproductions of portraits of the queen, and engravings 
of her various residences. The frontispiece, in colors, is copied from a miniature in 
the possession of Queen Victoria. The portraits, as usual, are very unlike each 
other ; and which of them is like Mary Stuart? Her appearance is as much matter 
of doubt as her character. The most pleasing representation known to me is a paint- 
ing belonging to Mr. Oliphant of Rossie. The most authentic, perhaps, of those 
which are beautiful, is the Morton portrait. Mr. Skelton, of course, defends Mary, 
and probably could get a verdict of «Not proven’’ from a Scotch jury. My own 
opinion, like Scott’s, is in conflict with my sentiments. A little item in an inventory 
of the queen’s jewels is more fatal than the «casket letters.’’ The queen, I believe, 
was cognizant of the conspiracy to murder her husband. But she was a better 
woman than her rival, Elizabeth. Unluckily, Mr. Skelton’s excellent work is too ex- 
pensive for most book-lovers. 

A little school essay of Mr. Ruskin’s on ‘‘ The Moral Influence of Fiction’ has 
been published. (Allen.) Never boy wrote as Mr. Ruskin wrote at sixteen. Here 
are all his faults, and many of his merits. His remarks on Scott are astonishingly 
mature ; his rhetoric is wonderfully florid. 
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Mr. Benson's ‘‘ Dodo”’ has divided critical opinion. (Methuen.) It is a ‘‘society’’ 
novel, and some audacious people ‘‘ remark a good deal of Jane Lamb in it,’’ in the 
heroine. These recognitions, however wild, always make people talk. I fear I am 
in the hostile camp as to ‘‘Dodo.’’ It does not amuse me; the heroine and her 
friends are rather garrulous than witty, even if, in such torrents of talk, an occasional 
good thing is rolled down. But many persons of taste are amused. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s «‘ Literary History of Early Christianity’’ (Griffin & Co.) is just 
the book we want, all we who have scanty knowledge of the Fathers. The Fathers 
were extremely interesting people ; this is like La Fontaine's remark on Baruch—but 
it is true. Ah, if only one had time to read early Christian literature ! 

Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s ‘Red Sultan’’ (Chatto) is a tale with a very novel 
theme, and with passages of great interest. This is a new field for Mr. Cobban, whose 
ingenuity and art are receiving recognition, not too soon. 

Really, I see nothing else of much interest. It is crossing the French frontier, but 
I do wish to recommend « Sceurs,’’ by M. Ricard. I own that I cannot lay it down ; 
is it very good indeed, or am I only fascinated by a kind of rapport which may he ac- 
cidental? (Calmaan Lévy.) The characters of the women are infinitely better than 
those of the men, and the catastrophe is violent. But there could be no quiet end to 
such a tale. 

The Theosophists are in arms against a recent Russian attack on Madame Bla- 
vatsky, translated here. It seems a pity to take any trouble about Madame Blavatsky, 
who was a woman, and who is dead. Her miracles can only interest the feeblest, or 
at least the most credulous minds. One prodigy I have heard of. She lit a match and 
held it burning steadily in a tempest of wind. Her companion privily rubbed the 
stuff on a Bryant and May match box on his boot, and then astonished the sorceress 
by lighting on his boot a match warranted to light only on the box! This shows in- 
nocence in the sorceress. ANDREW LANG. 

















T is a pleasant thing in these days of universal interrogation to have Mr. 
Edmond Gosse ask and answer, in friendly, undogmatic fashion, some dozen 
‘Questions at Issue.’’ It is pleasant to know exactly what Mr. Gosse considers to 
be a question at issue, especially among Americans, for whom half of these papers 
were originally written, and in whose magazines they first appeared. The average 
American, when put to the test in such matters, generally says something about 
protective tariffs, or silver currency, or Chicago as a summer resort, or the inad- 
equacy of the Russian Tzar to manage his own dominions; and from the agitated, 
almost hysterical manner in which the Critic’s London correspondent has been 
urging upon us, week after week, the all-importance of Mr. Gosse’s latest volume, 
we naturally feared it was weighty with tremendous solutions of the insolvable. 
Happily, it is not. The subjects which Mr. Gosse handles so deftly, and which 
the Critic calls «‘ questions of burning heat,” fail to inflame us at all. « The 
Tyranny of the Novel,” «‘ The Influence of Democracy on Literature,’’ «« Has Amer- 
ica Produced a Poet?’’ «The Limits of Realism in Fiction,’’ these and kindred 
topics we are able to hear discussed with a tranquillity which borders on indifference. 
It is always agreeable to listen to what Mr. Gosse has to say, because he says it so 
well; but the people who consider Longfellow a poet, the people who consider 
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Emerson a poet, the people who consider Edgar Allen Poe a poet, are neither 
angered nor converted by a critic's opinion of these writers. Literary controversies 
which call forth such ‘‘a surprising amount of attention from the press in England 
as well as in America,’’ leave the great reading public undisturbed. It vaguely 
understands that the exigencies of magazines and newspapers, the devouring and 
ever-present need for fresh copy is responsible for so many well-stated and exceed- 
ingly contradictory opinions. 

Mr. Gosse, as a literary believer, presents us with his articles of faith, and his 
conscientious reasons for adopting them. He stoutly declares that eminent novelists 
owe to the approval of men « that prestige which ultimately makes them the favorites 
of women.’’ He confesses himself weary of love stories, and has a curious desire to 
learn the details of apple-culture, and pilchard-fishing, and other commendable in- 
dustries, through the medium of modern fiction. He is an advocate of realism in 
leading-strings; he is disposed to think that poetry has had her day. Readers who 
find their own cherished articles of faith ratified in these pleasant papers will be 
well content, and those who don’t will escape unharmed from darts that leave no 
sting. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


TWENTY BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


FICTION.—THE SIGN OF THE 
also, A SCANDAL 
CASE OF 


Four ; 
IN BOHEMIA; A 
IDENTITY, and A STupDy IN 
Lovell, 


SCARLET, by A. Conan Doyle. 


Coryell & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 

THE TERROR, by Victorien Sardou. 
Amblard & Meyer Bros., Paris. $1.00. 

L,/Ass& DANIEL, by A. Theuriet. 
Amblard & Meyer Bros., Paris. $1.00. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE; also, LoRD 
BEAUPRE ; also, THE Visits, by Henry 
James. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID BAL- 
FOUR, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

THE REBEL QUEEN, by Walter Bes- 
ant. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THE TuTOR'S SECRET, by Victor 
Cherbuliez. Appleton & Co. Paper, 
50 cents. 

THE COMPLAINING 
MEN, by E. Fuller. 
ers. $1.25. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. — THE LIFE OF SIR 
RICHARD F. Burton, by his wife, Isa- 
bel Burton. Appleton & Co. Two 
Vols. $12.00. 

Two Nose Lives: Lady Waterford 
and Lady Canning, by A. J. C. Hare. 
George Allen, London. 

THE Story oF My LIFE; by Georg 
Ebers. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


MILLIONS OF 
Harper & Broth- 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE [Rulers of In- 
dia], by James Thomason. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

ART,—MODERN PAINTINGS, by George 
Moore. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.00. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE.—A 
TRUTHFUL WOMAN IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, by Kate Sanborn. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 75 cents. 

CAMP-FIRES OF A NATURALIST, by 
Clarence E. Edwords. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC.—THE 
HOUSING OF THE POOR IN AMERICAN 
CitrEs, by Marcus T. Reynolds. Prize 
Essay of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. (By them published.) Paper, 
$1.00. 

UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM AND AN 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CLEAR- 
ING HouskE, by Richard P. Rothwell. 
The Scientific Pub. Co. 

THE HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE, 
by Thomas Linn, M.p. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY, by S. 
H. Scudder. Harvey Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 

THE SHRUBS 
AMERICA, by Chas. S. Newhall. 
Putnam & Sons. 
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THE NEW COMET. 


HILE The Cosmopolitan was publishing, in ««Omega,”’ the scientific discussion 
of the possibility of a collision of the earth with a comet, a new and very 
brilliant one was discovered at my observatory. Naturally, astronomers began 
immediately to investigate this stranger to our solar system. M. Guénisset, the 
young astronomer who discovered it, immediately photographed it, which was all the 
more readily done because of its dazzling whiteness. It was perfectly visible to the 
naked eye, and had a tail of three degrees. Far away in Utah, on the shores of the 
Salt lake, another observer, Mr. Rordame, had discovered it independently. It was 
studied in all the observatories, its orbit and elements were calculated, and it was 
found to be receding from the earth with great velocity. Otherwise, it would have 
aroused more interest, especially if it had been found to be directly approaching us. 
Politics would have yielded their place for an instant to the great problems of science 
and of nature—to no one’s disadvantage. But the comet was receding with a velocity 
of many millions of kilometers daily, and, after thirteen days of visibility to the naked 
eye, gradually diminished in splendor. It did not come nearer to us than sixty million 
kilometers, and it was soon lost in the depths of space, a hundred, a hundred and fifty, 
two hundred millions of kilometers away. I have this moment seen it through the 
telescope. It is now a pale and diffused nebula, in brilliancy about that of a star of the 
eighth magnitude, a scarcely visible cloud, lost in the deeps of infinity. Yet this 
ball of mist, almost without weight, obeys the universal law of attraction, and seems 
to hear with pleasure the summons of the sun, moving with increasing speed in 
its parabolic path as it approaches that radiant star, hurrying eagerly towards its 
brilliant focus, and, soon enveloped in its light and heat, dashing into the flames of 
the divine Apollo, which rage about the wanderer, but from which it always escapes 
unharmed, to visit new regions in its indefatigable and vagabond flight. 

Mysterious star! offering to us new problems, and forcing us to thought. Comets 
seem to be an exception to the general uniformity of celestial motions, like a fugue 
introduced into the melody of achorus. Whence do they come? Whither do they 
go? The spectroscope reveals in this case the presence of carbon and of hydrogen, 
and we know that life began upon the earth by combinaticns of these elements. Do 
comets bring the seeds which fecundate worids? Are they electric storms bringing 
new vibrations to the atmosphere of the planets? Or do they, on the contrary, re- 
ceive the last sighs of dying worlds? A comet sets the astronomer dreaming. 
Even a simple shooting-star suggests many an enigma. This little comet has 
been the striking feature of the month. Every celestial phenomenon is of impor- 
tance, and brings us face to face with the immensities of space and time. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


* * *” 


Sie July comet (Comet b, 1893,) made its appearance unexpectedly and sud- 
denly, approaching through constellations visible only by daylight, so that 
it was close upon us before it was detected. When discovered on July 8th, it was 
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already as bright as a star of the third magnitude, and was seen simultaneously by 
several observers, among others by Mr. Rordame of Salt Lake City, who announced 
it telegraphically to the press. On the oth it was independently discovered in 
France. Had not twilight and the moon conspired against it, it would have been 
beautifully conspicuous for the next ten days, but under the actual circumstances 
its glory was sadly dimmed. 

In every way this comet was in striking contrast to the curious comet of last 
November. That one was remote, slow, huge in bulk, but of the extremest tenuity, 
with feeble light, which, so far as could be made out from its almost featureless 
spectrum, might well be mere reflected sunshine; and in various ways it behaved in 
an unprecedented and almost un-cometary manner. This comet was near, swift, 
small, and very brilliant for its size; showing to perfection the well-known gaseous 
spectrum with some interesting additions, and finely exhibiting all the ordinary 
phenomena—a truly typical ‘«‘ Bohemian of the heavens.”’ 

It travelled along a parabolic orbit, with a motion opposite to that of the planets, 
reached its perihelion on the 7th of July at a distance of about sixty-two million 
miles from the sun, and the next day dashed past the earth at a distance of less 
than thirty-eight million, and with a relative speed of nearly fifty miles a second. 
It swept swiftly through the heavens, advancing at first nearly 8° a day, but, of 
course, slowing up as it receded. 

To the eye it was merely a star, slightly hazy, and with a faint tail, which was 
almost straight (of the so-called «‘ hydrogenous’’ type), and at one time fully 12° 
long. Inthe telescope the head was very bright, but small, measuring on the 11th 
hardly 15,000 miles in diameter, while the star-like nucleus was about one-tenth as 
large. The comet's light was distinctly greenish, owing to the uncommon intensity 
of the carbon and cyanogen bands in its spectrum, which was carefully and elabo- 
rately observed at Mt. Hamilton. Numerous photographs of the comet obtained 
there and at several other stations, show the same peculiarities exhibited by Swift's 
comet of 1891. Details come out which are wholly invisible in the telescope; espe- 
cially in the structure of the tail, which seems to be made up of fine threads and 
streams diverging from the comet’s head, and curiously interlaced and twisted 
together. One or two of the negatives show also knots of luminosity, enveloped in 
the tail, and looking like companion or parasitic comets. 

At the time of writing the comet is still visible in the telescope, but is fast receding, 
and will soon vanish. C. A. Younc. 
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MECHANICAL 
EQUIVALENT 
OF HEAT. 


AN LARGE new volume treating of the important subject of the specific heat of 
. water has just been announced.* This book is the work of two Italian physi- 
cists and depends upon over two thousand experiments and has partly occupied their 
time for nine years. This book forcibly recalls attention to the great labor that has 
been devoted to this subject, and the subject itself well illustrates the final depend- 
ence of practical possibilities upon correct laboratory results—upon the labors of the 
often miscalled theoretical man. 

Upon the correct determination of the specific heat of water is ultimately based all 
heat and thermo-dynamic measurements. The specific heat of water is taken as the 


* Annales de Chimie et de Physique, June 1893. 
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unit of heat in science, and it is the amount of heat necessary to change by one degree 
the temperature of a unit mass of water, starting at 15°.5. In England and America 
the pound is usually taken to measure the unit of mass; if the gram is taken as 
the unit of mass, the unit of heat is called a caloric; if the kilogram be taken for 
mass, the unit is the large caloric. 

The determinations of the Italian physicists agree with those of Professor Rowland 
of Baltimore, in showing that the specific heat of water is slightly less between 25° and 
30° than at any other point. This is equivalent to saying that it takes less heat to 
warm water at this temperature than at any other. The variation in the specific heat 
of water is, however, very slight, and for all ordinary purposes it may be taken as 
constant. It is worth noting here that the specific heat of water, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, is greater than that of all other bodies. For this reason it is the most cool- 
ing beverage to drink, and its burns are more severe than other liquids at the same 
temperature. 

The determination of the mechanical equivalent of a unit of heat, or the mechan- 
ical effect that a unit of heat may accomplish, may almost be said to have been a con- 
tinuing problem since 1840. Probably the most satisfactory of all the determinations 
are those of Professor Rowland. These latest labors of the Italian physicists will not 
affect his results. 

This mechanical equivalent of a heat unit is 1-402—that is to say, the heat that is nec- 
essary to raise the temperature of one pound of water from 15°.5 to 16°.5 C. involves 
energy enough to lift one pound through 1-402 feet, or 1-402 pounds through one foot, 
or, to state it in another way, a pound projectile falling through a distance of 1-402 feet 
would, upon striking, develop heat enough to raise one pound of water from 15°.5 to 
16°.5. it requires 537 units of heat to evaporate one pound of water after it has 
reached its boiling point. ‘The rate at which work is done by prime movers is gen- 
erally expressed in horse-power, and one horse-power is the work of raising one pound 
through 550 feet in a second of time. From the fact that the work of engines and 


other prime movers is thus measured, the necessity for the accurate determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of a heat unit is evident. Nosmall part of the value of 
the book referred to above is the additional proof it gives that this important con- 
stant has been accurately determined. 


S. E. TILLMAN, COLONEL U.S.A. 


BURNING 


QUESTION. 





OME years ago there appeared, in the daily papers of a western city, a call, by a 
connnittee of influential ladies, for a public meeting to consider means of sup- 
pression of the «‘ smoke nuisance,”’ then, as now, afflicting all populous districts 
whose chief fuel is bituminous coal. This protest against a growing evil found ex- 
pression in an ordinance which brought prompt alleviation ; that is to say, the munic- 
ipal treasury was relieved of several thousand dollars in salary to the newly created 
smoke inspector. It should, however, in fairness, be added that the smoke trouble 
itself did undergo a temporary abatement. A few public-spirited manufacturers, 
voluntarily and at considerable expense to themselves, proceeded to apply one or other 
of the remedies by which the possibility of such suppression—at least for closed fur- 
naces—had already been demonstrated. The majority—as is its wont—moved stolidly 
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on in the accustomed rut, undeterred by the indictments found against certain of the 
more flagrant offenders. It did not take long for the inertia of public usage to com- 
pletely reassert itself and for the evil to resume its full sway. As for the « little sin- 
ners '’—the domestic stoves and fire-places—they seem to have been given up, from 
the outset, as hopeless cases. 

This virtual failure was not due to any quixotism of project or laxity of enforce- 
ment, but to the entire lack, at that-time, of several essentials to success. Not only 
did the public at large require to be educated up to something nearer the intellectual 
plane of the committee, but the most perfect smoke-consuming devices proved worse 
than useless, entrusted to ignorant and careless operators. It became apparent that 
the only hope of success lay in suppressing the evil at its source, by providing—alike 
for manufacturing and domestic uses—a more convenient and cleanly fuel than the 
raw coal. ‘These requirements were seen to be met by gas; but its cost to the con- 
sumer put it out of the question, and it is only lately and, at present, only in a few 
cities, that prices have reached a point which have made the substitution practicable. 
The decline in price is due to a number of concurrent causes. The purpose of city gas 
was originally, and continued to be, down to a recent period, wholly for illumination, 
and, at first, merely for lighting streets. For such use, a costly gas, rich in carbon, 
is required. The demand for a cheaper form, adapted for heating and cooking and for 
fuel in furnaces, is of comparatively recent date. Other causes of decline are seen in 
the cheapening ot apparatus, consequent on the great reduction of cost in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel ; in greatly improved and more economical methods of pro- 
duction, notably in the combined water-gas and carburettor or petroleum vapor pro- 
cesses ; greater diameter and more careful laying and luting of mains ; more scientific 
utilization of by-products or residuals (ammoniacal liquor, tar, coke, ete.) ¢ and, in 
some instances, legislative restriction of gas tariffs, as a condition of charter renewal. 
In what follows, the prices cited are those charged to the consumer for each thousand 
cubic feet of gas, at a given pressure, that pass the meter. That prices are nearing, 
if they have not already reached, a point such as to justify the desired substitution, 
is thought to be shown by the figures here transcribed from a paper by Professor Ed- 
ward W. Bemis.* 

In two Ohio towns—Bellefontaine and Cleveland—recent reductions have brought the 
price down to eighty cents, with expectation, in the last named, of reduction to forty 
cents on termination of the present contract. In the municipally-owned gas works of 
the city of Philadelphia, where bituminous coal commands ($3.56 per ton) more than 
twice its Ohio river price ($1.45 per ton), the gas which, even so late as the year 1886, 
cost the city $1.17 per 1000 feet at the meters, had, by the year 1891, been cheapened 
to 85.5 cents and is now manufactured for about sixty cents, and the superintendent 
reports the cost of production, both of coal and water-gases, as ‘‘ rapidly falling.”’ 
The water-gas is supplied to the works by a private company, working under certain 
patents, at a cost to the city of thirty-seven cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

A fair test for Ohio river towns is thought to be afforded in the charge—seventy- 
five cents—to consumers for gas supplied by the municipally-owned works of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, and which, at that figure, nets this city of 35,000 inhabitants a cash 
balance of $28,000 over and above the cost of lighting the streets and other public places. 
Furthermore, by the sale of «‘ residuals,’’ this thrifty city recoups into its treasury 
fifty-seven per cent. of its expenditures on coal. It is reported that the city of Terre- 
Haute has contracted with a responsible private company for a combined water and 
oil gas, well adapted for all heating and cooking purposes; at thirty-five cents. 

It is believed that municipal legislatures have it now in their power to confer a sig- 
nal benefit on their vicinities by expediting the evident drift in direction of the ex- 
clusive use of gas, both for heat and illumination—by its direct combustion for heat- 
ing, cooking and manufacturing purposes and as a source of dynamic power for elec- 
tric lamps. A justification of the latter use of it is found in the fact that each pound 
of coal, or its equivalent in oil or natural gas, thus consumed and utilized, yields a 





* Review of Reviews, February 1893, p. 61. 
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candle-power, so much in excess of that obtainable from the direct illuminating 
power of the gas itself as to more than recoup the cost of the dynamos. Under an 
arrangement in-which the only piping that will enter the house will be for the few 
heating and cooking burners, and in which the lighting is wholly electric, a pregnant 
source of waste and discomfort from leakages will be eliminated, and the air of apart- 
ments will no longer be devitalized by deprivation of its oxygen, nor contaminated by 
poisonous vapors. In its last analysis, the problem is the usual one of dollars and 
cents, and whenever the cheapening of heating-gas has brought about so prevalent a 
use of it as to abolish the use of bituminous coal within city limits, then—and then 
only—will the smoke nuisance become a thing of the past. 


GEORGE H. KNIGHT. 


CORINTH 
CANAL. 


NE of the most important of modern engineering operations, the Corinth ship 
canal, was completed this summer. The opening of a water-way between the 
Gulfs of Lepanto and A%gina was a favorite project of antiquity. The voyage round 
the Peloponnesus was a perilous one, and the natives of Corinth, always celebrated 
for their mechanical skill, had devised machinery at an early period for the transport of 
ships overland from sea to sea. Periander, tyrant of Corinth (B.c. 625) was the first 
to entertain the idea of piercing the isthmus; an1 Demetrius, king of Macedonia 
(B.C. 337-283), also formed the same design. It was one of the internal improvements 
contemplated by Cezesar, and later by Caligula, and the project was revived by Nero, 
who actually began the work in B.c. 67. Traces of Nero’s operations existed on both 
the west and east shores when the present cutting was begun, the location adopted, 
traversing the isthmus in a straight line at its narrowest point, being nearly the 
same as that of the Roman emperor. A supposed difference in level between the two 
gulfs is said to have caused the abandonment of the project by the predecessors of 
Nero, who was himself diverted from his purpose by the revolt of Vindex in Gaul. 
Herodes Atticus, the most celebrated Greek rhetorician of the second century, 
revived the plan while administrator of the free cities of Asia under Antoninus Pius, 
but renounced it through fear of exciting jealousy in thus undertaking what Nero 
had failed to execute. 

The present canal was begun by a French company in 1881, but construction ceased 
in 1889 owing to financial difficulties. A new company was formed, and a new con- 
tract let in 1890, by the terms of which the canal was to be open to traffic on March 
10, 1893. An extension was granted to May roth, and the opening finally tock place 
on August 6th. The length of the canal is nearly four miles (20,631 feet), its width is 
75 feet, the same as that of the Suez canal, and its depth 26.4 feet, the deepest cut being 
256 feet. It shortens the voyage of vessels from the Adriatic to Constantinople and 
Asia Minor ports by 185 miles, and that of those coming from the Straits of Messina 
by 95 miles. The estimated annual traffic is 4,650,000 tons. This seems a large 
estimate, being nearly double the tonnage of the Suez canal during the fifth year 
after its opening. The toll for ships from the Adriatic and Mediterranean is fixed 
at twenty and ten cents per ton respectively, from which operating expenses and 
interest on the total cost of $13,750,000 are to be paid. 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 
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Metropolitan College of Music. 

Leapinc Musica Instirute oF America. Residence de- 
partment for non-resident students. Duptey Buck, Pres.; 
Apert Ross Parsons, Vice-Pres.; H. W. Greene, Sec. & 
Treas. 1g and 21 East 14th Street, 

New York, N. 


The Misses Merington French & English 
School. Resident Pupils. 
183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St., N. Y. City. 


Miss Chisholm’s School for Cirls 
Will re-open Monday, October 9, 1893. 
15 Fast 6sth Street, New York. 


The Reed School. 
3oth Year begins Oct. 3d. Mrs. Sytvanus Reep, Resident, 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Head Master. 
Primary, Secondary and Collegiate courses, including all 
studies required at university entrance examinations. 
6, 8, 10 East 53d St , New York. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Cirls. 
Primary, preparatory and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for college. Special courses. Re-opens October 4th. 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Misses Craham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) will re-open their board- 
ing and day school for girls, October 4, at the new location, 
176 West 72d St., cor. Amsterdam Ave.—Sherman Square, 
New York, 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ‘‘ History 
in Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 


The La Villa Home for School Cirls. 

Day Schools, and Professors for Music, Art, Language, 
etc., at parents’ option. French and Italian spoken in the 
family. Opens Oct. 1st. 445 Park Avenue, N. Y. City. 


























American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) Classes begin monthly. Reg- 
ular course begins October 26th. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 

Pres., Percy West, Bus. Mgr. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


The George M. Creene Vocal School 
Combines the advantages of able instruction, approved 
methods, and a refined musical home. Pupils fill prominent 
positions. Special training for those desiring to teach. 
irculars sent on application. 
425 West 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


New York Business College. 

English and Modern Languages. 
Bookkeeping and Commercial Sciences. 
Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Drawing and Penmanship. 

Day and Evening Sessions. The Seheal <tibinees a thor- 
ough:Preparatory Department and live American Business 
College, affording to both. sexes a complete and practical ed- 
ucation for the work of life. 

Ciement C, Gaines, A.B., B.L., M.A., Prin., 
Mt. Morris Bank Building, 81 E. 125th St., New York City. 


De Veaux. 

A thorough and progressive school under the Military 
system. Well equipped. Well endowed. Excellent sanita- 
tion. Extensive and beautiful grounds. Seven resident in- 
structors, Only desirable boys are taken. 

ReGinacp Heper Cok, /rin., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for young ladies and little 
girls. Music, Art and the Languages. Re-opens Sept. 19th. 
Miss M. W. Mercaur, Prin., 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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Eastman Business College. 

Open all the year. A dive school for the training of //:. 
business men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living 
and carefully prepared for honorable positions. Thorough 
instruction in Book-keeping, Banking, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.; Telegraph- 
ing, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No charge for 
situations furnished. Terms reasonable. Time short. For 
information address 


CarrincTon Gaines, President, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


St. Agnes School for Girls. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four. 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special studies may be 
taken, or the Harvard Course for Women. For Catalogue 
address Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal, Albany, N. Y 


The Misses Porter’s School for Cirls. 
Preparation for all colleges for women. 
6 Highland Avenue, Middletown, N. Y 











Cook Academy. 
For both sexes. Classical, Scientific and Literary courses. 
Music and Art. C. Hitt, Ph.D., Havana, N.Y. 


Riverview Academy. 
58th year. Prepares ot oo ae! | for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. Military Organization. 
Bispee & AMEN, ht ly 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J.Wricut, B.S., A.M., Pres’t, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 











Adirondack Region Seminary. Good board, 
$50,000 building, large rooms. Health, comfort, morals, 
knowledge. Regents’ exams. and diplo. North Granville, N.Y. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Cirls. 

44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary and College Preparatory 
Courses. New buildings, steam enw incandescent light, 
gymnasium. 22d year. Circulars. Norwalk, Connecticut 


Woodside Seminary for Cirls. 
Terms, $500to $600, Every advantage for culture, study and 
health. Number limited. Re-opens Sept. 27th, 1893. 
Miss Sara J. Smirn, ?rin., Hartford (sudurds), Conn. 











Freehold Institute. 
Boys’ Boarding School. Fiftieth Year. 
A. A. CHampers, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 





Friends School 
For both sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Stu 
dents from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Our certificate 
admits to college. 
Address AuGusTinE Jongs, LL. B., Providence, R. I. 
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Parents and children often drift apart as the latter make 
rapid mental progress. Systematic 
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reading prevents such separation. 
210,000 members are between 30 and 40 years. 
ends only with life.” Here is a definite plan for you. 


the great 
CIRCLE. 
Write for detailed plans to Jonn H. Vincent, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Franklin School. 

Established in 1885; chartered in 1887. 
gins Sept. 28, 1893. The school property is one of the finest 
in Philadelphia, comprising elegant buildings, large grounds 
and complete equipment for instruction and physical train- 
ing. Six masters and three other teachers fat the past 
year. Native masters for French and German. , aw ed 
of the school have won high honors and prizes at Princeton 
this year, including the George W. Childs prize for best en- 
trance examination (classical) in Philadelphia. Provision is 
now made for a limited number of resident pupils. Refer- 
ence may be made to Provost Pepper, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and President Patton, of Princeton. For register 
and full information, address, GreorGe A. Perry, Head 
Master, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Ninth year be- 





Wainut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 37th year opens Sept. 27. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circular, 
address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850. wenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens September 27th. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 


Ocontz Scuoot P. O., Pa. 





The Sarah Randolph School. 

Boarding and day school for girls. Located in the most 
beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 2zst. Students pre- 
pared for college. 

1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Chicago College of Law. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two and three 
year course. For information, address 
E. E. Barrett, LL.B., Sec’y, 
1501 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia. 
Re-opens September 4, 1893. _ Enjoys a national reputa- 
tion for the thoroughness and absolute safety of its meth- 
ods. Faculty of thirty eminent professors. Instruction in 
all branches. Unequalled free advantages. Free scholar- 
shipsin all departments. Illustrated catalogue on application. 

Address Gitpert R. Comps, Director, 

1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania Military College. 
32d year begins Sept. 20th. Civil Engineering (C. E.), 
Chemistry (B. S.), Arts (A. B.) Also Preparatory Courses 
in Science and Classics, under able instructors. Fine lo- 
cation. Ample equipment. Best sanitation. Pure water. 
Catalogues of 
Colonel Cuas, E. Hyatt, President. 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West 
Point. (Lehigh University and Trinity College added for 
’93-’94.) 23d year. Joun Carvin Rice, Ping E 
Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 





Miss Cordon’s Boarding and Day School 
For Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
hia. 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. French, Music and Col- 

ege preparatory. Circular on application. 
4t10 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 





Miss Boyer’s English, French and Music 
School. Re-opens September 28, 1893. 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. R. C.Williams’ Select Family School 
For Girls. Opens Sept 20, 1893. 
Amherst (suburbs), Mass. 
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For 15 cents we will send’you a copy of our new 
illustrated Card Etiquette Story ‘‘ RGARET 
MARCHLAND’S OUTING.” Samples Visit- 

ing Cards or Wedding Invitations 4 cents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. The Bellman Bros. Co., 322 Oak St., Toledo, O. 
Vv oc U A new weekly, beautifully illustrated 
fashion and society paper. $4.00 a 

year. Three months trial subscription $1.00. Pree sample 


copies for ten cents if sent with this advertisement. 
Address 61 Union Place, New York. 
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H is aiming to secure half a million subscrib- 
The Cosmopolitan ers, and these extraordinary inducements 
have been arranged for the purpose of introducing the Magazine at once upon 
the largest scale to the reading public of the United States. 





GIVE THE ORDER TO YOUR NEWSDEALER, 


Or Send Postal Order to The Cosmopolitan Publishing Co., 6th Ave. & mth St., New York City. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Ready. Mr. WILLIAM WINTER'S BIOGRAPHY OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. This work has long been in preparation, with Mr. Booth’s especial sanction, and 
: will be very fully illustrated. *,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper. 








By the same author, A New Edition, Revised Throughout, with Numerous lilustrations. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


By Witttam Winter, author of ‘‘ Shadows of Stage,” etc., etc. With numerous full page and vignette illustrations, and a 
new photogravure portrait of the author by Arthur Jule Goodman. 12mo, full gilt, ornamental cover, $2.00. 


In The Press. 
Rip Van Winkle, and the Legend of Our Village. 
Sleepy Hollow. By Miss Mirrorp. With a Preface Y ANNE THACKERAY 


By Wasuincron IrvinG. Illustrated by Geo. H. BouGuton. Ritcuir, and roo illustrations by HuGH THomson, 


A New Book by PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED STATES.—A Political History: 1492-1871. 


By GoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. tI2mo, $2.00. Ready Sept. 12. 
By the Same Author. 
Bay Leaves. | A Trip to England. 


\ collection of Translations from the Latin Poets. New, Revised Edition. 18mo, 75 cents. 


The Only Complete Editions of LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 


Volumes 8, 9 and ro, just ready, with the seven volumes vy Fg egy complete the Library Edition. 
**« Also an Edition on Hand Made Paper. 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


mplete in one volume. With A New Portrait. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $1.75. Bound in morocco, extra, $4.00. 
This latest edition of his works, which as a book is every way what a complete, compact edition should be, and which contains the only portrait 
ver seen which does his genius justice.""—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


A New Edition with Additional Poems. A New Edition with Additions, 


Ballads, and Barrack Room Ballads. The Poems of William Watson. 


By Rupyarp Kip.inG. 12mo, cloth, $t.25. With a new Photogravure portrait of the author. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


Marion Darche. 
A new novel, written on the same basis of plot and character as his play of that name, soon to be 
put upon the stage by Mr. Augustin Daly. 
By Mrs. F. A. Street. By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


lirs. Stewart’s Legacy. Richard, Lord Stratton. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S New Story for Children. 


MARY. 


With illustrations. r2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


1 New Uniform Edition of MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S Stories for Children in Ten Volumes. 
Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous illustrations. r2mo, cloth, gilt, per volume, $1.00. 
Tell Me a Story and Herr Baby. The Children of the Castle, and Four- 
‘‘Carrotts,’’ and a Christmas Child. Winds Farm. 
Grandmother Dear and Two Little Waifs. | Little Miss Peggy, and Nurse Heather- 
The Cuckoo Clock, and The Tapestry dale’s Story. 
_Room. *¢ Us,”’ and The Rectory Children. 
Christmas Tree Land and a Christmas Rosy, and The Girls and I. 
Posy. Mary. 


The 10 volumes, in box, $10.00. 


Book Reviews, a Monthly ¥ournal devoted to New and Current Pudlications. 
rice, 5 cents. Yearly subscriptions, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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GORHAM SOLID SILVER. 


WHERE AND HOW TO BUY IT. 





These wares can be purchased direct from the Com. 
pany at their salesrooms, Broadway and Igth Street, 
New-York, or on equally favorable terms of all the 
better class of jewelers. _ If any doubt exists as to the 
identity of the maker, ask for and insist upon ex- 
amining the trade-mark. The Gorham trade-mark 
on Solid Silver consists of a Lion, an Anchor and 


the initial G, with the word “Sterling’”’ underneath, 


GORHAM [VF’G CO. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th St., New-York. 








ONE WORD—BEST. 


We build the best bicycles—appropriately called Victors. They 
rank feet and inches above any 
and every other make. 

We say this because it is true. 
True in every way from frame 
to tire. 
Nothing but the best is good 
enough for Victors—another 
CG fact that is known by progres- 
picnic weiiied sive wheelmen the country over. 


VICTOR IS THE LEADER OF LEADERS. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
BOSTON. DENVER. SPECIAL AGENTS, 
WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


AdddaedaeeaelZ4 
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“T 00 honiat’4 Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably 
because they don’t use 





Extract of BEEF. 


Armour's Extract enables a 

==] poorcook to rival the “creations” 

—=' of the most celebrated chef. 
Our little Cook Book tells how 

to use Armour’s Extract in 
Soups and Sauces—a different 

soup for each day in the month. 

We mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 





GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 
up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


Ne MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


© Another Mettin’s Food Boy.” Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Oakland, - - - Cal, . P 
ins wate, will be mailed free to any address upon 


request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE co., 
OSTON, MASS. : 


When you write, please mention “* The peti: 
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What is Vitalized Phosphites? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the phosphoid 
principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 

A special food to all who work either mentally or bodily. 

It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 

It restores those who have overworked or wasted their vigor. 

Prevents Debility and Nervous Prostration. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brainworkers. 


Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. only, Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
56 West 25th Street, New York. On 
Druggists, or by mail, $:. Be sure the label has this signature (3" 8 








A a Lost his Position. 
fs = That really happened to a certain 


& 
—_— 


grocer’s clerk, because he couldn’t induce 
customers to take an inferior brand 
of washing powder in place of 
Pearline. The grocer said, “If 
you can’t sell what I want you to 
sell, I don’t want you.” 
XQ Now it doesn’t take a 
a 8 very wise woman to decide 
rae | / whether this was an honest 
| grocer. And a woman wise 
be enough for that, would be 
likely to insist upon having nothing but Pearline. There is 
nothing “as good as”’ or ‘“‘the same as”’ Pearline, the origi- 
nal—in fact, the only—washing-compound. If they send you 
something else, send it back, 399 JAMES PYLE, New York. 























Do You Know 
That the Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke 


Are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in the world? . The reason is 
because their papers are absolutely the highest grade and are made in so large a 
variety, that the most refined and exacting tastes cannot fail to be suited. 
fave you tried these papers? Ask your dealer to show you their samples, if 


he does not have them tell him to write to us. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia, 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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“For toilet purposes, 
and as a remedy in skin disease., we commend 


Packer’s 
Tar Soa 


as the most satisfactory soap that we have ever used.’ 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, " Phila. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
LATHERS READILY, 
SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 








Bedi ord 
Water 


is a positive cure for Bright’s Disease 

and all troubles of the Kidneys, Liver, 

|} and Stomach. It’s nature’s best. a 

by all druggists. A handsome boo 

telling you why it is the best, ee 
F. 


EE. 
BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS ©6., | 
BEDFORD, PA. 


E. Stanley Hart & Co., Selling Agts., 
152 Franklin n St., New York City. 


‘“*A nursery soap of great value.” 


—The Sanitarian, New York. 





For Shampooing. It is delightful and bene- 
ficial; makes the hair soft and lustrous ; removes 











dandruff, and prevents baldness. 


For Bathing. It is refreshing and balsamic ; 


does not dry the skin, but leaves it sweet, smooth 





and supple. 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 














A i i i i tt i 


ewww 











nacre oe RTT 


| ni BELL CAP- SIC 














¥ ~ 


Dr. crosvenor’s Bell-cap-sic Plasters 
were originally made for a few physicians. They accomplished results, they relieved pain, for they were 
made for that purpose. Now, Bell-cap-sic Plasters are for sale by druggists every where (25 cts. each.) 
Overworked WOMEN find these honest Plasters a boon to tired, aching backs. 
MEN use them for weak backs and kidney pains. 
Everyone relieved when using Bell-cap-sic Plasters for rheumatism, neuralgia, side aches or coughs and colds. 
The genuine has a picture of a bell on the back cloth—look for it. 





J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


| ~ A colored oileograph, without advertising, 1 1ixi4 s inches, of of 
“The Puppies,” mounted ready for framing, and a Bell-c: 
|sic Porous Plaster, sent post paid on receipt of 30 cents. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan. 
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and sallow complexions are in almost 
all cases results of Depleted Blood. 
They go hand in hand with Loss of 
Flesh and Wasting Diseases. There 
is no nourishment in the blood, and 
the whole system is starving for want 
of an easy fat food that can be assim- 
ilated. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites of lime and soda, enriches the 
blood and brings back a healthy col- 
or to the skin. It is a fat food that 
the weakest stomachs can deal with 
and the most obstinate systems as- 
similate without effort. P£ysicans, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Growing Children 
must have the kinds of food found in Scott’s Emulsion or they 
will be thin and poorly developed. Babies grow fat on it. 


NOTICE! Why should yow go contrary to the Phy- 
sician’s advice by allowing some inferior preparation to 
be substituted for Scott’s Emulsion 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, N, Y. Oruggists sell it. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Not «:_ 
Coniection, 


but as a 


Drink, 


imparting strength, 
aiding digestion, is 
Chocolat-Menier 
most effective. Not 
>| a narcotic, like Tea, 
‘al Coffee, or Cocoa, 
- a strengthening, unadulterated Foon. 


‘Cocoa and Chocolate | 


| ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Pamphlet giving recipes, and sample, by addressing 


CHOCOLAT MENICR 























i ASK YOUR GROCER FOR y he 
CHOCOLAT | séWeBroadway, 
MENIER New York City; 


|Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


or Menier Building, 
World’s 





“Royal Blue” srano 
Gafé Cheese. 


To those who care for 
a soft, rich, old cheese, 
we can recommend this 
in point of flavor and 
quality. All who have 
tried it pronounce it su- 
perior to anything in 
this line. Ask your 
grocer for it and do not 
be put off with any 
other. Put up in a neat 
attractive jar, which we 
will send prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. on 
receipt of 


50 CENTS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fromage de Brie, Fromage d’Isigny, 
Neufchatel and Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese, 


Choice Creamery Butter in Tubs or Prints and Sugar of Milk 


THE POTSDAM MILK-SUGAR CO., 


POTSDAM, N. Y., U. S. A. 





| i 


WINE OF OF HEALTH 
AS PREPARED BY THEOLD MOORS OF 
GRANADAFROM ARECIPE BY THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS 


2 MOHAMED BENHASSENS 


| Thismagnificent preparation is of the purest 
| Andalusian Winewith the most healthful herbs 
| andis one ofthe greatest aids tohealth and 
| longevity A Stomachic and Tonic forAneamia.. 
| Malaria. Indigestion, Loss ofAppetite, Lass- 
ilude and Weakness of the Digestive ns 0 
Sold by all Grocers &Druggi 
SEND + 4 DESCRIPTIVE pate gists . 


ChasMRoche, General Agent’, [20 Broadway and 
503 FifthAve New York. 











When you write, please mention 





CHEWING GUM 


Delights millions daily. 


It has that rich flavor peculiar to Cali- 
fornia fruit, keeps the teeth clean, the 
breath sweet and the digestion good. 
Heartburn and Dyspepsia unknown to its 
users, 


5 OUTSIDE WRAPPERS ano 100. post- 
AGE; SENT THE MAKERS, WILL BRING YOU, 
POSTAGE FREE, 

*““A YOUNG LADY TO MARRY,” 


AND OTHER STORIES. LIST OF OTHER FREE BOOKS 
ON APPLICATION. NEW OFFERS EVERY MONTH. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, CHICAGO. ILL. 


**The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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_ Burley & Co., 


THE CRYSTAL ROOM. 


Chicago. 


145 & 147 State Street. 





beautiful interior furnishings and magnificent 
stock of Fine Porcelains, Cut Glass, Lamps, 
Toilet Wares, etc. 


BURLEY & CO., 
145 & 147 State St., 
Chicago. 





Why Lock up so Much Money 
in a Solid Gold Watch Case 


Send for free pam- 
phlet “From A to Z 
of a Watch Case.” 


Joseph Fahys & Co. 


New York City. 


(EsTABLISHED 1857.] 


when for % the cost 
of a solid gold case 
you can buy 


a Fahys Monaich 

Gold Filled Watch 

Case as finely a S| 
finished and as 


elegant in appearance 

as the solid one? Guaranteed 

to wear 21 years and a 

better protection to the movement. 
Your jeweller can supply you 

Don’t take a substitute. 

Look out for this trade-mark. GX 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Jewelry 


of tasteful design stamps the wearer as a person of 
refinement. 


Odd designs and combinations—all kinds of jewelry for all 











purposes, at all prices;—our specialty this. 
Our jewelry is unequalled in its exquisite, tasteful work- 
manship—above all, in its attractiveness. 
Write for ‘‘Suggestion Book”, FREE. 


SPAULDING & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 
State and Jackson Sts. 36 Ave. de |’Opera 
Chicago Paris 








Dorflinger’s American 
Cut Glass 


A New Pattern. 








““ COLONIAL.” 


This cutting is covered by design patent 
2258: and the name by trade-mark 22761. 





~~ 


Made in the full line. 
Simple, rich and 


not expensive. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
Carafe ‘+ Colonial.’® NEW YORK, 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE. 


TELL YOUR JEWELER YOU 
WANT OUR GOODS—HE HAS 
OR CAN GET THEM. 


“PAIRPOINT ” sax: 
NAME. 


PAIRPOINT MFG, Co., 


New Bedford, Mass. 





CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
















A GENTLEMAN’S PRESENT. 
RAZOR STROP coms automaricatty in HOLDER 








Reed & Barton, 


... SILVERSMITHS... 















ee Sa? 
TRADE 


MAKERS OF..... 


Solid Silver Ware 





for table use, of varied and at- 
fractive Geviem. .....5.-+ 

We are constantly adding to 
our stock articles of artistic merit, 
pleasing in design and of superior 
finish. 


37 Union Square, New York. 


Factories, TAUNTON, MASS. 





Wholesale Only. 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO. 


Fjek MAKERS OF 

fr GOLD JEWELRY, 
238 MarpEN Lane, New York. 

a@ ¥ FOR SALE BY ALL THE 


|" LEADING JEWELERS. 


If your Jeweler has not got them, and will not order them 
for you, send to us direct and will fill order through some 
reliable dealer. 

















Price, $1.50. 


\ — 
Sterling Silver Souvenir Boxes, 


Postage Stamp Boxes. 
atch Boxes. 
Court Plaster Cases, 





STERLING SILVER CIGAR CUTTER. 





“THE Benevict.” #' 
Patented August 17, 186. _ THE RICHARDSON DovBLe HeaD 
The Perfect Collar Button.» Wrist Burton. 
One slight push forces it 
through the stiffest collar or Patent applied for. 
cuff. One slight pull turns it The only Button that will 
into place, hold the cuff in proper position. 
Both Of the above Buttons made in 14 kt. and 10 kt. gold, 
Steriing Silverand Rolled Plate. Send address for descriptive 
Catalogue of novelties and name of dealer who has them or 
will order them for you. 
















When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 


No Change of Dress Necessary. 


When you are going to sweep the room you need not cover the turn 


ture, tie up your head: or change your clothes, if you own and use a 


GRAND 
RAPIDS 


They do not scatter dirt like some carpet and all street sweepers, but co 


CARPET 
SWEEPER. 


GOSHEN 


lect it into the sweepers themselves. 


There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand Rapids and elsewhere. 
but the kind you want is made only by THE GOSHEN SWEEPER 
in CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

and will not get one for you, please send us your address and we 
ce mail you the name of a dealer who will. 


If your dealer does not keep our sweepe! 





















| 
| 
| 
| 
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AMAL 





“SPOONS “® FORKS 


ld 0: 


xu" SSernpurs ' 


ARE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL FOR GENERAL USE, 





ARE PLATED THREE TIMES HEAVIER on * ON THE THREE POINTS MOST EXPOSED 
TO WEAR, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 
AND ARE IN THE STOCK OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 447 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 








SOLID SILVER 


Direct from the Maker. 





Chis Solid Silver Berry or Salad Bowl, cased hand- 


somely, $47.00; fork and spoon, $18.00; cased together, 
oo. Because it goes directly from the manufacturer 

to the customer there is a saving of 33 per cent. 
Send for an assortment of cases of Silver suitable for 
Wedding Gifts, for whatever value you determine upon, 


from $5.00 to $500. oo. 
Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, Bonbon Dishes, from 
$r0.00 upwards. 





Jewelry and Silverware worn or passé accumulates in 
every household. We will purchase YOURS for its 
intrinsic or melting value (we assay monthly), or will 

dit your account in exchange for more serviceable 
articles. Send by registered mail or express. 


JH JOHNSTON & 00, 7 Servexe" 


Send for Price List, Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware. 














When you write, please mention **‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


wish to correct the impression that 


Sterling Silver inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 


are made by others. 


Weare the only makers of Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2,1886. 
- 4 


Places are cut out at the points exposed to 
wear, which are filled with Solid Silver; the 
spoon is then plated entire. It is impossible 
for these goods to show any wear whatever. 
Each article is stamped 


E STERLING INLAID HE. 


If you cannot get our goods of your jeweler, 
send to us for catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE ONLY SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY WASH-TUBS, 


Get the best. Do not risk your health by using materials that wili 
leak, absorb, decay, and become malodorous and infectious. 

Our solid White Crockery Wash-Tubs, baving stood the test 
of continued use in thousands of our best families and hospitals for 
over fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being imperixhabie, weil. 
glazed, non-porous, and as easily cleansed as a dinner plate. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 


Send for price-list and catalogue. 


STEWART CERAMIC CO., 
312 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Chicago Branch, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

















































Mt. Washington Glass Go, 
MAKERS OF SDN 
RICH 
CUT 
TABLE 
GLASS 
AND 
FINE 
ART 
WARES. 
Our superbly sane 
catalogue of 188 pages. 
over 500 illustrations, For sale by #@ 
Dinner Sets, Cut Glass. ete. | |g all first-class 
Conceded to be thie finest dealers in -.; AN 
catalogue ever issued by || > the U. S. 
@])| any China House inthe U.d | KF 
y { canitulinamibabent _——— 
a FACTORY : STORE: 
Sa. OPO) NEW BEDFORD, 46 MURRAY ST. 
SSS MASS. N. Y. 











e 2 
PAS | EU R ee dines ; 
WATER FILTERS 
A rT . 
Are constructed on scientific — to meet ag requirement for pure drinking water. The filtering medium will 
, AND ALL ; 


remove CHOLERA, TYPHOL y ISEASE GERMS. The Filter is applicable to city water supply 
or for cistern or well water. Medals and diplomas awarded by scientific societies and expositions. 





Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., September 5, 1802. 

1 know of no filter which, in my opinion, can be depended upon to remove disease germs but the Pasteur. I should have 
no fear of water for drinking purposes, no matter how epidemic and violent the disease prevailing, provided it were filtered 
with a properly sterilized Pasteur Filter. J use the filter in my house all the time. £. HP) TCHCOCK, Jr. 

Professor of Hygiene and Physical Culture at Cornell University. 


The Pasteur Filter was awarded the contract, over all competitors, for furnishing water at the free 
drinking stations at the World's Fair. Write us for Catalogue and prices. 


THE PASTEUR-CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sole Licensees for the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
RB. ©. Anderson, Manager Eastern Department, No. 4 West 28th St., New-York City. Discounts to dealers only. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A Cozy 


a glimpse of comfort, a_ hint 
of rest are bright suggestions 
which connect themselves with 
the hearthstone. The mantel and 
its belongings should be simple, 
restful, chaste, and thus attract- 
ive. Such are innumerable sug. 
gestions which we as mantel 
makers have to offer. Either at 
our show-rooms or in pictures. 


Write 
build. 


us if you expect to 


Corner, 





Cor. Hudson & Spring Streets, New York. 








Well-bred watches 


result from noble ancestry, 


early association, discipline, and 
natural selection: They are chosen 
by well-bred people; who prefer 
taste, elegance, and accurate time, 
rather than display and great ex- 
pense. Expensive things are sel- 
dom the most stylish or satisfying. 
You will miss your train or your 
dinner quite as easy and often with 
a hundred-dollar watch, as with the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury, 
which is just as handsome, is genu- 
ine, and costs from $15 down to $4. 


weled movement; stem-wind- 
ing and setting ; guaranteed 
case ; —filled, gold, coin-sil- 
ver, etc.—for business men, 


ladies, and boys. All jewelers. 


any jeweler does not keep the Waterbury 
watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
“ Waterbury, Conn. 


] 


i 





When you write, please mention The ‘* Cosmopolitan.” 


From Factory 
to Fireside 


is the way The Robt. Mitchell Furniture 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, sell 


Hard Wood 
Mantels. 


No matter where you live you can select 
a mantel to suit you, out of their immense 
stock, from their illustrated catalogue, 
which will be sent free to any address on 


receipt of ten cents in stamps for postage. 
The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 


Manufacturers. 
Established 1836. Cincinnati, O. 


The exact cost of mantels, grates and 
fire-places delivered at any railroad 
station in the United States estimated 
for our customers. 
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Grouns Cov wane . 
Trousaco |siavos 


fa Df Famcnilat sp 


It is Well to Remember 
in estimating the cost of color- 
ing the outside of your build- 
ings, that 


Cabot’sCreosote Shingle Stains 
not only cost 50% less than 
paint, but that their application 
also requires but one-half the 
expenditure of time and labor. 
Time is money, and so is labor, 
and they are the most expen- 
sive factors in building. 


Send 6c. postage for Stained Wood Samples, with Sketches 
and Color Studies of houses on which our 
stains have been used. 


Samuel Cabot, Sole Man’fr, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 


_NORTHROP’S 
— 


Ss 


“SOY. 
Section of Ceiling in Empire Style. 


Stamped Metal 
——Ceilings, 


made in many designs for all classes of Buildings. 
Easily applied over old plaster ceilings. Send dia- 
gram and full particulars for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, Man’f’r, 30 Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square, (Room 34.) 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 99 Washington St., (Room 27.) 





Contains 30 Designs 
for Dwellings rang- 
ingin cost from 

$700 to $14,500. 
Sent post-paid to 
anit to any address for 

AR 50 CenTs. 

MADISON é BOGG. Architects, Grand Rapids. Mich 


FLOORS, All kinds of HARD- 


—Wwo00D FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, 
. ~ oa thin. zr wood Mosaic; Parquetry, 
Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish: 
\ in oe Write for circular ‘On Care of 
lardwood Floors.” Catalogues free. 


<ane WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 
‘@ 19 Hibbard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
>) or 316 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
IN, Success in life panned by the aid of per- 


“ "es. 
HOW °° sonal magnetism and deucl Tin Cb. Chane Book = 2. 











PARQUET: FLOORING 


NATIONAL WOOD M’F’C Co., 
129 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Inlaid Flooring of every description, 34 and 
% inch thick. Wainscotings, Ceilings and 
Wood Carpeting. New designs. Finest 
work. Estimates furnished. Floors can 
be laid by any good carpenter. Send for 

“illustrated book.” 


~ WOOD - CARPET 


ORNAMENTAL WOOD-FLOORS 
For Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, Offices, an 
Borders for Ru Also mfr. of E, tian and eet 
Fret Work, Grilles, etc. Largest manufacturer in the world 
J. W. BOUGHTON, 1207 Chestnut St., ooo Pa. 
Branches: — BOUGHTON & TERWILLIG 
23d St., under sth Ave. Hotel, N. Y., and 286 Fulton x , * oklyr 


BOU GNTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Boston. 


nd for new 48-page book of designs. 





100-page pamphlet, roc. National 
Fy $ is not a question of money —but of skill, taste, and 
Making a Beautiful Home careful thought. No better aids to a decision of vexed 
questions about house planning exist than our books. Houses shown in them are handsome, co» 
venient, healthy, light, airy in summer, warm or cheaply Acated in winter, lots of closets. Th 
books show floor plans, perspective views, give descriptions, and are fuller and far more complet 
than any others. Mailed, post-paid, as follows: 
Colonial Houses (with many handsome new 
**'93"' designs). Only volume showing the 
inimitable and never tiresome 
Colonial Style. Price, $2.00. 
fe One Story Houacea (new and of a 
style just beginning to be appreciated), 
$300 to $3000, - @2. 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 
631 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 62 New Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Sensible Low Cost Houses. Vol. I., con 
taining designs costing from $400 to $1800, 
$1.00 
fol. 11. Designs from $1800 to $3000, - 1.00 
Vol, Ill. Designs from $3000 to $9000, 1.00 
Low Cost Barns and Stables, 
Roots to $1800, .50 





























ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite 
Paint 


Has preserved roofs for TEN 
to FIFTEEN YEARS — even 





TH E subscription price of ‘‘ Shoppell’s Modern Houses” ha. 
previously been $4.00; we now propose to give the same 


number of new designs (35, costing from $600 to $12,000) in 
longer— without repainting. each number at a mn ; price—our object is to double the 
Beautiful as well as durable. circulation. Designs for Mantels, Staircases, Remodeling 
Old Stairs, Interior Views, Article on House Painting, Hot 
em Houses, and kindred subjects. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. One year’s subscription (No. 37, 38 and 39 NOW anAee. 
eg I ER aan re 
Handsome “ Color Sheet,” showing colored designs, "30 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Your CuHoIce of any one book from list below......... 
Jersey Cit N. J. eer BIISD ceceesnsesgernenees 
y y» All the above sent, post-paid, to any one address for & &, 











Or, all the above and full set (19 to 33 inclusive), as described 


in list below, $10.00. Any seven books from list and “Color 
Ps HOUSE DESIGNS. Sheet,"’ $5.00. Any four ee $3.00. Single book, $1.00. 

n 1 a EACH book contains 72 pages, rrx1rs inches. Large views, 
tat \ j EL § The 98 edition of Artistic floor plans, cost, all dimensions and full descriptions. 
— Dwellings shows 65 convent- Prices of materials a nad labor on which estimates are baseds 


SS) ent, economical and beauti- In addition to the 25 “classified ’’ designs each book contains 
i ful dwellings of all costs from 14 designs of various costs, making 39 designs in each book. 


























al to $10,000. They illustrate the No. 19.....25.... $600 Cottages No. 26.....25.....$3,500 Houses | 
Ri LATEST IDEAS IN BM 20.+04425 e002 T}000 Cottages 7 OPrcveMsecees 4,000 Houses 
1 } Ha CBenees 25.... 1,500 Cottages 28.....25..0000 4,500 Houses 
4 i V DWELLINC-HOUSE **  22.....25.... 2,000 Cottages | ‘* 29.....25...00. 5,000 Houses 
; [ 2 H 6 H 
‘ 4 | ES **  23..+++25.++. 2,500 Houses — oe oe ooo Houses 
| nisi ARCHITECTURE, — oe 3s ooo Houses = booed ~ 7,500 Houses 
+ Views, floor-plans and estimates of cost, 123 pp. $x12 sent **  25..+++25++++ 3,300 Houses 
j prepaid for $1.00. No. 3 contains 20 Double Cottages and 20 § ys 
FRANK P. ALLEN. Architect. a 25 Designs of $10,000 (and over) Houses. 
Address R. W. SHOPPELL, Architect, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 
j i81 Houseman Bik. Crand Rapids, Mich. Mention COSMOPCLITAN for October. id 





You can Read the Dial 











4 of the 
4 Standard speraneney Floor 
Thermometer Wax and Weighted Brushes 





at a greater distance than any other. ‘SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


| STANDARD THERIIOMETER CO., | §. C. JOHNSON, 

: Peabody, Mass. RACINE, - - WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 413. | 7 

BOSTON OFFICE: John Hancock Building, Room 422. 























Ee SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 27. 


Home Builders, Don’t °* "seins 


Hopkins’ Four New Books “ Houses and Cottages” 


OS. 6, 7,8 and 9. A fine collection of 200 designs. Over 
roo never before published. Classified, giving views, 
descriptions and estimates of cach. No. 6 contains 58 

designs, from $250 to $1,500 ; No. 7, 56 designs, from $1,600 
to $2, 500 ; No. 8, 54 designs, from $2, 600 to $3,500; No. 9, 
20 designs, from $3,600 to $10,000, and 12 Stable designs, from 
$250 to $1,600. 

Price $1.00 each, two $1.50, all four $2.00, postpaid. 

Also books 4 and 5, 96 designs of 1892. No. 4, cheap cot- 
tages. No, 5, medium cost ; price, 50 cents each. 


S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
O!d Aldrich Block, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


When_ you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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This is the exhibit of the world-known 


“Efficient” 
Shade 
Roller, 


World’s Fair, Chicago. 


LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, NORTH-EAST GALLERY, 
SECTION F, No. 85. 
”” 


wa 
MADE BY THE NEVIUS & HAVILAND BRANCH of the National Wall Paper Co., 
500 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


BRANCH HOUSES: Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Louis, Mo., and Toledo, Ohio. 


This is what customers say about them: “We sell your Shade Roller altogether, and recom- 
mend them above all others. We find in using them that they work much freer and smoother than any 
other, and are perfectly noiseless.” 


Send for Illustrated Circular. Sold by Reputable Dealers Everywhere. 


A copy of our little pamphlet 4, ‘‘ Shakespeare on Shade Rollers,” sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


PUBLISHED BY THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK. 


SUBSCRIPTION. price, $1.50 a year. Single copies, 1244 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THe Cosmopo.itan by 
the first of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the New York office. The omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks betore the change 1s desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 
J. B. Walker, President Cosmopolitan Publishing Co., and will be endorsed ‘“‘ For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, 
President, at Astor Place Bank.’’ Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. Contracts involving expend- 
iture of money must be signed by J. B. Walker, President Cosmopolitan Publishing Co. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—$200 per page; $100 per half page; $50 per quarter page; $1.25 per line (nonpareil); 25 
per cent. discount on yearly contracts; 15 per cent. on 6 months’ contracts; 10 per cent. on three months’ contracts. 
Preferred positions extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on application. The Post-office receipts and circula- 
tion books of THe Cosmopo.iran are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation 
from prices except the special discount to publishers and colleges. Copy for advertisements should be sent in by 
the 25th of the 2d month prior to publication. 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 
necessary for reprinting long extracts, but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article, pro- 
vided credit is given at the beginning “‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT. 











Mr. C. A. KLEEMANN, the well-known German in- 
ventor, has perfected a new improved student lamp 
called the 


“German-American” 


(TRADE MARK.) 


It preserves all the improvements which have made 
the St. Germain Student Lamp so acceptable, but 
s a much larger lamp, fitted with a nine-inch shade, 
and its new large burner— 
far superior to that of any 
other— gives a light nearly 
double in brilliancy. Its ad- 


vantages are 
Steady white light, 
Very little heat, 
Perfect combustion, 
Safety from explosion. 






It is well and solidly made, and 
will last a lifetime. 
Price of Lamp complete, packed / Nickel-Plated, $8.00 each. 


and ready for shipment, | Brass, - 7.00 © 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


HINRICHS & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASSWARE, POTTERY, TOYS, 
DoLLs AND FANcy Goobs. 


29-33 Park Place, New York. 


The Churchman 


Contains yearly 2500 pages of a 

high literary, artistic and typographic 
excellence, with numerous features 
of special interest to Episcopalians, 
including each week, portraits of 
prominent churchmen, and original 
illustrations of church and parish 
buildings, decorations and other sub- 
jects. . 
The Churchman is by far the larg- 
est and most widely circulated Epis- 
copal weekly, and size alone consid- 
ered, by far the cheapest. 


The New York Tribune says ‘‘ 7he Churchman 





is the most distinctively religious journal in America.” 
Subscription Price, $3.50. 
Single copies, ro cents. 
Six Weeks’ Trial Subscription, 25 cents. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 








How many rooms in your house ? 
How many windows to the room ? 

Figure it out and you can get some idea of 
the number of Hartshorn Self-Acting shade- 
rollers that it takes to go around among 
the American people. 

Three great factories—one in New Jersey, 
one in Michigan and one in Canada— 
are run at full capacity to keep up with 
the demand. 

Of course everyone who knows anything 
about shade-rollers buys the ‘‘ Hartshorn.” 


oti 











The genuine bears the 
autograph of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 













— TEE 
“B&H” LAMP 
iS THE ONE TO BUY. 

BECAUSE 

IT is as easy to light 
as gas. 

IT has a double cen- 
tral draught, 

IT gives brightest 
light ; cause, double 
draught. 

IT is made in more and 
handsomer styles 
than any other. 

6 





SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK. 


BRONLES & ART METAL GOODS, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO., 


NEW YORK.—BOSTON. —CHICAGO. 





When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 


FAcroriss : Merivper, Conn. 
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WE HELP YOU 


We build business furni- 
ture; the best there is, we 
believe— Globe Filing Cabi- 
nets, Files, Desks, Bank and 
Office Fixtures and the like. 

The Globe system of labor- 
saving office appliances is 
broad and complete. Hun- 
dreds of business houses 
know no other; houses that 
realize time is money. 

Our advice is yours for the 
asking. 

Complete ill d catalogue of Globe Filing 


Cabinets, Desks and Office Furniture tells every- 
thing —free; also primer. 


THE GLOBE Co., 


BROUN, GREEN & ADAMS, ar 7 
BASTERN AGENTS. 
36,-qeusTamn acours, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Climb 





The Ladder 
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Business 





Success 
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Business 





System 
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"The best low-priced machine ever built," —c. wv. av. vost 


American 45} Typewriter 


Durable. 





Complete, Simple, 


needn’t write out their questions on 
the olackboard, or write a separate 
copy for each pupil. They can 
make 500 copies in half an hour on 
the Edison Mimeograph. 

A very large number of school 
principals and teachers find the 
Mimeograph quite indispensable 
since they’ve used it. 

Business men, Artists, Musicians, 
Architects, all people who want 3 


A Splendid Investment for those who can’t : . 
or more copies of any one thing 


afford the. TIME to learn and MONEY to buy an 


expensive typewriter. It is the only standard ser- 
viceable instrument, at a popular price, writing 71 
characters ‘on full width paper the same as a $100 
machine. It is a great educator for the young, 
dignif 2s business correspondence and makes a 
positive pleasure of writing of all kinds. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


American Typewriter Co., 
265 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





need the Edison Mimeograph. 

It’s as cheap as it’s good. Any- 
body can use it. It’s clean and 
doesn’t get out of order. 


First-Class Stationers, dealers in typewriters 
and typewriter supplies, sell it. 
Samples of work free. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


When you write, lease mention ** Tlie Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








The 
ANVIL 


and 


SHUTTLE 





IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


MopEL HAMMOND 


The Typewheel 


Improved 


Manifolding and Perfect Touch 





Full 


HAMMOND 


UNIQUE! 


PEERLESS! 


particulars from 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


447-449 East 52d Street 
NEW YORK 





Day’s 


COLUMBIAN 


Complete REVISION. 
Shorthand 6h caition. 


Manual. 


\ full revision to date, 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 





Is used at hundreds of commercial schools. 
Will be used at thousands more. 


Is only $1.50 at retail. 


dy hgggele 


t. oak 






An 





r or teacher, when you get 
{don’t order it until then), 


: wes Ps a 
NEw bought and sold. Seep 





When you write, pléas¢ mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 


When you visit the 


olumbian 
elebration at 
hicage 


You will need a 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen, 


Which has been pronounced by competent judges nut 
only THE BEST for writing qualities, but also for 


heapness, 
ompleteness ana 
ompactness. 


(10,’93) Agents Wanted. Mention Tue Cosmopo.itan. 
Western Branch: J. B. Tukey, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Fair, Manufactures Building, Group 89, 
N. E. Gallery, Section F, Post 96. 


L. E. Waterman Co, '5,Broedway: 


THE DENSMORE. 















Christened by its users “THE WORLD'S GREAT- 
EST TYPEWRITER.” None of its operators ever go 
back to the use of any other. “The alignment of 
my machine is still perfect’’ is heard every dayfrom 
the oldest operators of the Densmore. Many indis- 
putable advantages and conveniences shown, and 
testimonials from great concerns given, in our free 


pamphlet. Ouf World’s*Rair Exhibjt. may interest 
you. Not competi e rmined, in- 
stead, that ines regul, only should 


sad ORio.; SRL be shawn, enabling visitors to $ée° how they are 


made, and. why-they are made so,-what-they can do, 
and how beautifully they can do it. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 
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TIME IS MONEY!!! 


We can save you both. 


ONLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE ON THE MARKET 
SOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 


Simple » Durable ; 
Writing in Sight ; 
Permanent Alignment ; 
Interchangeable Type. 
BEST MACHINE FOR EXPORT. —i, 


rs atoms sige, onre ny. CRANDALL TYPEWRITER 


51 Nassau St., New York. 206 La Salle St., Chicago. PRICE, $60. 
Call and see us at the World’s Fair, Manufactures’ Building, Secti n F, Block 2. 
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Turn Over a New Leaf. 5 Half off ai a a aie as 


NOT ONCE A YEAR, BUT EVERY DAY, 





; You pay for salary of manufacturer’s 
Pagent when you buy a new Sesoettert 
2 list prices. 

A few month’s wear don’t make $10 
bdifference in value, but we sell it $5 
blower than list. All makes remember, 

that. 

P Write to us first. 
- All makes rented, sold, ipped for examination 4 


Rasy terms. Machines ship for examination 
. Illustrated Catalogue, samples of work and prices * 
black, Iron base te with Calendars for n application. 
1 base 33¢ by 8 inches; express +} National Typewriter Exchange} 
ven only, without base ee 200 LASALLE ST. CHICAGO. 4 
1 Wanted. PF pot reset ne This Paper. Gee eee ae a ee 4+3e+3-42> 42> 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Com plete Outfits. : : For Electrical and Ex- 
Wood or Metal workers without steam power, ) a Se — y perimental Work. 
can successfully compete with the large shops, /ec S3%, For Gunsmiths & Too! 


by using our New LABOR SAVING akers. For General 
Machinery, !atest and most improved for k , achine Shop Work. 
practical shop use, also for Industrial Schools, High grade tools; 
Home Training, etc, Catalogue free. His bes in design, superior in gonstrection. 


sf hi d d 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. ty 0) dered, th Mite cheapest. Ea send for 
Gog Water Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. W. F. & JOEN gitalege as 562 Buby St., BOCKFORD, ILLS. 
THE ‘ CRITERION’’ ano PARABOLON” 


the most useful Optical (Magic) Lanterns “ - 
made. Oil, Lime or 
Hei lane co | Cheap Printing 
a of Appara- 
tus, Views and Ac- @8.00 PRESS prints cards, &c. Circular press $8. 
cessories free. Small a nd size $44. Reet vay dl mabes and 
Saver. easy, rinted rules. Tite for cal ‘uc, 
J.B. COLT &CO. | presses, type, paper, &., to factory. ™ 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn. 


: 
d 
Typewriters. 4 
% 
4 


aT re 


And save your memoranda, You may wish to look at 
them The Perfection Desk Calendar Memo- 
randum File and Paper Weight will do it for you. 
The most useful —! convenient article over invented 
whe = ar men rth ar “Co. mp ANY. Y 

factur . A. 

23 a = oO Comamseres, Chita, fi. ” 
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Positively The Leading Pen, Half Million in use. 


Mention this MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


When you write, please meuvtion “ The Césmopolitan,” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Jack 
Spratt 


could eat no fat. He had never 

tried COTTOLENE, otherwise the 
family peculiarities — have 
been somewhat mitigate Greasy 
food is distasteful to many and un- 
wholesome for all. Lard has always 
been the acknowledged foe of good 
digestion. It is the main, if not the 
sole cause of our national weak- 
ness— Dyspepsia. 


Cottolene 








the new shortening has no hog’s grease in its ingredients. It is a vegetable _ made 
from cotton seed oil and beef suet. Although made from fine material, it is 
cheaper than lard and more economical in every way. The modern, up-to- 
date housekeeper will try COTTOLENE and prove its value for herself. 
COTTOLENE is sold everywhere in 3 and 5 Jb, pails, Be sure that you enly the genuine. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, &c. 
20308 


irrespective of price, THE BEST. 


=National = 


Highest Possible Quality. Sold The most complete writ- 

$60. all over the world. Lowest Price. ypewriter : ing machine made. Write 
Ask for specimen of Illuminated Work. for outers and pamphlet. 

NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Co. FE Hs Arch Street, HILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE INK 2ccfs,7°,be2" 
a a treatment. Fully guaranteed. Extra size Rg T Y P E W R | T E R Ss, 


ealers. By mail 25 cents from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO,, 
_¥0 Bighth Street, Brooklyn, New York. ann diced advice given. All makes half-price. 
; saad et | for examination. wey 


” a SB clalt px fmmny ts. 52- 
= ——; TYPE Ee iberty 8t., ‘ew ror 
8S NS Ror . ONS 55a SMI) HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe St., Chi 


D | XON S$ <x enahe PE NCI LS TYPEWRITER BARCAINS. 


Unequalled bargains in all standard makes; machines guaranteed ; 


x age 
Y . COTT98 / 
Xs y 


Nig 






































Are unequaled for smooth, tough points. a ape “ . 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. | Ritue “METR tage of examination and wiels ‘HEADQUAR TERS, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 169-171 “Teatear New York City. 


Mention Cosmopolitan. 


ESTERBROOK'S =! = 























GEORGE A. HILL, MANAGER. RENTALS $3.50 to $6. 00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. — sw» you catazogum. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 





REMINGTONS, = = = = $40.00 
CALIGRAPHS, - = = = $26.00 
ig HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 
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LACTATED FOOD 


‘¢ Lactated Food 
undoubtedly saved Saves 


our darling boy. 


We had tried nearly Babies’ 


all kinds of infant 





foods, and were about m 

to give up in despair, Lives 
when a friend advised 

us to try Lactated Food. This 


agreed with him perfectly, and he 


: is now a healthy, hearty boy. 
Mea ae Mrs. J. H. Gricssy, 
Basy GricsBy, Age 17 Months. Pittsfield, Ill. 


390 A 25 cent package of Lactated Food, for trial, mailed free to any mother on application. 
WELLS, RicuaRpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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HU HALAL 





« 
Fires!! 
the entire system with life-giving warmth and strength 


—fires everyone with enthusiastic praise because of its 
wonderful purity and appetizing flavor— 


Cudaby’s Extract of Beef, 


Rex Brand. 


. It’s pure, lean beef in a preserved form—will retain its 

% freshness for years and years. Makes delicious soups, gravies, 
entrees and bouillon that even the weakest invalid can relish 
and digest. Your grocer selis it—they all do. 


Send 6 c. to pay postage on a sample can—mailed free. 


The Cudahy Packing Co., - South Omaha, Neb. 





Platts Chlorides, 


The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, Reliable, Prompt. Cheaper than Chloride of Lime 
or Carbolic Acid. Indorsed by 23,000 Physicians. Daily employed by hundreds 
of thousands of careful housekeepers. 


Sold in quart bottles only. 
At druggists and high-class grocers. 


Prepared only by HENRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt Street, NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Mock Turtle, 





Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 

Pea, Green Turtle, Consomméd, 
Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Bouillon, Vegetable. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated,and 





Send us 20 cents, to 


TEST FREE 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 











| Prepared with great care 
are then ready to serve. from only the best materials. 


| Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than 32 years. 


help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 


sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 





a fine 14k gold pla. 
ast watch to every 
vo Po of this paper. 


onCut this out and sendit to us with 
50 your full name and address, and we 
cS Willsend you one of these elegant, 
I>? richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
ait by by express for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
Late a itis yours, We send 
with t tch our guarantee that 
A you am wesc it atany time within 
ma one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
we will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall -~ = aaa 
for 60 days only. 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING Co, 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, in. 


6 ; Breakfast, Luncheon or Tea 


f u will find a welcome 


tie healehial Moravian Sugar Cake sadision to 


appetizing your menu. 
Comprehensive Recipe, 10 Cents (silver). 
H. @. FRU EAUFF, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 











\QXOE & Co 
PURE MAPLE. SYRUP 


— (IS PURE) — 


If your grocer does not keep our syrup 
send us Ais mame and $1.25 for a gallon 
can, express prepaid. 

We will give GOLD DOLLARS for every drop 
of adulteration in our pure maple syrup. 


L. G. YOE & CO., Chicago. 








EDISON 





PHONOCRAPHS FOR SALE. 
Address NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Edison Building, NEW YORK. 
Masonic —- Building, CHICAGO. 








Th 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send 
No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 
“ax —~ 


“ 3x ‘ 10.00 
a ae 


PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


Piease mention The mF 


ER 120,000 SO 


THE PARAGON PATENT FOLDING. COIN PURSE. 


most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


Patentee os Sole Nanafacterer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 
231 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 


you sample at following prices, post-paid: 


Moroc cal Seal. 
3 $0.5¢ $0.75 
40 75 1.00 
5 .90 1.25 
-65 1.25 1.75 





w ashington, D.C. 


PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


MAKES A VERY ACCEPTABLE PRESENT TO A GENTLEMAN OR LADY. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADDRESS, -| for one of 


PALACE HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


4 


CALIF. oo 





rR i a OPT REEE 

hea Simple Request 

- To the Management of the Palace Hotel 

1 ‘| souvenirs may assist you in deciding where 
you will make your headquarters when in 


+ + + 


indueanhsineenee: 


qu 


« 


*. 


their beautifully illustrated new 


San Francisco, 


BERHeHeHeR 
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CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 














Sold on Easy Terms. 











and fall information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 














VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


and Great Durability. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogt:e 


SCHER 


io 
» PIANOS 


TONE z DU RABI LITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


(10 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


You NEED A PIANO 








ARE WE RIGHT? 
WE KNOW 


We are right in saying 
that 


, Briggs’ Pianos 


are second to none in quality, 
yet se id at moderate prices, 
and oneasy terms. Send for Catalogue. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. BOSTON Mass. 
GUITAR, MANDO rinaise Gee this fine collec: 


tion. W. L. HAYDEN CO., Boston, Mass. Box 1736. 

















170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


EVAN'S 
Tl 
’ f..vst Italian Orris, richly 


















ilet.  Retaia a all Ge 4 ' 
nce fe flower for months. 
jack QUARTER POUND PACKET 
Please Return if not ntirely § tisfactory. 
“QBORGE B. ara, Manuf'g Perfumer, 
Do, t., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















PER Sold everywhere at 30c. to 1.00 Ao copy. 
Cats alogue of 12,000 RE 
COPY. address. KF. 


ieces F to any 
REHM, Erie, Pa. 


| 7 7S SHEET MUSIC! oo 








RSON PIA 
260.000 mp lS 


BEFORE THE 


PUBLIC. 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
aoa — ment Full 
SOLD ON Warrantex 






MERIT. . Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO 0, 9 FIFTH Ave., NEw York. 





When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
218 WABASH A AVE CHICAGO, TLL 
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THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 











anomemn SS ed 9 Oe 
<4 





y 


A RESORT FOR THOSE SEEKING HEALTH, REST, OR PLEASURE. 
Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appliances, 
including Turkish, Russian and Electric Baths. Massage, Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 
ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 


Climate mild, dry and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half-mile of broad board-walk. Beautiful 
views overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis 
Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cussine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- 
ing from any form of ecnaley are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. We. E. LEFFINGWELL, MANAGER. 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM, 


Dansville, New York. 


A delightful home for those seeking health, rest, 
recreation. Under the personal care of regularly edU- 
cated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location, in woodland park, overlooking ex- 
tended views of the famous Genesee Valley region, un- 
surpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 

Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. 
Pure spring water from rocky heights. 

Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern /e-froof main building and twelve 
cottages, complete in all appliances for health and com- 
fort. Extensive apartments for treatment arranged for 
individual privacy. Skilled attendants. All forms of 
Baths: Electricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, etc. 
Vacuum Treatment. Delsarte System of Physical Cult- 
ure. Frequent lectures and lessons on Health Topics. 
Especial provision for quiet and rest ; also for recrea- 
tion, amusement, and regular out-door life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing, Superintendent of Chautauqua Cooking School, 
and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery in 
the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, 
telegraph, telephone. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other in- 
formation, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 














ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


When yeu write, please mention “* The Cesmcpeolitan.”’ 
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* TROKONETS 


Now > 
Ready. 


THE VERY BEST AND MOST RELIABLE HAND CAMERAS 


EVER MADE. NO FAULTY FILM, 


NO GLASS PLATES TO 


BREAK; STILL GLASS PLATES CAN BE USED. 


FILI1 
PLEASURE. 


LIES FLAT, DEVELOPIIENT A 
SLIGHTLY TOUCH THE 


LEVER AND A PICTURE IS TAKEN. 
The loading of a Trokonet with 35 
films is but the work of a moment. 


Take a TROKONET with you to the World’s Fair. 


All Photographic Dealers sell them. 
Trokonet catalogue free on application. 


THE PHOTO-MATERIALS C0., Manufacturers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





1 Kalamazoo 
Duplicate 
Whist. 


A Simple and Convenient way of ascertaining 
with certainty the relative superiority of 
different players. 


Duplicate Whist gives to each side thesame 
cards, the hands held by one side being 
afterward held by their opponents. The 
xalamazoo system is simplicity itself 
and can be played at any number of tables 
at the same time. 

‘*Kalamazoo”’ Whist was the only system 
used at the 1892 and 1893 Tournament of 
the American Whist League. 

For sale by Stationers and Dealers in Games. 

Rules of the game and Price List upon appli- 
cation. 

IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


World's Fair Exhibit, Gallery > Building, 
Section F, Block 14-69 





Keeping well is easier than getting well. 
THIS IS THE FAMOUS 


onton Chest Weight} 


The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOME or 
GYMNASIUM, 
the child, or athlete, 


Noiseless, 
Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani: 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con 
trivances of string 
and iron, which rat 
tle and squeak, and 
weary. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus in the 
country. Come right to headquarters. It will pay you. 
Catalogue free, 


Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent 




















The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 


Manufacturers 
ic Apparatus. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., - 


S01 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Photographic OUTFITS =x» 


+ SUPPLIES. 


Full line of photographic goods required by amateur and professional. 
Send for Catalogue. Sole agent for Dallmeyer’s Lenses. Trade agents 
American “ Aristo” Paper. 


DARK ROOM 3.28% WORLD’S FAIR ia@ie*sietiaas: 


em i Hw eS Ww 
S.A, AS. AD 4255 1, 
<t Seer eoeee: 


ZN 
toe: 








Premo Camera. 
The Best Camera in Market. 
HAS ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Best Lens, with our New 
Silent Shutter. 


Amateur 
Photographers 


WHO USE 


are requested to send for our 
descriptive pamphlet, contain- 
ing full printing directions and 
a complete price list of 


. French Satin Jr. i 


The New Blue Print Paper. 
Your name and address on a 


ostal is sufficient i men- 
P ’ ' _ if dasa Size of 4x5: 43,x5/¢x6% inches. 
tion this magazine. 4 Weight: 2 pounds. 





! PHILADELPHIA BLUE PRINT CO., Send for Catalogue. 


ee $8! § Rochester Optical 0o., S.2etss- tev. 


VANS 
S W7% 42NG We 7; n 7A FoI 
0666 COE 
ANS TD SS/IN Ssh) S/N MS7iN' 3 





wr 


HAWK-EYE, «» 
KAMARET, 
COLUMBUS, 

“THE 400.” 


Recognized as Leading Cameras 
everywhere. 
FILM is the reliable kind— 
the film that gives 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS. 
Sold by all dealers. Send for catalogue. 


THE BLAIR CASERA CO., 471 Tremont St., 
Boston; 451 Broadway, New York; 245 State 


Scovill & Adams St., Chicago. Our Exhibit is Sec. E, Col. Q 10 
: Co., Liberal iow = E & H. Ve ANTH v 


423 Broome Street, New York. & CO., New York, Trade Agents. 
When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 





t 
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A healthy photographic 
appetite will not be satis- 


fied with anything short 
of a 


Henry Clay 














iad 

Camera. Send for a Henry Clay Man- 
ual and a sample copy of the Photographic 
Times at the same time, 
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r. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder. 





SOLD 


and purifies the breath. 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth 


Used 


by people of refinement for over 
a quarter of a century. 


EVERYWHERE. 





dentifrice 


mouths. 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed 
teeth. Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your 
teeth every morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury to the enamel. 
The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying defect, a re- 
pulsive breath, is completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high 
favor with the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty 





___ 986 *167 WABASH AVENUE 


DO YOU USE#*« 







Toliet Soap 


The best, purest and most eco- 
nomical of all soaps? 
A great complexion cleanser, makes your skin 
feelmew. We want you totryit. Atail dealers, 
or sample cake by mail 12c. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 
CHICAGO, ILE. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 
ait THE PERFECTION 
: OF CHEWING CUM. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Tis of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
Ad 











sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
CAUTION—See that the name 
: coe Beeman is on each wrapper. 
Each tablet contains one xT pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of food. f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample pac to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 67 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUN, 








zoth Edition, postpaid for 2sc. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
bats it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
Pror. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A:S. 
A S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaeum. 








ME-CRIM, 


that distressing pain, usually 
on one side of the head, known 
as Sick HEADACHE, 
quickly relieved aud perma- 
nently cured by Dr. Whitehall's 
Me-grim-ine, a sufe and sure 
cure forall headaches, neural- 
gias or other painful nervous 
attacks in any part of the 
body. Sold by druggists. Sam- 
ple free. 


The Dr. Whitehall Me-Grim-ine Co. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ME-CRIM-INE. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 











Send - ee of pare 
ticulars. 
LB.SEELEY & CO., 25 S. 1ith St., Philada, 


World’s Fair Visitors Read This! 


HARD eee RUPTURE. 








CLENS FALLS BUCKBOARDS. 





The genuine celebrated Glens Falls Buckboards 
are manufactured by 


JOUBERT & WHITE, 
The originators and inventors. 
WE HAVE NO EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR. 
Taxes Note.—All communications should be addressed to 


Established 1865. JOUBERT & WHITE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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ys CARRIAGES: 


J OF ALL KINDS 


| AT VERY 


. . Moderate Prices!.. 


















boi 
Ve Me 
Ser 
WASY, 


VY 
28) 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


: H. H. Babcock Co’s Vehicles, 


and if he does not keep them 
send to us for Catalogue. 
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GENTLEMAN’S 
SMOKE. 

A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plog 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Celebrated 
Brand ** Pickings.”’ 
MARBURG BROS. 





H. H. BABCOCK Co., 


Watertown, N. Y. 








o- 











SALESROOMS IN New YORK CiTy aT 406-412 Broome STREET 
of Life Insurance are contesting 
| the field for public favor—the 


Old Lineand the New. The former 
e | is cumbersome, artificial and 
Mines... | 
addachuseffe 
SYNDICATE PURPOSES | 


costly. The latter is simple, nat- 
ural and inexpensive. The 
NEF 
jie Oa areas FOR SALE. | ~~ E It 
| As OC N 
“Gold Mi mtr ih 
. Isa striking example of the new 
in O ines pian of Life Insurance. 
The Largest and Strongest 
in Colorado, in the county from which Natural-Premium Insurance Co 
three-fifths of Colorado’s gold is pro- P 
passin’ of New England. 
p oe Fan 35,000 MEMBERS. 
Tp eo Pt in Force, 
END FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF TREASURY | $7/000,000 -. bry BEATEN a pasEs. 
STOCK NOW BEING OFFERED. | The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 


Benefit Association has no superior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 


| wes, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 
ARNOLD A. BOWHAY, Splendid oer te Energeto ten to Act as Special, 
eral and State Agents. 
a GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 iale St, Boston. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE DEM AN has led to outward display at the expense of the 

unseen fittings: Hard woods, tilings, carvings, 

FOR stained glass, combined with the cheapest obtain- 

able furnaces and ranges. We are now tearing out 

LOW- PRICED these poorly constructed furnaces and substitut- 
ing the “Perfect” in hundreds of such dwellings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Perfect” Furnace. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 232 & 234 Water Street, NEW YORK. 
Established 1833. 127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 94 Union Street, BOSTON. 








The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of histoty. Thereisno 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 

sem) How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


HoT WATER ED eis ie 
HEATERS AND RADIATORS | Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 


FOR HEATING 163 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. ) 59 watast ive, Chicago, 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
BY : 


HOT WATER CIRCULATION. ) — s.cr trent aren se 








New Yor 4 y 
Philadelphia. DOUBLE CROWN 








-FURMAN BOILERS 


=] Economical - Substantial = Safe. 
7) Over 150 STYLES and SIZES-BURN HARD or SOFT COAL 


Steam a Hot-Water Heating 


These Boilers have a high reputation for Staunchness, Durability and 
LS 








Safety, and are GREAT COA vers. ALL SCREW JOINTS, Iron 
~ to Iron, which cannot leak—VERTICAL, hence rapid circulation. Send for 

our new illustrated catalogue giving full particulars and a great deal of valu- 
_. able information, 


Address HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 15 Black St., GENEVA, N.Y. 


o: the liability of cold winters; our foresight during fifty 
years in the business has saved our customers much an- 


noyance and expense. Our experience is at your service 
when replacing or buying new. We manufacture 


f Furnaces, 


Hot-Water Heaters, 
Steam Heaters, 
Ranges, etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers al] over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 
207, 209 and 211 Water Street, 
{ NEW YORK. 
) 195 and 197 Lake Street, 
‘ CHICAGO. 





The Boynton Furnace Co. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan ° 
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ADVERTISING 


Wesold moreof the MAGEE BOSTON HEATERS, 

th for warm air only, and our patent hot water combina- 
tion system (shown above) during 1892 than in any previous 
year, and from every section of the country come the most 
gratifying reports of the satisfaction given users. Leading 
irchitects recommend the MAGEE as the best heating 
\pparatus extant. May we not send you descriptive circu- 
lars with testimonials? Every heater guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction in ev ery particular, if properly installed. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


2 to 38 Union St., Boston. 242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. Rood Bros., Stove and Furnace Co., 
Kansas City. Taylor Goodrich, San Francisco. 

Faith, Belson & Co., Philadelphia. 


ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 
FOR 
EVERY KIND OF FUEL. 





MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS 





When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


DEPARTMENT. 





A SAMPLE MANTEL OP 





Moulded Brick... 








Architects recognize this material as marking a new 
era of beauty in architecture. Price of above (wood 
shelf excepted) in red-face bricks, including hearth, 
fire-back, and under-fire, $20.00; price in mottled 
bricks, $30.00. Send ten 2-cent stamps for our 
**Sketch-Book,” a beautiful art souvenir, showing 


many charming designs for doorways, mantels, cor- 


nices, windows, etc, 


Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





THE GENUINE ALL BEAR 
THIS TRADE-MARK. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


"30013g UBWIYCOG 9) 03 O1} 
‘squady AqI9 y40, May jeisedg ‘QNWILYUIN 2 SANVr 
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Chats - NX 
SEND FoR cATHLOO 





HART & = CROUSE,' 


UTICA,N.Y. 
HOT AIR FURNACES. GOMBINATION HEATERS. 


inroved os and Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines 


THE ONLY HOT AIR ENGINES EXHIBITED IN 
THE COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


First prizes awarded at the Paris and Centennial 











old and silver plated Rider engine in our ex- 
hibit will be one of the Fe atures of Machinery Hall. 

Prices recently reduced, We are the only concern 
building these, engines in their own works, Send for 
catalogue ‘*T.”’ 


RIDER ENCINE CoO., 


37 Dey St., New York. 
88 Lake St., Chicago. 


Gates Rock=0re Breaker 


FOR MACADAM BALLAST, ORE CRUSHING. 


NEW AND IMPROVED FINE CRUSHER 
SCREENS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, 
rhe only, DRY CONCENTRATOR Exsr, hrs 


Successful 
WET CONCENTRATORS, 
IMPROVED CORNISH ROLLS, 
COOK AMALGAMATORS, 
And All Kinds of Mining Machinery. 
GATES IRON WORKS, 


50 A So. Clinton St., Chicago. {i#¢ fiveay S"mewvouk. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 








ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


OPPER: PLATE ENGRAVING 

PRICE:LIST-+ VISITING-CARDS == fasseer'Stegrene oa 
YOUR NAME ENGRAVED-ONACOPPER PLAT E:AND-50 GARDS: PRINTED- FROM 
SAMEFOR $100-0R: hep tay eee pcre pk 
DING: INVITATIONS 2 ENGRAVINGPLATE-ANYSTYLE AND 
@ INVITATIONS WITHINSIDE AND OUTSIDE ENVELOPES (GOI HURDSKDS109} 

PLETE $850; EAGHADDITIONAL HUNDRED-SETS-COMPLETE $ 300% 

(AOANOGRAMS, CRESTS i ADDRESS : DIES ~--—- 
SWILLEAGRAVEY@UR: MONOGRAM @R ADDRESS-ON-STEEL DIE-AND 
ISH:-TWO-QUIRES OF RUSH-LINENS PAPER: STAMPED - 
ROM-SAME-IN G@LD- SILVER OR:ASSORTED-(OLORS eg 

ENVELOPES TOMATCHFOR TWODOLLARS. YE 
AAT IST SS Pre 


eae Far NE 

















RS-FAR-AS | » 
ENGRAVING-To-US- WE-KNOW 

WHAT IS-THE(ATEST NEW “YORK 

STYLE. AND WANT-You-To-HAVE-T. 














AL 
ov rp. 
NEW FEATURES.TONTINE POLICIES ‘ 


= Flowering Bulbs 
$1. 


Delivered anywhere, charges prepaid, 
planting instructions included, con- 


AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD 
WOMEN INSURED,AGENTS WANTED. 


WRITE FoR PAMPHLET 


4 WILLIAM St NEW 


W HY Because cheapest, but not cheap. 
Price has relation to both quality 


BEST and quantity. Considering both the 
cheapest life insurance on earth is 
9 furnished by the PENN MUTUAL, 
Home Office, 921-3-5 Chestnut St,, Phila. 





“LISTEN TO THE " taleof 
FLO Profit and Icss, Ad- 
vantages and draw- 
backs in our monthly ‘* Plo jomesecker,’’ 
telling of an ideal township and climate. High, 
healthfullands. Preedom from Frosts, Swamps, 
and Malaria ; 25 clear lakes. 
Cheap homes sold on $1.00 (and up) per month, 
Cheap transportation to settlers and pros ors. 
Cheap and good hote! board. Free ting, etc. 
Oranges, Lemons, and Pineapples our Staples. 
Summer is here delightful. No negroes ; noliquor. 
Sample Paper Free. Hundreds buying. rite 
now. 0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Fla. 


SSeS ae 





sisting of 





| 3 Sweet Scented Jonquils, 

| 10 large Golden Crocuses, E 
5 Snow Drops, 

| 10 Blue Crocuses, 
5 Hyacinths, In 
5 Double Tulips, different 
colors. 


} 

| & Single Tulips, 

| & Single Tulips—Yellow, 
4 Daffo.ils. 





These are the most desirable Bulbs for 

out door or window culture. You plant 

them uow and they bloom in the 

Spring. Sure to bloom abundantly. 

Send for them at once, together with 

our catalogue of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 
oses, and Fruit. 


Andorra Nurseries, 
= Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_— William Warner Harper, Manager. 's 





St What will I do with it? 


and beautify their estates. | We mail our Catalogues to you, 
Our repl:—Get our Suggestions and Plans-—Read our Catalogues.0=2” | + FREE + 
GRADE or DUTCH BULBS ano HARDY 


PERENNIALS FOR F Shady Hin Nursery Co. | 


= - CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SUGGESTIONS pan ‘PLANS oe, “+ + + 


furnished on request FOR PLANTING | Over 200 acres growing—the Choicest and Newest 
LARGE OR SMALL ESTATES. | 
___| Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs and Roses known to Horticulture. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 











| 
REES For FALL ARE NOW IN ORDER. 


| * — . 
| Discriminating buyers, 
WE ALSO OFFER ONLY THE FINEST | 
ii 


who want only the best, in 
all parts of U. S. deal with 
us. We refer to them, 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Corticelli Lace Silk. 


This is a new silk thread of peculiar construction and great 
beauty, made expressly for Passementeries, or for Crochet 
work done over rings or moulds of other forms; also for 
Tatting, for Netting, for Knitting, or any other work where 
open and fancy patterns in lace effects are desired. Buyers 

should look for the words ‘‘Fast Dye and Washing Color” 

on one end of each spool; on the other end the words 

‘*Corticelli Lace Silk No. 300’’ will appear. 

Florence Home Needlework for 1893 is now ready. 

The subjects are Corticelli Darning, Corticelli Drawn-work, 

and Reeling Raw Silk as seen at the World’s Fair.— 

; Crocheted Lamp Shades, Embroidery and Pillow Lace are 
also described. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you the book—96 pages, 
87 illustrations. NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


Health, Grace and Beauty, Oriental Rugs. 


om =“ THREE FACTS” | 
. closely connected with | * We have placed on sale a large 
: proportion of our Stock of 
The Holmes Co’s. 


PATENT ( O + t | 
Union Undergarments. | ANTIQUE | r 1en a 
| 
J 








and 
This cut represents the style | MODERN 
and fit. Any lady who will give u gS 
it a little study will discover 
that what she has complained 


of in all other makes has been | at prices from 
obviated by our new patents. 


ee 25 to 75 % Less 
“The Holmes Co.” 


| than formerly marked. 
Look for it and take no other. | ng 


SEND STAMP for Cata- 


naa M.S & J. Sloane, 


‘All Styles. We warrant satisfaction. Broad 18th and 19th Sts 
roadway, an ” 
THE HOLMES co., New York. 


109 Kingston Street, - - BOSTON. 


—_ Kirk's — i speaking C A ~ H Ss FRIL L ING: S 


Says: “It is sometimes a difficult matter to know how to properly 
trim the thousand and one things that are required for daily use. The 
mother, in choosing ornamentation for her infant’s or children’s 
frocks, bassinets, little caps, for pillow or sheet shams, pillow slips, 

etc., etc., desires something pretty and stylish that will stand the stress of wear and laundering. 

“For all these purposes and for scores of others there is nothing that so fills the bill of beauty and 
economy as Cash’s Friilings. 

“ These charming trimmings come in every imaginable style and width, and are adapted to the ordinary 
home wear goods and the finest and sheerest materials. 

“ Then there are lovely edges in the finest cord, and the feather-stitch embroidery is ——— effective. 

“Cash’s Frillings with hem-stitched borders are great favorites with ladies, and they are indeed beautiful.” 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


“New Illustrated Book,  amateriau ee ov mart J, & J, CASH, 97 Greene St., N.Y. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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i We have an assortment of inexpensive Slips and Dresses that will interest mothers 
i who desire to see their little ones nicely dressed at the least cost. The dress shown 
here is a good re ? made of tine cambric, mother hubbard yoke of tucks and 
insertion joined with hemstitching; front and back alike; neck and sleeves with 
embroidery edge to match; skirt has four inch hem and eight tucks above; sizes 6 
months to two years. Price 98 cts. . : 


We clothe children of all ages in the best manner at the least cost--it is our special 
business. Enquiries by mail have prompt attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Ti | 














| | The Shawknit Half- Hose 


= most comfortable In the market. They differ structurally from all others, in 
; having gussets in the heel, which make the heel large enough to accom- 
modate the human heel and prevent drawing over the instep. Wearers of these 


PERFECT-FITTING 


half-hose have learned that there is a 


Difference between Knitting and Stretching a Stocking 


to the shape of the human foot. 








iwrLOOK FOR , 5 ‘ON THE TOE. 
=== Saw Stockina Co., Lowell, Mass. 














aan Rat cee ea 


THE UNSEEN SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDE FOR, WELL-DRESSED MEN. They never make the 


FULL DRESS. No “*Galluses”’ showing at side of Vest. oe 
: PR ‘ ESSIONAL MEN. Do not Drag Down over the 


SR sina. 8 


SUMMER WEAR. No more Sprawling Straps across the Shirt- 


* BUSINESS MEN. They do not pull the Trousers - behind, 
r off buttons, or lift the Trousers up away from the shoe, in an 
wkward position. 


ATHLETES. There is no position one can get into that will 
ring a Strain on the Trousers or Suspenders. 


* THE WORLD AT LARGE. They are the only Suspenders 


that perfectly suspend the Trousers, and are entirely easy and 


. ttable to the wearer. 
tk Notes, Stamps, Silver, Postal Notes, Money Orders, Express 
Orders, Bank Cheques, all come safe now-a-days. 


Prices, by mail, prepaid, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, 82.00, 
and 88.50 per pair. 





(> Personal cheques on inland banks add 10 cents for collection. 
ty them onceand you will have a pair for each pair of trousers. ' ~ E 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. A BITOF MAIL. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


SIXTH ’ ’ 20th to 
AVENUE, 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furniture, Curtains, China, 


GLASSWARE, ETC. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


We make a specialty of Mail Order Busi- 
ness, sending goods to ail parts of the world. 
Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer or refunding the money. This feature of 
our business secures and retains the confidence 
of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to 
deal with a house whose reliability is assured, 
and where all wants can be promptly supplied 
at Lowest Prices. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. — Fall and Winter Edi- 
tion of our Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, mailed Free to 
out-of-town residents. As the demand for this book is always 
greater than the supply we ask you to sendin your nameearly. 


All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at any Point within a Radius of 100 
Miles of New York City. 


H. O'NEILL & Cor, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 
Het! Will Bet 
Cat 
vennee eee 


Gutta Percha. n beth edes of steol. Warraated 
Manetaaanes vy tie fhe To Gs DO. Ypellanti. lant, Balch. 


SPECK Mipers. | 5 Market 8treot, San Prancisso- ; 
HAVE YOU A COMFORTABLE be A CLEAN PILLOW. Bein“: 


Pillow is 
cool and nly. Is 
qantas to refresh- 
ing sleep. Health re- 
Storing to the sick. 

inde 











Price, uphols tered 
which takes the place of in fine hair 


at te the — The only mattress ry ; Seonae Piltew open cars, 
‘ cond n wi with " 
rest and perfect health. Weite' for testimonials and price-list. : oe . + a Tn 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO.,7 Temple Place, Boston. | "wieren 4 Winds mre. Ov. 1110-1116 Soble St, Phitedetpie, Pa. 








 7P NMEFRP 
Removes Freckles, semetes 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
SanburnandTan,and restoresthe — 
skin to its original freshness, produc- 
ing a clear and healthy complexion. S 
Superior to all face p re pe ons and ; 


perfectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mnailed for &@ cts. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


When you write, picase mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
we and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
ue. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
Ww.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 


the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
S protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we ave contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He makes you pay from $1 to $3.a pair more than you 
would have to pay for W.L. Douglas Shoes of the same quality. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 

paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 

If you wish to economize in you Sg we it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Free, when dealers cannot supply yon. Take 
no substitute. Send for Ger Gieshaane ott with full instructions how to order by mail. 

Address +2. See, es a 
































World’s Fair Exhibit 


MANUFACTURES BUILDING, 

N., ey a ( Note ft.) 
Modern Self-heati wey Rese 
Tubs, and impro’ Warer ‘eaters. 
18 Styles. (See them.) Send ec 
for illustrated catalogue. 
NOSELY FOLDING BATH 

TUB ©Ce., 


181 I Se. Canal St., Chieago, Mi. 


WALL PAPERS 


fous FF 


“ i. ¥. a3 feats a inns 














BBAUTIFUL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PICTURES 
Trial lot of 6 for 58e.; Stores or 1 Sus Be: 


gee & for Frami Bee re ila 
AGENTS W t 
0. D. 7, 9 Desbresses or tok. 








is a delightful lotion for the 

WITCH CREAM Skin, softening, soothing, 
healing. Very efficient in 

of Eevema and Salt Rheum. /¢ takes the fire out 


burn 


"Beauty 


in Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte. You 
reap the benefits. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents. 
Prices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. , ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, O 
POSITIVELY UNPICKABLE.—SEND Ba | CATALOGUE. 


4 EYLESS LOCK CoO., 
Keyless Locks. | siictonxeys gon open them. LESS LOCK 


SNOW-FLAKE-SAL T °c ccarect Taste toxuar. 


SNOW FLAKE SALT CO., 63 FULTON ST., N.Y. 

















When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Do Ten Times the Work! 


By using Belgiano’s Little Giant Water Meter attached to 








FAN, &o. 
No. 1 Moter, $5 


Por Pans, Sewing Machines, Lathes, 
Scroll Saws, Dental ines, Etc. 


No. 2 Motor, $10 


For Fans, Ice Cream Freezers, Churns, 
Coffee Urns and Mills, Washing Ma- 
chines, Printing Presses,Grindstones, &c. 


PATENT FAN For, Ventilation, 


Geld —_ ot Metal, 2 Blades, gi. 00; Gold 
Laequered Metal, 2 or = So rass Shaft, 
12 in., $1.50; Gold red Metal, 2or4 
Blades, Brass Shaft, 24 in., 12.003 Gold uered 
Metal, 2 or 4 Blades, Brass Shaft, 36 in., $2.50. 


Patented ‘April 25, 1898 Send C. O. D. or remit 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTUR CO., 415 Water Street, Baltimore, Md: 


DO NOT STAMMER.| 4R= You DEAF? 


, 
tfer to John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster-General, Ge) ew awry vO Maan? 


: 7 - > : | THE AURAPHONE will surely help you if you do. It is a 
¥eo. W. Childs, Prop. Philadelphia Public Led- | new scientific invention. which will restore the hearing of any one 


¢° not berm deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does not 
' will testify to permanency of cure. cause the slightest discomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the 


“He 54 rhaee pamphlet to Edw. Ss, Johnston’ 8 glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Money refunded if un- 
Institd® satisfactory. Enclose stamp for particulars. 


16)... a ing Garden St., Phila., Pa. | THE AURAPHONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, ill. 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly 7 


and the 


Columbian 
_Exposition.-; 


No other American paper will have 
more interesting 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
or more readable articles concerning the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


at Chicago than will be furnished by 
FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No labor or 
expense will be spared to make the Ex- 
position issues of the LESLIE notable, 
and worthy in every respect of a pop- 
ular and enterprising American journal. 



































































A trial subscription to the Leste can be 
obtained three months for one dollar, postpaid, 
by addressing the publishers. 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WEAK 


SORE ee S 


ANB ALL FORMS OF DISEASED EYES 
POSITIVELY CURED BY 


“ACTINA” 


CATARRH, 

HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
HEADACHE, SORE THROAT, 
DEAFNESS, NEURALGIA 
Positively Cured by ACTIN A. 


“ACTINA” is a perfect Pocket Battery, usable at all 
times and in all places by young and old. 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
A Valuable Book Free 


on application. Contains Treatise on the Human Sys- 
tem, its diseases and cure, and thousands of references 
and testimonials. 

Address all private matter to Prof. W. C. 
WILSON. 


New York & London Electric Association, 


1021 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
608 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





























Q;TO 10% Net to Investors! 
on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved Property Loans. 
Ri LES - UARANTEED. Personal attention given to 
sry det Best references. Full information gladly 


en. _ a P. Bache, Salt Lake “ ity, Utah. 








Unitarian Pamph- | 


SENT FREE. ': 


lets sent free. Ad- 
Miss Ss. PARKER, 495 Blue Hill Avenue, “Roxbury, Mas Mass. 


Columbian Desk Catalogue 160: 
pages, postage 7c. Desks from 
$6.00 te $600.00. eves 


American Desk & Seating Co. 
=» 270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


tre: 

ADIES’ P)ESKS 
GIiv RAY. 
LARKIN: ‘SOAP MFC. ; 

n, December. SerF9io, N. ¥. 

MOST PEOPLE PAY TOO MUCH 
For what they get in stationery. Do you? 
We sell the best at the usual prices of the 
poor. We will prove this if you will pay 

half-cost of samples,—ten cents. 
THE BURROUGHS STATIONERY CO. 
21 @23 GENESEE Sr., AUBURN, N. Y. 


ALL. F FAT PEOPLE 


take TRILENE TABLETS (Reg.) The only wale 
: r Stoutness. An English Countess writes: ‘“* Vou 

d t admirably.”” Send 75 centsto The TRILENE 
CO + Van Buren St., Chicago, TI!. 


Bu bble Blowing Parties f2¥venines.. 


limes for a Bubble Blower. Combines ipe, water 
none small bottle. A child can make the bubbles. 


Millions 

















f radiant —- bubbles for 2 dimes 


.. HACKEDORN, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE VIRGINIA__. 


CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


XPECTANT Visitors to the COl UMBIAN 
EXPOSITION, will do well to send for 
the book of photographic interic: 


views, illustrating this luxurious a»poip 
Hotel. It is Absolutely Fire),oof, 
insurance carried on building or * 
ings),is conducted in the most" lan- 
ner, located in the choicest). —- ence 
neighborhood; removed from .: noise, 
dirt and confusion of the business district, 
and yet within easy walking distance of 
Illinois Central R. R. Depot and Steamer 
Landings, the SHORTEST and BEST routes 
to the Fair Grounds. 
THE FOLLOWING LIST OF NAMES IG TAKEN FROM THE 
REGISTER OF ““THE VIRGINIA’’ 

Earl and Countess of Jersey, England. 

Lady Margaret Villiers, England. 

Hon. John S. Heaton, M. P. London, Eng. 

Mr. E, S. Willard, London, Eng. 

Mr. Sidney Paget, London, Eng. 

Mr. G. P. A, Healy, and Family, Paris. France. 

Mr. Paul B. DuChaillu, Paris, France. 

Countess Bozenta (Madame Mojesk a), pee 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs, Brander Matthews, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Colgate, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Dun, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Anson an Stokes, N. Y. City. 

Sir Roderic W. Cameron, N. Y. City. 

Mr. Augustin Daly, N. Y. City 

Mr. and Mrs, Colgate Hoyt, N. 43 City. 

ag Ada Rehan. N. Y. City. 

fr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Morgan, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy King, Newport, R. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Downing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Doliber, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs, James A, Garfield, Mentor. Ohio, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Brown, Washington, D, C, 

Miss Kate Field, Washington, D. ol 

a R. W. Meade, U. S. Navy. 

Gen’! Chauncy McKeever, U. S, A, 


ROOM DIAGRAMS AND RATES 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Address, THE VIRGINIA HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 


2 Se er 
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“SOLD LIKE OTHER THINGS! 
Pl] A NO For years we have been conducting a revolutio- 
in Musical Instrument selling. We give rp 


Dealer the sale of our Pianos and Organs. In these days of railroads it would be a useless 
expense which the buyer has to pay. We will sell to any one, direct from our factory, at 
actual wholesale prices. We will ship an instrument anywhere on approval, to be returned 
if not entirely satisfactory, we paying freight both ways. An easy plan of payment can be 
made tosuit purchaser’s convenience. It is no trouble to send you one of our celebrated 
instruments, no matter how far away you live. We guarantee safe delivery. Our catalogue 
explains everything, and we think it will appeal to your common sense. It is the out- 
growth of 26 years wide experience in this line. Write forit to-day. It costs nothing 


estisg CORNISH & CO., .citencts, Washington, N. J. 
‘ QRIPPLES,i2=% ‘ 














CuRaP 


. bi 
vorornes®®, FRIGYGLE 22 
Address FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Oo. 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER zoe tb bu ping 8 a 
’ 8 , CO. 
= TRADE- MARK» BICYCLE * DAYTON, OUL0. 
] mm £30.00 to 850. saved on many 
‘ ew and secon ~hund Bicycles. 
= Lists free. Over 2,000 in stock. 
The unique merits of this bicycle are illustrated and de- 3 Casi: or time. AG ENTS WANTED. 


scribed in a catalogue which will be sent to any address. 


The Mcintosh-Huntington Co., : ’ py nests ) weeeest,. 


Hardware & Bicycles. Cleveland, O. ew or 2d hand; low’st prices guaran teed ;larg- 








est stock ; makers & oldest dealers in U.S. We 
SJ sell ev *rywhere. Send for cata, & save money. 
Hazard & 


Detective Cameras, |= Cong 38 68. 


plete out In 


Le -NSES, TRIPODS, OUTFITS, =U ae oe) ee she desta tn Raadgemes cabinet 


for home use. Noiseless, io. 











S “EREOPTICONS, LANTERNS. PTET TT COTTTEE cvssting., Always ready.” Au- 


Magn**s6m sa Lamp, ppostpaid $1.10. Send 6 cents parable Ser yronk and trons. 


for Sample Photo and Circular. 
\ “ye on trial. Physical Culture Chart, illustrated, 10 cents. 
TISDELL CAMERA & MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. Whitney leme Guanes Con Rocunersn, N.Y 


a FOR THE HELPLESS. 


Send for 128 page illustrated cata- NTERS S) EWS 
ogue (free) of Rolling, Reclining NT} VIE 


se Carrying —* Invalids 5 lool OME 

comforts, etc., address oR WI SCHOOL & 

SARGENT MFG. CO., Mitt, LARGEST STOCK GA 

814 Broadway, New York, AD Tom NESTID CARSEAT STRRALLADA 
or Muskegon, Mich. a 


Mention Calapan. los AND FOR SALE 
. D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. CUETSTGLANTERNS WANTED ome somasee 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or inva- 


lid. Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 in. floor v. ional 
room ; new. scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed i ‘a Weight ess em”Beds 

















by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. © Illustrated circular, 40 | Piano and Mj ong peat 


engravings, free. ll, Office Desks. a 4 m 
ce 5 eet fe 
—eemmeties ) 4 | SS A.H.Andrews&Co.*"* CHICAGO. 


ROGERS’ SILVER-PLATED WARE 


+AT BARGAIN PRICES 


A not these prices tempting? They should result in your 

purchase. We handle other and better grades of plate at 
comparatively low prices. Quad- 
ruple Silver-plated Hollow Ware in 
a large variety of designs at special 
figures. We conduct a thoroughly 
systematic Mail Order Business, 


ling a general line, including 

Rogers’ Extra Plated Tea or Coffee Spoons, Sultana pattern,...... per doz., 2.14 hand gag 

Same, Dessert size, per doz. a ae ¥ 75 Same pattern in essert Forks, ‘* be 75 Suits, Cloaks, Furs, Underwear, 
= 85 “ “Medium Forks “ 4.25 Boys’ Clothing, Notions, Fancy 

Rogers’ tripleplate 12-dwt. me ite or satin finish, round or square handles, at @8.75 doz. Goods, etc., etc. , which we sel! at 


mn oe Isom ly Ilustrated Fall Catalogue, 
Lowest Prices, a saving of 25 per cent. over others. . Sage A our Handsomely Ilustrated Fall Catal 


Pescara galrrmec CHARLES GASPER & O0,, “rates varie 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Recipes for October, » sxc. ete 


| 
| 





Griddle Cakes made with Sweet Milk.—By Maria PARLOA.—Mix together one pint of flour, one | 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of Cleveland's Baking Powder. Rub 
this mixture through asieve, letting it fallinto a bowl, Add three generous gills of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter and one well beaten egg. Fry in small cakes on a griddle, and serve at once.—({Copyright.) 

Apple Dumpling.—By Mrs. Emma P. EwinG.—Sift together two and a half cups of flour and two 
teaspoonfuls Cleveland's Baking Powder. Add a cup of sweet milk and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Stir into a batter. Half fill a buttered baking dish with quarters of pared sour apples. Pourthe batter over 
them and bake three-quarters of an hour, or until nicely browned. Serve with a hard or soft sauce.— 

: —— Use only Cleveland's baking 





er. 

Minute Biscuit.—By 
MARION HARLAND,—One 
quart of flour, one table- 
O d d pees = butter and the 

> same of lard, two teaspoon- 

he roun € 4 fuls of Cleveland's baking 
powder, half teaspoonful of 
salt, one pint of cold water, 
one teaspoonful of white 
sugar, Sift baking pow- 
der, salt, sugar and flour | 
together twice; chop up| 
+ the shortening in the flour, 


9 not touching it with your | 

hands, stir in with a wooden | 

| spoon the cold water; roll | 

out quickly, cut into round 

. owd r joven, and bake ina good | 








teaspoonful _ of 





oven.—‘' Finding Cleveland's 

baking powder to be really | 

the best, I recommended it | 

| d b k y a  ¥ in the | 

> ouschold,’ and now use 

does more an etter wor pcr ot a aa Bd 
MARION HARLAND. 

: Apple Koker.—By 

than a heaping Y Mas’ PiNcOLN. —Mixwell 

ee: SK: one-half teaspoonful salt 

| f i. one = a ong on 

tanc Cleveland's Bakin ow- 

teaspoonful of others. | Cleveland's Baking Pow: 

flour. Rub in one-quarter 

cup = or Beat one 

i ™ r egg light, ad ree-quar- 

While Cleveland’s is the strongest of all | ters cup milk, and stir it 

into the flour. Use more 





: , milk if needed to make 
pure cream of tartar baking powders (see Official the dough soft enough to 
spread half an inch, thic 
> a % H it 1 i on a shallow baking pan. 
Reports), its chief merit is not its strength but Quarier, pare and. tore 
. ° our large sour. apples, an 
its perfect purity and wholesomeness. divide each quarter length- 
wise. Lay t ——— 

a2 rows on top of the dough, 
_ ’ bg. “ SUre. core edge down, and 

Cleveland's baking powder, “pure and a 
slightly. Sprinkle two table- 





A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. spoontuls sugar over the 
‘ . ' . apple, but do not let it 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. touch the pan, Bake ina, 


hot oven twenty minutes, 
Turn it out, apple side up, 
ona platter, and serve with 

Lemon Sauce-—Mix weil 
three heaping teaspoon- 














fuls corn starch with one cup of sugar, in a granite sauce-pan. Add two cups boiling water, stir well, and 
cook ten minutes. Add the grated rind and juice of one lemon and one tablespoonful butter. _1f the sauce | 
be too thick to pour easily add more boiling water.—(Copyright 1891 dy Cleveland Baking Powder Co.) 
Jam Puffs.—Bv Miss AMABEL G. E. Lee Panes epee — - 

evel teaspoonful Cleveland's Baking Powder and a speck ot Salt siite 

into a bowl. One cup of dry metho getete mixed into it. Then rub 400 Re Cipes 
in three tablespoonfuls of beef dripping; mix with enough cold water 

to make a stiff dough. Roll it out very thin on a well floured board. FREE Send stamp and 

Cut into rounds, wet the edges, put a spoonful of jam on each round. ‘ address 
Fold over and press together the edges, lay them on a greased tin| Cleveland Bakin Powder Co., 

and bake ina hot oven ten minutes.—Useonly Cleveland's Baking Powder. | 81 Fulton St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the manu- 
facturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 27,388 contributions 
were received. To the following was awarded the 


FIFTH PRIZE. 


How clean and neat, Had I the skill 
How fresh and sweet To make, at will, 
The kitchen looks—a charmed retreat | A picture of the place, I'd fill 
Where one might sit The sketch with hint 
And weave a bit Of tone and tint 
Of homely rhyme, describing it. From the deft housewife’s magic mint 





Of neatness, and, 
With cunning hand, 
I'd draw those “Ivory” cubes that stand 
On yonder shelf, 
Among the delf, 
Each one a treasure in itself! 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Schiocton, Wis. 


CopyRiGHT 1892, BY THE Procter & Game.e Co, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TREES cut? [IDEAL MUSICAL BOX 


Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses,Hardy Plants for Fall 
Planting, Immense Stock, 160-page Cataloguesree MAKES A DELIGHTFUL 


t-Hope Nurgeries 
EcLWangen & Banny, MgHope Nurgerie | WEDDING, 


a ANNIVERSARY, AND 
_ NEY temahetannsinrns PAYS _ HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


HAIR yn Ladies Faces removed forever without injury. 
Harmless, Safe and Sure. $1.00. Mailed everywhere. 


KOSMEO TOU ET CO. -, 246 W. 76th St., New York City. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
pers heard. Successful when cx ct pot REE 


fai. Sold —_ by F. Hiscox , os B’way, N.Y. Write for book sndaiite 


- PRINTING OFFICE 


dare oS ong fe pe (over4A) with Figures, 
Hol k, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 15 
INGE SLL BBO, 65 CORTLAND BT.. 2 Ne ¥. - City 


FASTER THAN | 
SHORTHAND. 


Anderson’s Shorthand Type- 
writer Prints a Word at 
One Stroke. Price 
150 World Building, N. Y. City. 








The IDEAL are the most complete, durable, and perfect 
musical boxes made, and any number of tunes can be ob 
| tained forthem We have in stock 21 different styles from 
$7000up These instruments are all guaranteed. 
| Also a complete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, 

Wood Carpets, | from 40 cents to $1500.00, and a line of meskial novelties. 


Send g-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with list of tunes 
Parquet Floors, JACOT & SON. 208 BROADWAY, 
Rug Borders. NEW-YORK, 


Importers and Drivcinstarees, 


Send Stamp for Book of Designs. | 


E. B. MOORE & CO., agit 
48 and 50 Randolph S&t., The edition of THE CosMopPoL- 
Chicago, Ill. ITAN MAGAZINE for September 


aa Tew THESTAyVERTILATOR THE was 211,000. On September 


Absolute Storm-proof. | BEST] 7th the following telegram was re- 
DOWN DRAUGHTS PREVENTED. ceived from the American News 


For ventilating Mills, Factories, Foun- - 
dries, Cotton Dye Houses, Churches, Co. nd 
School Houses, Theatres, and all kinds 
of buildings. ‘New York, Sep 802. 
Send for copy of our book on ver:tilation ‘« Publisher ta ee . 7th, #993 
yi1s Ss) . ° N. 

omy ne ae . 

Merchant & Co. Chleazo ‘«In addition to the 101,500 September 


number already delivered we still need 


STOP THAT © AT TOOTH- ACHE! 15,000 to cover orders now on file. 
HART'S FLORIDA TOOTH-ACHE POWDER — Speedy reliet for ‘* American News Company.” 
"rated gt ums, canker, etc. Harmless. Agents wanted. ~ 
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‘GEO. P. E HART Avon Park, Florida. 


How KORNLET BECAME A KINGLET. 
ne ee ee SO wont 


"y knight ie, Sir Loin! and, by my royal word, 
Of viands thou shalt be the chief.” 


But Nature wept sorrowful showers of rain, 
And decreed for this slight to atone, 
That Corn should be King of all life-giving grain, 
With Kornlet the heir to the throne. 
mple can of the new pak THE HASEROT CANNERIES CoO.., 
Successor to THE ForestviLte CANNING Co. 
fice and Warehouse : 39 & 41 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. Factories : Forestville, N.Y., Gowanda, N.Y., Clyde, O 








When you write, please :nention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ie x Do Ten Times the Work! 


By using Bolgiano’s Little Giant Water Motor attached to 
Sewing Machine 
; FAN, &c. 

No.1 Motor, $5 


For Fans, Sewing Machines, Lathes, 
Scroll Saws, Dental Engines, Etc. 





















USED FROM MAINE TO 
CALIFORNIA 












For Fans, Ice Cream Freezers, Churns, 
Coffee Urns and Mills, Washing Ma- 
chines, Printing Presses,Grindstones, &c. 


PATENT FANS ¥*,¥gztgtin 
Table, &c. 

Gold Lacquered Metal, 2 Blades, $1.00; Gold 

Laeque etal, 2 or 4 Blades, Brass Shaft, 

a Vi La 12 in., $1.50; Gold uered Metal, 2 or 4 

ig | G7" Blades, Brass Shaft, 24 in., $2.00; id uered 

if ip 2 Metal, 2 or 4 Blades, Brass Shaft, 36 in., $2.50. 


Patented April 25, 1898 Send C. O. D. or remit 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 415 Water Street, Baltimore, Md: 













































DO NOT STAMMER.! 4RE You DEAF? 


, 
tfer to John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster-General, ME AUBAPMONE wit eeety too 72 yaa : ae 


¥eo.: W. Childs, Prop. Philadelphia Public Led- new scientific invention which will restore the pesring of any one 
* we not born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does not 
1 will testify to permanency of cure. cause the slightest discomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what the 


' ii 54-page pamphlet to Edw. Ss. Johnston’s glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Money refunded i/ un- 
nstitd’ fh 


Satisfactory, Enclose stamp for particulars. 
16)...59" ng Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


and the 


umbian 
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S 
No other American paper will have 3 
more interesting 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
or more readable articles concerning the i 
WORLD’S FAIR 
at Chicago than will be furnished by - 
FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No labor or 
expense will be spared to make the Ex- Sh 
position issues of the LESLIE notable, ote 
and worthy in every respect of a pop- r 
ular and enterprising American journal. - 
A trial subscription to the Lesiir can be B 
obtained three months for one dollar, postpaid, : 
by addressing the publishers. i 





ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ANB ALL FORMS OF DISEASED EYES 
POSITIVELY CURED BY 


“ACTINA” 


CATARRH, 

HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
HEADACHE, SORE THROAT, 
DEAFNESS, NEURALGIA 
Positively Cured by ACTINA. 


“ACTINA”’ is a perfect Pocket Battery, usable at all 


times and in all places by young and ol 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
A Valuable Book Free 


on applic ation. Contains Treatise on the Human Sys- 
tem, its diseases amd cure, and thousands of references 
and testimonials. 

Address all private matter to Prof. W. C. 
WILSON. 


New York & London Electric Association, 


1021 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
608 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

















To 10% Net to Investors! 
on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved Property Loans. 


TITLES GUARANTEED. Personal attention given to 
very detail Best references. Full information gladly 


O civca.  Secegh P. Bache. falt Loke City. Wau. 


SENT FREE. ::: 


Miss Ss. PARKER, 496 Blue Hill Avenue, “Roxbury, Mass. 


Columbian Desk Catalogue 160< 
pages, postage 7c. Desks from 
$6.00 to $600.00. 


a “er 
American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


LADIES" DESKS 


AWAY. 

LARKIN: SOAP MFC. ¢9 - 

mopolitan, December. BUF. ‘ALO, N. ¥. 
aaa PEOPLE PAY TOO MUCH 

For what they get in stationery. Do you? 

We sell the best at the usual prices of the 

poor. We will prove this if you will pay 

half-cost of samples,—ten cents. 
THE BURROUGHS STATIONERY CO. 
21 &2 23 GENESEE ST., AUBURN, N.Y. 


ALL, FAT, PEOPLE 


take TRILENE TABLETS (Reg.) The only safe 
ire for Stoutness. An English Countess writes: ‘* Your 
T lets act admiradbly.”’ Send 75 centsto The TRILENE 





Unitarian Pamph- 




















CO 4 Van Buren St., Chicago, Tl!. 
Bubble Blowing Parties Fi Sevines 

nd 2 dimes for a Bubble Blower. Combines ipe, water 
and in one small bottle. A child can make the bubbles. 


Millions of radiant ?? bubbles for 2 dimes. 
D. L. HACKEDORN, Toledo, Ohio. 





lets sent free. Ad- | 


| 











THE VIRGINIA_.. 


CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 
XPECTANT Visitors to the COL UMBIAN 
EXPOSITION, will do well to send for 
the book of photographic interic: 
views, illustrating this luxurious eppoin 4 
Hotel. It is Absolutely Fire ;:oof, aie: 


insurance carried on building cr * 


ings),is conducted in the most" lan- 
ner, located in the choices®) . ence 
neighborhood; removed from _.: noise, 


dirt and confusion of the business district, 
and yet within easy walking distance of 
Illinois Central R. R. Depot and Steamer 
Landings, the SHORTEST and BEST routes 


to the Fair Grounds. 
THE FOLLOWING LIST OF NAMEG I6 TAKEN FROM THE 
REGISTER OF “THE VIRGINIA’ 

Earl and Countess of Jersey, England. 

Lady Margaret Villiers, England. 

Hon. John S. Heaton, M. P. London, Eng. 

Mr. E, S. Willard, London, Eng. 

Mr. Sidney Paget, London, Eng. 

Mr. G. P. A, Healy, and Soniig Paris, France. 

Mr. Paul B. DuChaillu, Paris, France. 

Countess Bozenta (Madame Mojeska), Poland, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs, Brander Matthews, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Colgate, N. Y. City. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Dun, N, City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, N. Y. City. 

Sir Roderic W. Cameron, N. Y. City. 

Mr. Augustin Daly, N. Y. City. 

Mf. anc Mrs, Colgate Hoyt, N. Y. City. 

~ 9g Ada Rehan. N. Y. City. 

r. and Mrs. Geo. H. Morgan, N. Y. City. 
. and Mrs. LeRoy King, Newport, R. I. 

. and Mrs. W. C. Downing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. and Mrs. Thomas Doliber, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs, James A. Garfield, Mentor. Ohio, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Brown, Washington, py om 
Miss Kate Field, Washington, ° 
Commodore R. W. Meade, U. S. 
Gen’! Chauncy McKeever, U. S. 


ROOM DIAGRAMS AND RATES 
MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Address, THE VIRGINIA HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


» Navy. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


seid 
i we 


WES, 


VOGUE. If you care chic gowns, society news, 
to know what fashionable bright little poems and 
New York society wears, @ joxes. Published weekly. 
its etiquette and its pastimes, Price, 10 cents. Get it of 
read VOGUE, as an author- your local newsdealer or send 
ity on the subject. Beauti- coupon below for Sample 
ful pictures, clever short stories, Copies. 


$4.00 a year. Trial subscription of three months, 
| $1.00. Three sample copies for ten cents in stamps, if | 
| sent with this CosMOPOLITAN coupon before Jan., 1894. | 
VOGUE, 61 Union Place, New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$5.00 A YEAR. 10c. A COPY. 


Illustrated 
American 


IS CONCEDED TO BE THE HANDSOMEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED NEWS MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


It combines the charm of the Weeklies with 
the attractiveness of the Monthlies. 


No feature of contemporaneous interest es- 
capes its writers and artists. 


Its articles are terse, instructive and enter- 
taining; its illustrations reliable, truthful and 
admirable. 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 
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The Remington Typewriter 


makes no pretensions that are not supported by its record ; advances no 
claims that the actual performance of each and every machine manufact- 
ured will not justify ; varies not from one uniform standard of excellence 
in construction ; and therefore maintains, by means of timely and thor- 
oughly tested improvements, its unquestioned pre-eminence as //2 Stan- 
dard Writing-machine. Simple, Practical, Durable, Easy to Learn and 





Operate. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


We do not compete for an award at the World’s Fair. 
Our display is for exhibition only. 


NEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


\ From Pier 26 North River (New No.) 
iS DO M | N | 0 N L| N FE Foot of Beach Street, New York. 





ALL STEAMERS SAIL FROM NEW YORK AT 3 P. M. 


FOR NORFOLK, FOR RICHMOND, 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach (Princess | Via JAMES RIVER, Wednesday and Saturday. 
Anne), Newport News and Petersburg, Va., Via Norfolk or Newport News.—Tuesday, 
—aNp— || Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday ships connect 
aimee the following afternoon with trains for Richmond. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., For West Point, Va., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


a . . 7 . 

This Route Furnishes the most Delightful Ocean Trip on the Atlantic Coast. 
Tickets for sale at General Offices of the Company, at Principal Hotels in New York, at first-class Ticket Offices in the South, 
West, North and East, at 5, 11, 229, 257, 261, 287, 3174, 362, 944, 1225 Broadway, The Windsor, Fifth avenue, New York 

W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager. 





WHAT IS THE 


“GUARDIAN ANGEL” by LILLIAN? 


THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK OF THIS CENTURY ! 


And the silencing for all time of every argument that has ever been hurled 
at Revealed Religion. 


READ EXTENSIVE REVIEWS. ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Cloth edition, $1.50. Ready November 1. Paper edition, 30 CENTS. NOW READY. 


*** When ordering direct of publishers send postal note, money order, or 3 ten-cent pieces stuck to a card. *s* 


DO NOT SEND STAMPS. 


Why not read the Great Novel about whieh the World is Talking NOW ? 


CHEAP PAPER EDITION POSITIVELY LIMITED. 


" Booksten onter die” "TH IDEAL PUBLISHING 00., 


29 Clinton Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 





When you ask for the book at your local public library be sure and ask for the 
one by Lillian. Mention THe CosMoOPoOLiTAN. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BATTERY PARK HOTEL, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. Chocolate 


HE climate is as mild as Milan; the scenery is 

as grand as America affords. Only twenty-two 

hours from New York without change of cars. 
This hotel is the best equipped in the Southern 
States. Otis elevator, steam heat or fire-places in 
every room. Lighted by over one thousand electric 
incandescent lamps. Hot and cold porcelain baths, 
public and private, on every floor. Elevated one |f}| 
hundred feet above any hotel ia or around Asheville. 
Special elec tric cars to the city and all trains. Three 
minutes’ walk from post-office and Public Square. ih 


abe THE....... Readymade 
BATTERY PARK HOTEL Icing. 


IS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 






































| It is situated on one of the prettiest mountains in |} To make Chocolate Cake 
Western North Carolina, and is twenty-eignt hun- = = . ae x 
j| dred feet above the sea level. The average winter easily and successfully, uSe 
||| temperature is 50°, while the scenery is unsurpassed 
east of the Pacific Slope. The climate is dry and in- » 
orating, while the attractions for pleasure-seekers |]}| 
are gg ery Lang S Readymade ad ® ° 
This hotel has nearly half a mile of piazzas, which e 
4 ure enclosed in glass during the winter. Besides l a Chocolate Icing. 
7 this, there is a special sun bath piazza two hundred |}}| 
a feet long outside the glass enclosure. These are ad- 
’ vantages that are not possessed by any other resort |f}| ee te an "oo 
inthe South. For handsome circular, address For sale by all grocers. 
E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. | 
inrrrrrvevervyrvrnvvenrenevvvvvvvy YvvVnTT TTTTTTOTTTTTTTT TTTTTVTTPYYTTTYTY TITTY | LANG CHOCOLATE CO., Philadelphia. 
“Lend a Hand.” | 
- MONTHLY. 
4 A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., Editor-in-chief. 

“HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful efforts in all parts of the country 
for the relief of poverty, the prevention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of 
the Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 

Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home of many of our best writers. Its 
work is , ational, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
RBRUG'S 
GOLDEN @aaiiccae FY OU ane 4 Pipe Smoker 
on tae PIPE WE WANT YOU TO 
Try - ° 
| Golden Sceptre 
All the talk in the world will not 
. convince you so quickly as a trial 
: that itis almost PERFECTION. 
t We will send on receipt of 10¢, a 
: sample to any address. 1 Ib., 
4 $1.30; %4 Ib., 40c., postage paid. 
4 Send for Catalogue giving list of 
dealers who handle our goods. 





SURBRUG, 
159 Fulton 8t., - W. Y¥. City. 


When you write, please mention * ‘ihe Cosmonuittan.”’ 
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New York Recorder. 


THE FAVORITE HOME NEWSPAPER OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


“THE LIGHT IN THE EAST.” 


THE RECORDER IS THE ONLY EASTERN PAPER OF LEADING CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE 
THAT CHAMPIONS THE CAUSE OF 


Free Silver Coinage ana 





the Bimetallic Standard. 





WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada: “ Light is dawning in the 
East, and The Recorder has received that light.” 

Rocky Mountain News ; ‘* The West is startled and pleased 
at the brave stand taken by The New York Recorder in favor 
of the rehabilitation of silver as it was in the days of the 
fathers. It was hardly to be expected that one of the great 
New York dailies would beard the lion of goldbugism in his 
strongest lair, but if one had the courage to do so no other 
paper in New York than The Recorder could be expected to 
take the stand. One of the youngest of the great metropoli- 
tan dailies, it has forged to the very front, and now contests 
with the World and Herald for circulation and advertising 
patronage.’ 

Denver Republican: “lf you want = read a New York 
daily paper, by all means read The New York Recorder. 
There is no better newspaper published anywhere in the 
world, and besides, it has come out bravely and powerfully 
for the free and unlimited coins age of silver as the best rem- 
edy for the existing money famine and the best assurance of 
future prosperity in the United States.” 


Denver Evening Times: 
the management of George W. Turner, has achieved remark- 
abk success during its comparatively brief existe nce, is em- 
phatically a paper of the people. The fact that it has joined 
the friends of silver shows the trend of popular feeling in 
New York city outside of Wall street.” 





“The Recorder, which, under | 
3 in the stronghold of the enemy. 


| the com 


Senator Fones, of Nevada: “ The voice of the soreie has 
hitherto been stifled by the clamors of the press and the a. 
parent unanimity of the organs that reach the public eye and 
ear. The Recorder is indeed a great light in the East, and it 


| ee us renewed heart and hope that something radical will 


»e done by this Congress to relieve the people from the great 
disaster that seems to be pending.”’ 
Kansas City Journal: ** It should be read by everybody."’ 
B. O. Flower, Editor of The Arena: *“* No truer words 
have been spoken on this great problem than the sentence in 
a Recorder editorial: ‘Absolute gold monometallism spells 


| ruin, universal and unsparing ruin, for the people of this 


Pet) 


country. 
New Britain (Ct.) Record: “It is not owned by Wal! 
street and dares to speak for the masses on the silver ques 
tion.”’ 
Senator Teller, of Colorado: ‘* The Recorder is a great 
accession to the fight against gold monometallism.” 


> * Of vast benefit to the si..er caus 


Aspen (Col.) Times 


Spr es (Mo.) Democrat: *‘It takes the breath from 
ination of Gotham journalistic jibooses which from 


| time immemorial have been stereotyped editions of the finan 


cial views of Wall street.’ 


THE NEW YORK RECORDER, 


BY GEORGE W. TURNER. 


ITS MOTTOES: First of all—The News. 


THE RECORDER always fights fair. 


It is the sincerest friend the working people have. 


It espouses every deserving cause, 


whether Republicans or Democrats, as individuals, are the gainers. 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS.-—PostacE FREE. 


FOR THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MeEx:co: 


$8.50 
4.2 


Daily and Sunday, one year 
Daily and Sunday, six months............... 
CIN 665 nesdadedecaceseet Stestecesoses 


Daily, six months 
Daily and Sunday, one month 
Sunday one year 


Whea you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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WINTER TRAVEL ON 


FLOATING PALACES. — 


Along the Far-famed Coasts of the Mediterranean. 


Ever since the childhood of the human race 
the Mediterranean coasts have played the most 
important part in the 
history of advancing 
civilization. Greece 
has bequeathed to us 
her precious legacy of 
art and poetry, Rome 
has given us her 
grand representatives 
of patriotism and 
statecraft, Egypt has 
filled our souls with 
thrills of awe and 
wonderment, the 
Holy Land has inspired us with lofty senti- 
ments and religious fervor. All along the 
blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible 
imprints of man’s past, the glorious monu- 
ments of antiquity. Upon those coasts the 
skies smile today as serene as in the days of 
Homer, of Virgil, of Cleopatra, and of Sula- 
mith, and the hand of Nature has not grown 
less lavish than of old. 

Nothing, therefore, is more natural than the 
desire to visit the scenery of so much charm 
and such varied attraction. It remained for 
modern ingenuity to furnish the means for the 
gratification of such desires, enabling travelers 
to enjoy all the comforts of civilization, and 
combining marvelous speed with the utmost 
degree of safety. 

lhe Mediterranean Winter Service of the 
Hamburg- American Line offers the ideal 
agency for pleasure travel. Magnificent twin 
screw steamers of 13—16,000 horse-power, 
combining the most luxurious accommoda- 
tions with unsurpassed speed and safety, will 
make, beginning Nov. 4th, regular trips to 
Algiers, Naples, Genoa, also to Algiers, Na- 
ples,and Alexandria, Egypt. The Hamburg- 
American Line, in placing Algiers within 
reach of the American traveling public, has 
met with general approval. Algiers has of 
late been highly recommended by the best 
medical authorities of both hemispheres as one 
of the most beneficent health resorts for in- 
v lids and .convalescents. Aside from this, 
the old African city is of unique originality 
and attractiveness. 

Of Naples and its vicinity, of the grand Ve- 
suvius, and the beautiful islands Ischia and Ca- 
rt it-is hardly necessary to speak. Neither 
need we enter at length into a description of 
the magnificent Genoa, or point out the many 


ee 


‘FURST BISMARCK" 8874 TONS, 10,400 HORSE-POWER. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


attractions of the lakesand cities of upper Italy, 


Travelers who wish to go to Switzerland, to 


Tyrol, to the Riviera, 
or to the South of 
France will find Gen- 
oa the most conven- 
ient starting point. 

Some of the Medi- 
terranean trips will 
include A/exandria, 
“. ©gypt’s maritime gate. 
=+i Visions of the Nile, of 
Cairo, of the Pyra- 
mids, of all the grand 
sights of Cleopatra’s 
realm rise in the traveler’s mind as he ap- 
proaches the land of the Pharaohs. 

But the Grand Orient Excursion of the 
“First Bismarck,” starting from New Yor?, 
Feb. 1, 1894, will almost be the realization of 
the pleasure traveler's most fanciful dream, Al! 
the places touched during that unique excur- 
sion are of striking peculiarity and lasting in- 
terest. Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Ajaccio, 
Alexandria (Cairo and Pyramids), Jaffa (Je- 
rusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples—what a 
glorious itinerary! Volumes could be filled 
with the attractions of that galaxy of celebrat- 
ed places. The whole scenery of ancient his- 
tory unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic re- 
production, but in all its realistic grandeur 
and glory. The memories of such a trip, the 
sights of the scenery of the most remarkable 
events of man’s history, will remain for a 
lifetime in the soul of every beholder. 

Details about all the historical places in- 
cluded in the trip will be found in an illus- 
trated pamphlet, furnished on application by 
the Hamburg-American Line. The excursion 
will last 65 days but passengers have the priv- 
ilege of extending their stay in Europe. 

To be able to make this unique excursion 
on board a palatial ocean steamer like the 
‘“‘Fiirst Bismarck,” free from all annoyances 
inseparable from hotels, railways, small boats, 
custom houses, etc., appeals at once to all 
American travelers. She is a twin screw 
steamer, the largest ship of the German Ma- 
rine, and among the fastest of ocean steamers. 

For further information, for illustrated pam- 
phlet, and Traveler’s Guide, address, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 

37 Broadway, New York City. 
125 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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We Cannot ar 


soups for the million. 


We are content to 
cater to the taste of the 
thousands who are 
most fastidious and 
whose appreciation of 
the Franco-American 
Soups is keen enough : 
to cause them to USE orien, Once Onis a 


Mock Tartle. Ox-Tail, Consommé. ‘Tomato 
French Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Mat’ 


no other. mh rt Coy 8 
To such, in reference to our Plum 
Pudding, perhaps we need say no more 
than that we make 


it. We are glad 
to send sample 
of either or both 


to any who will 





send 14c. for each. 


Franco-American Food Co.. 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 
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When you write, please mention “ ‘The Cesmopelitan.” 


















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


BLOOKER'S original Windmill, built in 1806 at Amsterdam (Holland) and Transferred to the 
orld’s Columbian Exposition. 


The World's Fair in a Cup of Cocoa. 


The Columbian Exhibition will soon be a thing of 
the past. Thousands of people who have visited the 
White City will remember the Blooker exhibit as 
they sip their cup of cocoa in the morning, and so 
by a series of reminiscences will recall all the other 
conspicuous features of the fair. 

Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa is made exclusively of the 
choicest, ripest, cocoa beans and so is the best expres- 
sion, if we may so say, of the real cocoa flavor. A 
sample of Blooker’s cocoa, (enough for two cups) will 
be sent for two cents to pay postage. Address, 





PPL AA. 





wee 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


ee 
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When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopotitan.”’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





he) EADERS of THE COSMOPOLITAN, appreciat- 

) ing the importance of the advance made 

in furnishing an illustrated magazine of 

the highest class, at the price of 123 

cents per month, 50 cents for four months, $1.50 
per annum, and desiring to bring THE COSMOPOLI- 
TAN to the attention of any friend unacquainted with 
it, can have a sample copy. forwarded by entering the 
name and address of the person to whom they wish 
to have the magazine sent, on the blank below, en- 
closing with it Five Cents in stamps, and forwarding 
both to the New York address of THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


e SIXTH AVENUE AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Sirs: 


Enclosed find Five Cents for which send a back number sam- 
ple copy of The Cosmopolitan to 


Name _ 





Street , 








and oblige, 











Baking Powder 


“Royal” is found by analyses the only baking 














powder in the world that is chemically pure, 
leaving neither acid nor alkali in the food. 

It is the highest in leavening power, will 
keep its full strength until used, and renders all 
quickly raised food more delicious and whole- 
some. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commissioner of Health 
of New-York, says that “Royal” is the best 
baking powder; the only baking powder that 


will raise large bread perfectly. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan”. 


58 THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


World’s Fair Visitors ONLY Read This! 
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Tone and Touch. 


The one-feature which, above all others in a piano, leaves its impress, is tone 
quality, and the adaptability of this tone to express musical thought. Ifthe ear 
be naturally musical, a piano of unsatisfactory tone is, and must be, unsatisfac- 
tory. Ifthe ear and taste be unformed, what more harmful than a poor tone? 


& ‘The i 
combines that powerful, clear and rich, yet pure and delicate tone, with pro- 
longed singing quality, and great evenness throughout the scale. Its touch is 


responsive, crisp, easy, elastic and of absolute precision. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


cnicaco,uis.s THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Cut out this page, preserve it, exchange it at The Everett Co.’s booth, Section I, Manufactures and 
iberal Arts Building, for a copy of *‘ World's Fair Musical Souvenir.” 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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j es f or () ctob er py Mrs. Ewing, Miss Parloa, Marion 
ec D ’ y Harland, Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Hope. | 
Griddle Cakes made with Sweet Milk.—By Maria PARLOA.—Mikx together one pint of flour, one | 
| teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar and two ——— of Cleveland's Baking Powder. Rub 
this mixture through asieve, letting it fallinto a bowl. Add three generous gills of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter and one well beaten egg. Fry in small cakes on a griddle, and serve at once.—(Copyright.) 
| Apple Dumpling.—By Mrs. Emma P. EwinG.—Sift together two and a half cups of flour and two 
| teaspoonfuls Cleveland’s Baking Powder. Add a cup of sweet milk and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Stir into a batter. Half fill a buttered baking dish with ag oo of pared sour apples. Pourthe batter over 
them and bake three-quarters of an hour, or until nicely browned. Serve with a hard or soft sauce.— 
# — Use only Cleveland's baking 

powder. 

Minute Biscuit.—By 
MARION HARLAND.—One 
quart of flour, one table- 

spoonful of butter and the 
O ne rou nded same of lard, two teaspoon- 


fuls of Cleveland's baking 





. angen: half eee pe of 

- salt, one pint of cold water, 

teaspoonful of one teaspoonful of white 
sugar, Sift baking pow- 

der, salt, sugar and flour | 
together twice; chop up| 
the shortening in the flour, 


e ning in 
| 9 not touching it with your | 
hands, stir in with a wooden | 
spoon the cold water; roll | 
out quickly, cut into round 
- wd r cakes and bake in a good 








oven.—‘' inding Cleveland's 
baking powder to be really | 
the best, I recommended it | 
1 d b t k ~ oe _ ye in the 
‘ouschold,’ and now use| 
does more an etter wor per et ee Eh 
MARION HARLAND. | 
“ Apple Koker.—By | 
tha ha heaping Ye wg treat A 
——— one-half teaspoonful salt 
f | f = two — 
29CcT | Cleveland's Bakin ow- 
teaspoontul of others. pingge op hy Pow 
flour. Rub in one-quarter 
cup Fo cr Beat one 
a ” ‘ egg light, ad ree-quar- 
While Cleveland’s is the strongest of all ters cup milk, and stir it 
into > A Use more 
: , milk if needed to make 
pure cream of tartar baking powders (see Official the dough soft enough to 
pap le an inch thick 
> a H it 7 i on a shallow baking pan. 
Reports), its chief merit is not its strength but re ae aoe 
- ‘ four large sour. apples, and 
its perfect purity and wholesomeness. divide each quarter length- 
wise, Lay them in parallel 
d - rows on = “ the “- <' 
“Vor . 7 ‘6 ure. core edge down, an 
Cleveland’s baking powder, “pure and s — 
: slightly. Sprinkle two table- 
A quarter pound can mailed free on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. spoonfuls sugar over the| 
; : 4 ‘ a apple, but do not let it 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. touch the pan, Bake ina 
hot oven twenty minutes. 
Turnit out, apple side up, 
ona platter, and serve with 
Lemon Sauce.—Mix well 
three heaping teaspoon- 
fuls corn starch with one cup of sugar, in a granite sauce-pan. Add two cups —— water, stir well, and 
cook ten minutes. Add the grated rind and juice of one lemon and one tablespoonful butter. 1f the sauce | 
be too thick to pour easily add more boiling water.—(Copyright 1891 by Cleveland Baking Powder Co.) 
Jam Puffs.—Bv Miss AMABEL G5. para Oe ae per — . 
level teaspoonful Cleveland's Baking Powder and a speck ot Sait sifte 
into a bowl, One cup of dry paver os | potato mixed into it. Then rub 400 Re Cipes 
in three tablespoonfuls of beef dripping; mix with enough cold water 
to make a stiff dough. Roll it out very thin ona well floured board. FREE Send stamp and 
Cut into rounds, wet the edges, put a spoonful of jam on each round. » address 
Fold over and press together the edges, lay them on a greased tin| Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
and bake ina hot oven ten minutes.—Useonly Cleveland's Baking Powder. | 81 Fulton St., New York. | 

















When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, the manu- 
facturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 27,388 contributions 
were received. To the following was awarded the 


FIFTH PRIZE. 


How clean and neat, Had I the skill 
How fresh and sweet To make, at will, 
The kitchen looks—a charmed retreat | A picture of the place, I'd fill 
Where one might sit The sketch with hint 
And weave a bit Of tone and tint 
Of homely rhyme, describing it. From the deft housewife’s magic mint 





Of neatness, and, 
With cunning hand, 
I'd draw those “Ivory” cubes that stand 
On yonder shelf, 
Among the delf, 
Each one a treasure in itself! 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Schiocton, Wis. 


CopyriGHT 1892, BY THE Procter & Gamste Co. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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NEW | F. Marion Crawford, PRICE, 


| (Georg Ebers, Sara Jeanette 17, Cts. 


‘wumeeR.| Duncan, Rodolfo Lanciani. 
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A ra 


SOCTOBER.18931.< 


Some Rejected Princesses. ELEANORLEWIS Tus. 643 
Private Schools for Boys. PRICE COLLIER Jus. 655 
Old Newport. Jd@us. OSMOND TIFFANY .--- 664 
His Unbiassed Opinion. GRACE L. FURNISS --: 674 
The Papyrus Plant. JWus. GEORG EBERS 677 
How to Avoid Taking Cold. CHARLES A. HOUGH .-- 683 
Rhododendron Land. (PoEM.) E. E. HALE 685 
Senator Stanley’s Story. T. C. CRAWFORD 686 

Tlustrated by F. O. Small. 
Notes of Ancient Rome. JW#us. RODOLFO LANCIANI -- 702 
Canoeing in America. IW@us. LEE J. VANCE 709 
The Agony. (Po=EM.) JOHN B. TABB 717 
Mary of Modena. Jus. EDGAR FAWCETT 718 
Rome, the Capital of a New Republic. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD 726 

Peter Linnet’s Interview. SARA J. DUNCAN 732 

Ilustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 
The Shower. (Poem.) FRANK D. SHERMAN -:- 737 
A Traveller from Altruria. W. D. HOWELLS 738 
Time’s Prisoner. (P0EM.) LOUISE C. MOULTON - 749 
Curious Breadwinners of the Deep. IWUustrated by the 

author. CHARLES B. HUDSON 750 


In the World of Art and Letters. Headpicce by J. Habert-Dys. 758 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY, H. H. BOYESEN, ANDREW LANG, 
AGNES REPPLIER. Twenty Books of the Month. 


The Pragress of Science. Headpiece by J. Habert-Dys. -.... 764 
The July Comet, CAMILLE FLAMMARION, C. A. YOUNG. 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, S. E. TILLMAN, COL. U.S. A. 

A. Burning Question, GEORGE H. KNIGHT. The Corinth 
Canal, ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


~ - 


VOL. XV. poy HARDY EDITOR NUMBER 6, 


PRICE, 124 CENTS. 

















SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


For duplicating copies of writings 
and drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary pa- 
per with any pen, 100 copies can 
be made. 50 copies of typewriter 
manuscripts produced in 15 min- 
utes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 VESEY ST., NEw YoRK. 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream 


is very, very often ruthlessly dis- 
turbed by the unwelcome song 
and burning touch of a young- 
lady mosquito. Place a bottle 
of Ponp’s Extract by your bed- 
side, bathe the punctured spot 
therewith, then wrap the drapery 
of your couch about you and lie 
down to pleasant dreams. You 
will live through it without the 
Ponp’s Extract, the attack is 
not fatal, unless to the mosquito, 
but oh, my! how much comfort 
there is in a bottle of Ponp’s 
Extract, especially in hot wea- 
ther! Use it for anything in- 
flammatory. Always efficacious, 
Now, don’t go and buy something else and 


blame us because it won’t do what we say 
Ponp’s Extract will do. 


Ponpb’s EXTRACT Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





'World’s 
Fair 
Exhibit of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 





in the northeast part of the 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 
north aisle, in the 


URUGUAY DEPARTMENT. 


Call and get, free of charge, a 


CUP %ePresiis: BEEF TEA 


MADE FROM THE WORLD-KNOWN 


Liebig COMPANY'S Extract of Beef. 











The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York, 






































The ONLY 


ermasalves:. 


The only cure for Eczema in all the World. 

No ‘‘Quackery” about this. A scientific remedy. 

One hundred Cosmopolitan readers cured last 
month. 

Cure yourself ; be free from those pimply erup- 
tions. 


‘A Cure That Cures 


Be free from all the irritating, disfiguring blotches. 

Be free from those itching, bleeding, burning 
spots. a 

Use it freely. It won't cost you a cent if you are oe Pring Oe 
not cured. We will refund you your money re 
if it fails to do any one thing claimed. ager Chcage ch Figs 

ee ‘ hes ah en éewa OG 


It Cannot Fail 5 
CATAL@GUE FREE “AT ANY 


PRICE, SO CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS, RAMBLER AGENCY . OR SENT BY MAIL. 
—OoR TO— FOR 2 TWO CENT “STAMPS. 


Dr. Geo, A. Scott, ss2Rrosaway, New York City. et 
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RIDING, WALKING, PLAYING, WORKING| 


or in any occupation incidental to a woman’s life, from 
childhood to motherhood, there is nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, graceful and economical, as 


FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. Buttons at 

front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip for hose supporters. 

Tape-fastened buttons—won’t pull off. Cord-edge button holes— 

won’t wear out. All sizes; all er ig Full or slim bust; long or 

short waist. FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 

3 aos anuf'r’ 

pee ences.” FERRIES GONOG., acce stoma) 

341 Broadway, New York. 18 Sutter St., San Fr i 





















































From the Cosmopolitan Press. 
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; 
You Should the Broadway & 1 ith St. Opp. Grace Church. most centrat Location 
GOLD MEDAL, PASIS, 1878. 


 W. Baxer & Co.'s 





Cocoa 


from which the excess of 

oil has been removed, 
Ata, Ie Absolutely Pure 
: and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


‘ey are used in its prepar- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 1) Aiea way etion. It has more 
Highest of all in leavening strength. i ematy an three times the 


—Latest United States Government anu ie ome strength of Cocoa 
Food Report. hi mixed with Starch, 


. Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
Royal Baking Powder Co., | more economical, costing less than one cent @ 
106 Wall St., N. Y. cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


“In addition to the 101,500 Sept. number already 


delivered, we still need 49,000 to cover orders now 
on file, making our total order to date 150,500 copies. 


“ Publisher ibccaagebibie. 
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‘Magazine - 
On Septem 





VERY housekeeper finds 
k that a slice of delicious 
Ham, just broiled to a 
turn, or a dainty sliver of 
Breakfast Bacon, furnishes a 
most appetizing relish with 


Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 


ion of [The Cosmopolitan 


September was 211,000 copies. 
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Only Grocers who really han- 
dle the BEST GOODS will 
supply the “‘ FERRIS” brand, 
but it is worth the Con- 
sumer’s while to INSIST 
Weockas os upon having these 
Don’t fail to see the Lundborg Exhibit. CHOICE MEATS. 
Lundborg’s Perfumes 


are the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and | , Oe 
sold throughout THE WORLD. ‘ A Little Higher in Price, BUT 111’ 
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The edition of THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 
September was 211,000 ecopies — undoubtedly the 











